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MARCELLA CRAFT AS MARGUERITE IN “FAUST” 


A PICTORIAL STORY OF THE OPERA 
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AND 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS, BABCOCK, 
Canneciag Hatt, New Yor. 
Telephone 2634 Circle 


Mrs. Henry Smock Miss Susan S. 
Positive * 71> Expert 
Breath Con B ( ) J ( Ee ’ Coaching 
trol, Perfect aie —_ .  Dietion in all 
Placing VOCAL STUDIOS languages 


6s Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 











M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
y. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
usic. Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 601 Carnegie Hall 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





JACQUES 5S. DANIELSON 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Assistant to the late Raragt Joserry 


; Carnegie Hall 
Studios fad Hall | New York 
Mail address: Carnegie Hall, New York 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 


Studios: St. Nicholas Blidg., 1042 St. Nicholas 
Ave, New York. Telephone, udubon 5896. 
(Residence phone, Melrose 3310.) 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO. 


Management: Annie Friedberg, 142 Broadway, N.Y. 
Vocal Studio: 50 W. 67th St., N. ¥. Tel. 1405 Col. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


Mail address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING. 


East 6and Street, New York, 
re Telephone: 610 Plaza. 


nN. ¥. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Ba6 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Cirele. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Address personally, 8 West gist St. 
Phone 3352 River. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street, 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus, Anna E, Ziectxn, Director. 


1485 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York City. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





x) JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Maa 


Teachers of over six hundred artiste now in 
responsible positions. 
For all particulars apply to 
ye Carnegie Hall, - - - + 154 West s7th St. 
Tel. Circle 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 


Besid 





0184 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 
Teacher of singing. Lectures and recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 


172 West 79th St., New York. 
Telephone 7993 Schuyler. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


337 West 8Ssth St., New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
yo: Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 

VOICE 
2ztio FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Madison Square 382. 


STUDIO: 


Telephone 


SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





EDMUND J _ _HELEN ETHEL 
| ee eee aie 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 


Teacher of Theo Karle. 


Carnegie Hall. 
Summer term in Seattle. 





Giuseppe CAMPANARI, BariTOoNE, 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils. 

668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Telephone, 3469 River 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
"Phone, 2859 Academy. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Francisco..........April 1st to October ret 
Personal Address, Hotel Fairmont 

Mow Vor City. .cccrcvcceseeses from October ret 

Studio Address, Carnegie Hall 


San 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 


Scientifically taught-—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 


Large Public--Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 
220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5460) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 


WilL receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 





Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH. 
New studio will be opened in the Fall. 
Address for the Summer, care Musica Counrzr. 





GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway Tel. 4075 
(Elevator entrance, 8oth Street) Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 

Conpuctor Neicusornoop SymPHONY OrcmEsTRA, 

Director East Sipe House Setttement Music 
ScHooL. 

Viotin Ensemate, Turory Music. 

School, 864 Carnegie Hall, 

ew York, 


TEACHER OF 
Orchestral Trainin 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 4and St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELL®O, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuseri; 
Foclety Organist and Director, Willis Ave. M. £ 
Church, Vested Choir, The Bronx. 439 Fifth Ave 
nue. Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, Residence, Park Hill, 
Yonkers, New York. 





CARL FIQUE Piano 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING. 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Coma. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


so West 67th Street - - - - Fe 
Phone, Columbus 8462. 


Special Summer Course from June 1 to Sept. 1. 


New York 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method. 
Address, J. Cartart, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address: The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Telephone, Plaza 686. 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Residence Studio: 785 Lexington Ave. (61st St.) 

Telephone, 2685 Plaza. 
Downtown Studio: - - - - - Steinway Hall 
Special summer terms for students and teachers, 





BERNHARD STEINBERG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
316 West Ninety-fourth Street, - New York City 
Tel. 9028 Riverside. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. a30 E. 6ad St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, M. A. 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT, 
76 East 86th St. 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


_ Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils, 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
SINGING LESSONS. 
Style, Finish, Oratorio and Song Repertoire 
228 West s8th St., N. Y. Tel. 8113 Columbus 





July 178, 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 537 W. 121st St., N. Y. - Phone: 5120 Morningside 
1101 Carnegie Hall, Tuesday and Friday Mornings 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic So 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements, 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


1918 





222 West Fourth Street 


T. EARLE YEARSLEY 


TENOR 
Pittsbargh Management: Frances G. Weller, Union Arcade, Pittsbargh 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


OPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Music, 
sog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
62 West 45th Street NEW YORK 

















“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (sest'siusic 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher ~ opeeer Heinemann. 
229 West r1ogth St., Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


Carolyn WILLARD PIANIST 


162g KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassi1 [J ._ FE PS 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘ri: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BLANCHE HIXON 


SOPRANO 
999 Lake Shore Drive, - Chicago, Illinois 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 

Ph sae: oogee in roe, noupent, Aiistion. 
espiration upils prepare or Opera, Concert, 

Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 

others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 

stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 

Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROV Coach Pianist 


Accompanist 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fime Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


“WIL 


Studio 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


HASSLER- FOX 


AMERIC 
MEZZO CONTRALTO 





























Concert 
wypenet 





Personal Representative: 
L. S. FOX, 133 Fifth Ave., New York 


RAYMOND WILSON 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 


ALOIS TRNKA- 


Concert Violinist 
108 West 111th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG. 1425 Broadway N, Y. 








Management: SYRACURE esc, Fa wy 


PIANIST Lock Box 443 Syracuse N. Y. Knabe Piano 


* RUEMMELI|9 


St. Louis, Mo. 








2108 Lafayette Ave., 





ee 


Oratorio Recital Concerts 


Management: 2 
Helen Levy, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


; RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exclusive Management, Annie Friedberg. 1425 Broadway, New York 
MME, 


BUCKHOUT 


s Oo P RANO 
“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 


140 W. 6oth St., N. Y. 
Tel. 3996 Columbus 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist a Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Falenggy one ae Seminary 
prs Fifth Ave. 














COURIER 
SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, ete. 


FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
318 West 57th Street, New York City 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
505 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, IIL 





pp azar S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Art or Sinaine 
Indorsed by Chal 
PR on = lo Te afin Meee Brogi, 


bach, Zerola, oa 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


| 








Ralph 
studio 31. rien, & O Pane 


MARYON MARTIN 


TEACHER yh a — 





pec Abinis 


HERMAN KOSSOFF 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


RELAXATION TAUGHT 
400 Manhattan Ave.. New York Phone: Morningside 846 


PLATON BROUNOFF 
VOICE CULTURE AND COACH 
Artistic Piano Playing 


Vocal and Piano 
Concerts and Lectures 


147 West 111th Street - 
Phone Cathedral 8564. 











New York 








CONC 


SAYS: 


yh yy 8 student's voice 
as finding it at fault, | a 
REA ent 
MADAME VALERI, Taree vo voice defect int can 
not be corrected by her ability, “Semele Included, oy bad 
— - not gone so far as te cause looseness in the 
vocal ¢! 
1744 + entrance on 56th St. side 

















DEPT. OF MUSIC 


Center fom 


om FLEGK 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball ‘Hall, Tall, Chicago 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. REGINA de SALES 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


FORMERLY OF PARIS—NOW IN NEW YORK 
Personal address: 102 East 64th Street, N. Y. City 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 

Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 

Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 


Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


ARTHUR F. 


KIBBE 


Conductor 


Fulton County Choral 
Society of 
Gloversville and Johnstown, 


New York 


Tel. esen oie 
































CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


24 WEST 7stn ST., NEW YORK 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





—MURPHY ; 


TEN OR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


The WOLFSON MOBCAL sinkat 


1 West 34th Street, 





Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


VIOLA COLE 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclesive Management: ALM A VOEDISCH 
25 W. 42nd Street New York 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


COMPOSITION and CONDUCTI 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 rine Ave., N.Y. 


Katharine h 0 FF M A NN ACCOMPANIST 


Home Address: Sr. Pavt. 


S. oe SEARS, 


ames ‘hurch 
aad and W nut Sin Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


LITTA MABIE BACH 


SOPRANO 























goot Sheridan Road, Chicago, Til. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building Chicago 


TE R CONTRALTO 


ros J. B. Foster, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Repertoire, Concert, Oratorio, Orga 
1705 Chestnut Streét Phiiadelphia, 


IDA GEER WELLER 


Mezz0-Contralto 


CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 
Pittsburgh Directions Frances C, Weller, 981 Union Arcade 











Pa. 








——————— PIAN 
612 Fine Arts Fine Arts Bidg. 


LEON RICE 


aMeces 
ae + mad Broadway he 86th Street, Bang 9 City 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRAL’ 
624 Michigan Avenue 


JOHN BLAND, Tenor 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23d Street, New York Telephone, 328 Gramercy 


MARIE TIFFANY 


109 Won’ ast 45th Soe md = York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT. PIANIST 


Ella May Smith, 
Management: > jefierton Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


"CHICAGO, ILL. 


TENOR 


AMERICAN 








cago, Il. 











HANS HESS 


‘CELLIST 


$22 Fine Arts Bidg., Residence Phone: 836] Edgewater 


“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 
BY 





~ 








is successfully sung by Louis Graveure, Charles 
W. Clark, Hartridge Whipp snd many others 
Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorie, Reoltal 


Address: 
Music League of America 
1 West Mth Street. New York 











THOMAS ASKIN 


BARITONE - Musical Adaptations 


A t f lo song, recitation and gesture 
ee Blanchard be it Los Angeles, California. 





SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Summer Course 
June 15 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Colambas 2329 





VIOLINS 
OLD and NEW 
Fine Outfits at from $10 up 


Write for catalogues 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











wiles 





T tothe est Amer. a 
—_ pay 9 ng of Bephe oa Voice. 
at 30 Sine Avenue, Boston, Mass 


ie @ H-A-GRANT-SINGING @ 


. A. Grant o teaching gives postive 
breath control increases the range. It hae 
and tuned ma many injured voices into 


Send for cis. of of his famous 
poet on Singing.’ 


Robineon, 
coed critic and former Cor. Mekest Courier 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the famous Garcia 


Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 
Musical Appreciation. 


Available for Lectures on Opera aad 


Ch Lake, N. Y. 


School, Point Chaut 





Vocal Studio: 952 Eighth Ave.,N. Y. 








4 
MAUDE 


MAUPE DNOOLITTLE 


PIANIST AND COACH 


611 W. 127th Street, N.Y. Phone Morningside 7357 





“MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Opera House, Suite 
1445 Socadenr, New York 


nll 


ier i i 


Condector — Conch — Accompanist 
New York 350 W. Sih &. 


Pitteburgh Mgt. Preacts C. 
Weller, 981 Union Arcade, 


Available to Artists on Tour in Middle West 


& CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
1425 Broadway, MN. Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bide.) 
Bass- 


JOHN RANKL iki. 


QRATORIO-RECTFAL-PUPILS ou 
rte 5 
corms Phone: 8324 Wabash 


a 2 DILLING 


HARPIST 
332 West 8sth Street, New York 


Metropolitan 

















Stu — oy 
Summer Class, Pathfinder’s Lodge, Cooperstown, N. 


Met. : oo sel & Jones, Acolian Hall, New York 
VIOLA 


REBECCA CLARKE Soxoist 


Lessons in VIOLA, HARMONY and ENSEMBLE 
Summer Address: PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


od yoo or instrumental artists 














5 cm ier 


ceptional oppo io unitie to appear throughout the 
U nite d States with Me iene er Kaphan. ‘ortrayals 
of Dicke wf ‘Cha racters in Costume. Harum D. 
Ye UNG. Sec etary, 70 West 68th Street, New York, 


Phone, Eotesbus 7479- 


? ASCHENFELDER 


—~ yoeg York 





Studion 18 ia War 7let ia Birese 





MUSICAL COURIER 


§ MARGOLIS Sx 


528 Riverside Drive, H.¥. Phone, Morningside 4863 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, MN. Y. Tel 6935 Bedford 








AXEL SIMONSEN : 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Los Angeles 


HERBERT MILLER tat 


716 Fine Arte Building 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building - Chicago 


EMIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
601 WEST 168th STREET. NEW YORE. PHONE AUDUBON 1315 


HAZEL LUCILLE PEGK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent phere Pie grey, Tur Firet National 


J. C. UNGERER 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER at 
ST. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK CITY 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART A” , branches, taught 


Detroit, Mich. Boris L. Canapol, Director 



































WELTMAN ( 


CONSERVar OF VATORIS| 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
The Music School with a personality. 
Write for Year Book Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 





HOTEL 
Marie Antoinette 
66th St. & Broadway, New York 


A House of Most Refined 
; Atmosphere. 
Noted for Its Cuisine. 
European Plan. 


H. Stanley Green, Managing Director 














wir CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Com itions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 


Adérese; Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


PIETRO A. YON 


World Famous 
CONCERT ORGANIST and COMPOSER 
will make his first American transcontinental tour 
for recitals and a of new organs from 
June 1 to September 
ache: now open 
A. LAUPER. Manager, 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 








@ RAGNA LINNE %2°%% 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL HALL 
CHICAGO 








We are willing to stake our reputation 


music critics on the artistic possibilities of the Military 


Orchestra. —Mesical Courier, May a, 1918. 


LAMPE’S MILITARY ORCHESTRA 


HARRY C. DAVIS, Manager 


For particulars address J. B. Lampe, 219 West 46th Street, N. Y. 


J. BODEWALT LAMPE. Condactor 











CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE 


Head of the Voice Department 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





July 18, 1918 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


"THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
Pa which ? still _— built by its — 
er $8 
@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its =, tone 
qualities and durability $8 2 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


BRADBURY 


1854———_NEW YORK——1918 


CHAPMAN GOOLD 


Save and Invest 


IN THE 
SAFEST, SIMPLEST, SECURITY 
Buy 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
: $4.18 


Maturing in 1923 at $5.00 
4 per cent interest compounded quarterly 


MAKERS 


























SOPRANO 
N.Y. 


=4=08 


~ Woot Toth 2 von oe ma 




















Musical 
— 


LONGY SGHOOL 


103 Hemenway Street, Boston, 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


SINAI ns nmsy haa 


Mme. ELISA TAVAREZ 


PORTO RICAN ‘PIANIST 








Winner First Prize Madrid Conservatory of Music 
Now at 49 St. Nicholas Terrace New York City 
wd Telephone, 8500 Morningside 


[BAWDEN 

















The Breakers 


on the ocean front 





Atlantic City’s Newest Fireproof Hotel 


offers unusual attractions during 
Summer and Fall Seasons. Lux- 
urious lobbies, spacious verandas, 
restful sun parlors and superb mu- 
sic. A palatial residence for those 
seeking rest and recreation. 


American and European Plans 


Illustrated literature and terms mailed. 
Garage with accommodations for 


Studios 


Piano Instruction 


PHILADELPHIA 





























DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West” 


A school which offers any advantage incidental 
to a broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers. 
Highest standards. 


For Catalog address Business Manager, 


1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





Artistic environment. 














chauffeurs. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted Fine Arts Bidg.. 


= ||ELSA FISCHER 


221994 STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1st Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viole 
Helen Reynolds, 2nd Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cella 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New! York City 





Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 








Chicago 
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SUCCESSFUL OPERA 
CONTINUES AT RAVINIA 


First Week Ends with “Rigoletto,” with Mabel Garrison 
as the Heroine—Claudia Muzio Scores Successively 
in “Tosca,” “Faust,” “Cavalleria” and “Trova- 
tore”—Hageman Conducts Symphony 
Concert and Chiidren’s Program 
Ravinia Park, Ill, July 13, 
The first week of opera at Ravinia ended with “Rigo- 
letto” on Saturday night and “Tosca” Sunday evening. 
Mabel Garrison, who has been heard in the same sur- 
roundings as the unhappy Gilda, was again the heroine 
when “Rigoletto” was presented before a rather large au- 
dience, which, notwithstanding the cold breeze from Lake 
Michigan. cnioyed the beautiful singing of the young so- 
prano, and warmed up by her marvelous vocal technic, 
cheered her to the echo after the “Caro 
Nome,” which was rendered superbly. 
Millo Picco was, as he is in everything 
else, satisfactory, but nothing more, as 
Rigoletto. Orville Harrold has made big 
strides in his art since last heard here, and 
his Duke was as elegant as vocally fine. 
Sophie Braslau won new admirers by her 
clever portrayal of Maddalena, which role 
she made stand out far better than any 
of her predecessors. Leon Rothier was a 
sinister Sparafucile, in which his splendid 
‘voice was heard to great advantage. Papi, 
at the conductor’s desk, gave his familiar 
and authoritative reading of the score. 


“Tosca,” Sunday Evening 


Claudia Muzio, who has been heard here 
in various roles,climbs after each per form- 
ance to higher altitudes, and at the close 
of the first week here proved her position 
as one of the great singers of the day. 
Though comparisons are always odious, it 
may: be said in all truth that no better 
Tosca has ever been heard in Chicago. 
She sang the “Vissi d’arte” in such fash- 
ion as to arouse the full enthusiasm of 
the public, which later was spellbound by 
her tragic ending of the scene, culminating 
in the death of Scarpia. A better piece of 
acting is not to be seen on the legitimate 
stage. The thunderous applause which 
broke forth at the conclusion of the act 
was but proof of the admiration the audi- 
ence has for this great artist and singer. 
She is no doubt the feature of the season, 
and General Manager Eckstein may well 
be thanked for having brought to Ravinia 
Park such a worthy exponent of the art 
of bel canto. Her Tosca was captivating, 
thrilling and remarkable in every respect, 
and it will live as a classic and model to 
be followed by Toscas of the future. 

Morgan Kingston was a highly satisfac- 
tory lover and sang his aria with the re- 
quired pathos, while Leon Rothier de- 
served credit for his interpretation of 
Scarpia, a role which on this occasion 
he essayed for the first time and in which 
later on he should accomplish big things. 
As it was, he came out of the ordeal with 
flying colors and should find, after more 
study of Scarpia, one of his best roles, 
even though Mr. Rothier is a basso and 
the role is written for a high baritone. 
Papi again was at the conductor’s desk, 
and shared with the principals in the suc- 
cess of the night. 


Symphony Concert 


1918. 


A symphonic concert presented 


with Francesco Daddi and Bruno Steindel 


was 


The subject of the above portrait needs no special ¢ 
Musicat Courter, as she is the well known widow of the late famous American composer. 
For many years she has been the chief apostle in keeping his works before the American 
public and giving an authoritative interpretation of many of those masterpieces. In addition 
to her recitals and lecture work, Mrs. MacDowell has also been the mainstay and main source 
of inspiration for the celebrated MacDowell Memorial Colony at Peterboro, N. I 


conducted the Elgar “Wand of Youth” suite and a 
pastoral suite by Chabrier. Louis d’'Angelo sang “The 
Star Spangled Banner” with the orchestra, and pre- 
ceding the concert Joan Peers, a very talented child 
dancer, gave several dances, and Isabel Cline sang 
“Some Songbirds.” 


Thursday Evening, “Cavalleria” 


On Thursday evening, “Cavalleria Rusticana” was 
offered, with Claudia Muzzio as Santuzza, Sophie 
Braslau as Lola, Morgan Kingston as Turiddu, and 
Graham Marr as Alfio. 


Saturday Evening, “Trovatore” 


The cool weather could not keep the admirers of 
Claudia Muzio from hearing her again in one of her 
best roles, that of Leonore in “Trovatore.” The other 
roles were entrusted to the same artists heard the pre- 
vious week, Braslau, Kingston and Picco. R. D. 
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CONCERTS IN PARIS 
DESPITE BOMBARDMENT 


Riihlmann Conducts Composite Orchestra of Conserva- 
tory and Opéra Players—Opéra Fails to Observe 
-Gounod Centenary—The Conservatory 
Competitions 

30 Rue Marbeuf (Champs-Elysées), | 
Paris, June a2, 1918. j 
The Paris Opéra has closed for the season, which is 
sufficiently explained by the difficulties in producing pieces 
in these war times. However, one week longer would 
have been a short time to keep open the doors of the 
National Theatre, and would have given the opportunity 
of celebrating, on June 17, the centenary of the birth of 
Gounod. The family of the master, it is affirmed, prefer 
to wait until the peace fétes. Surely it would have been 
f more heart stirring to have had the cele 
bration now; it would have given an up 
lift to all, and later on, when every one 
is in festive mood after the victory, a 
new gala in memory of Gounod could 
have been given. He himself would have 
been one of the first to wish for the 
glorification of French music in face of 
the enemy at this moment. 
Baritone Noté’s Brother a Victim 
A few evenings before the close of the 
Opéra, M. Noté, the baritone, whose 
jubilee was féted there recently, received 
sad news just as he was about to make 
his entry on the occasion of his last ap 
pearance in “Rigoletto.” The theatre 
doorkeeper delivered a letter informing 
him of the death of his brother and his 
brother-in-law, victims of their patriotism 
in Belgium. 


Symphony Concerts at Variétés 
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When the first bombardment of Paris 
took place all the French symphonic so 
cietics left the city without finishing the 
series which had been announced. The 
public, therefore, is all the more. grateful 
to the members of the Society of the 
Concerts du Conservatoire and to the 
Opéra orchestra which have just gathered 
together under the excellent direction of 

Riihlmann (first conductor at the 
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Opéra), in order to give, on Saturday 
afternoons, symphonic concerts at the 
Théatre des Variétés. The season would 


be little favorable at any time, and in 
these times much less so. Happily, a few 
hours of beautiful most 
precious to those “carry 
on” serenely. 

The first program, extremely 
chosen, was divided into classic and mod 
ern art. In the first part the overture of 
“La Flite Enchantée,” Mozart; a charm 
ing suite of ballet airs taken from dif 
ferent operas by Grétry, and a symphony 
in G of Haydn. In the second part, the 
prelude from Bruneau’s “Messidor,” the 
overture to “Roi d’Ys,”" Lalo, and finally 
- the “Eolides,” by César Franck, substi 
= tuted—with an appositeness which de 
lighted all and did great honor to French 
music—for the ‘“Rouet d’Omphale,” as 
previously announced Much applause 
was given to these works, and a brilliant 
success was also obtained by Gabrielle 
Gills in the two airs of Cherubino from 
Mozart’s “Les Noces de Figaro” and the 
admirable melodies, “Aprés un Réve” (G 
Fauré) and “La Vie antérieure” (H. Du 
parc ) 
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as soloists, and Richard Hagemann direct- *. has honored her by selecting Peterboro for its next biennial convention. = The Conservatory Competitions 
ing. = = At the Conservatoire the annual com 
Sl MMM AMEN LL petitions will begin during the next few 


“Faust,” Tuesday Evening 


Claudia Muzio made her first appearance in this coun- 
try as Marguerite on Tuesday evening. Her acting of 
the heroine is on par of excellence with everything this 
gifted singer has done since the opening of Ravinia, and 
again her singing left nothing to be desired. Muzio, be- 
sides, looked regal to the eye, and she scored heavily, 
especially after the “Jewel Song.” The star was sur- 
rounded by a capable cast, including Leon Rothier, who 
made a handsome Mephisto, one of his best roles, in 
which he displayed his fine voice to best advantage. Miss 
Kuerth was billed as Siebel, but on short notice the part 
was entrusted to Sophie Braslau, who looked charming 
and sang likewise. Orville Harrold made a youthful 
Faust, and Graham Marr a robust Valentine. The or- 
chestra was under the able direction of Hageman and 
gave a splendid account of itself. 


Wednesday Evening, “Lucia” 


“Lucia” was repeated on Wednesday night, with 
Mabel Garrison again in the title role. The balance 
of the cast was similar to the one heard on a previous 
occasion, with the exception of Salvatore Sciaretti, 
Ravinia’s new tenor, who was entrusted with the diffi- 
cult role of Edgar, in which, from reports at hand, he 
proved a valuable routine singer. 

On Thursday afternoon a children’s program was 
given, under the direction of Richard Hageman, who 


MUSIC AN ESSENTIAL OCCUPATION 





New Government Ruling Protects Musicians in Legiti- 
mate Engagements 


The Government has very properly recognized music as 
an essential element in war work by amending the selective 
service regulations ‘n such a way as to classify musicians 
who are regularly engaged in legitimate concerts, opera, 
moving pictures and theatrical performances, as employed 
in essential occupations. The change in question comes in 
Subdivision C, Section 21 (K) of the regulations, which 
now reads as follows: 

“Persons, including ushers and other attendants engaged 
in and connected with games, sports and amusements, are 
affected by the work or fight order, excepting owners and 
managers, actual performers, including musicians and the 
skilled persons who are necessary to such productions, per- 
formances and presentations.” 


Entertainers Going to France 
Francis Rogers announces the following well known 
artists who are going to France within the next two 
weeks with the Y. M. C. A.: Mrs. Vernon Castle, Lil- 
lian Russell, Grace Ewing, Margaret Weaver, Edith 
Rubel, Elsie Stephenson and the Hoyt sisters. . 


days. That for organ has just taken 
place. This competition, which takes place in privacy, is 
one of the most important at the Conservatory Each 
candidate, after having passed an eliminatory examination 
must then take five studies of the greatest difficulty; the 
reading and harmonizing of plain chant, the improvising 
of a verse upon a given theme, the improvising of a fugue 
for four voices on a given subject, free improvising on a 
given subject, the performance of a difficult work at the 
choice of the competitor. The competition was particularly 
remarkable. The obligatory subjects were composed by 


Charles Guef; those for the improvising by Jean Huré 
Following are the rewards: First prize, N. Noel, Mlle 
Meuret. M. Singery; second prize, Mlle. Lenoir, Mlle 


Backé, Mile. Hublé; first accessit, M. Dullie. 


Comte pe DetMA-Herpe. 


Carolina White with Caruso 


R. E. Johnston announces that Carolina White has been 
engaged to play the leading part in the pictures that Caruso 
begins making this week under the direction of the Famou 
Players Film Corporation. 

Paul Longone, who is now associated with the office of 
R. E. Johnston, personally closed the Caruso picture con 
tract. Moving picture magnates, promoters, friends and 
managers have been after Caruso to make a pieture for 
several years. 





Ganz’s European Trip Postponed 
received a letter from his friend 
Isadore Philipp, in Paris, which necessarily cancels Mr. 
Ganz's contemplated trip to France and Switzerland in 
September His view of things pertaining to the daily and 
particularly to the musical life in the French capital can 
well understood when one considers the recent changes 
the war situation, and especially the recent declaration 
the French Government that the Department of the 
(which includes Paris) be added to the war zone 
ing is an extract from the letter referred to: 


Kudolph (sanz just 


come The reopening of the concert season 
The anxiety that grips all our hearts is frightful 
me, but it is doubtful if you could return in time for 
engage Stay there It took 
poser, and a mutual friend three weeks to get 

i trip that usually takes about eight hours 


ents over 


veriand 


Ganz is very much disappointed at the failure of the 


rtaking into which he had put his heart, as it was to 


RUDOLPH GANZ, 


Pianist 


be, as he expressed it, “My modest share in maintaining 
the moral support of the great cause that is slowly but 
teadily moving toward victory.” His passage on a 
French steamer was already booked. He had a personal 
letter of recommendation from the Swiss Minister in 
Washington. Most of the orchestra engagements in Switz- 
erland were dated and the programs decided upon. He is 
now canceling all these bookings. The initial ambition was 
to heed the call from Paris, and the realization of this’ has 
now failed, at least for the present, much to his regret. 
Mr. Ganz will appear several times in New York during 
the coming season, and will give many concerts for the 
henefit of needy French colleagues, for whose relief he 
expected to play over in France. 


Huss’ Tribute to Hartmann 


Arthur Hartmann is not resting idly during his vaca- 
tion days at Houghton, N. Y. He has just finished a 
Violin Method” (to be published shortly) and a violin 
transcription of an unaccompanied mixed chorus by 
Leo Ornstein. This not only probably is the first time 
such a thing has been done, but also the first time an 
unpublished musical work has been first presented to 
the public in a form different from the original. Those 
who have seen the Hartmann version says that in no way 
does the piece suggest its choral origin and that the piano 
part is independently strong and original. A very in- 
teresting valued letter received by Arthur Hart- 
mann recently is from Henry Holden Huss, the com- 


poser, and reads as follows; 


IiAnTMANN-—I want again to thank you for the very 
brilliant interpretation of my violin sonata you 
en recently at Aeolian Hall and at Dobbs Ferry. Your per 
and Ysaye's stand out preeminently among all the perform 
work and I shall ever be grateful to you for the subtle 
comprehension of all the varying moods of 
gratification that a composer very rarely gets 
and ideals imperfectly realized. May I also 
your most delightful transcriptions, more 
transcription is to be really an art 
subjectively. The masterly way 
convincingly that since Franz 
reached the artistic plane of 
warmest thanks, my dear col 
am cordially yours, 

Henry Howiven Huss 
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Witmark Songs—‘“Here and 
There and Everywhere” 


On June 16, the advanced students of the Barbereus- 
Parry system gave a recital in Kimball Hall, Chicago 
On the program a song that attracted much attention 
for its real merit was Vanderpool’s “Songs of Dawn 
ind Twilight.” 

Mr, Vanderpool’s compositions are very popular with 
discriminating concert singers. His “A Song for You” 
and another Witmark publication by Uda Waldrop, en- 
titled “Sweet Peggy O'Neil,” Bernice Runkel, of Clin- 
ton, Ia., speaks of in the following manner: “I have 
reserved them for my own use on recital programs, 
considering them two of the very best of their particu- 
lar style in the American song literature.” Still another, 
‘Tf,” by Mr. Vanderpool, was featured recently at a 
Red Cross benefit given by the pupils of Leontine Har- 
ger Parsons. On the same program Arthur A. Penn’s 
“The Magic of Your Eyes” went big. 

“My Love Forever Thine Shall Be,” another Vander- 
pool number, was successfully given in Washington, 
Ind., at a song recital of the pupils of Prof. Paul Le- 
bring Other Witmark publications included: “Who 
Knows?” (Ball), “Evening Brings Rest and You” 
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(Bishop), and “Freedom for All Forever,” by Lieuten- 
ant Hilliam. The latter was also sung in Jersey at a 
recent recital by Ella Markell, contralto, of Asbury 
Park 

Thomas Askin, the well known Los Angeles singer, 
uses it on most of his programs. Of its reception on 
the Flag Day ceremony, which was given under the 
auspices of the Anaheim Lodge 1345, B. P. O. E., he 
writes as follows: “This was a beautiful and most im- 
pressive service. ‘Freedom for All Forever’ was re- 
ceived enthusiastically.” 

In speaking of the works of Frederick Vanderpool 
one might add that Witmark has just issued a new 
number of his, “Ye Moaning Mountains,” which prom- 
ises to be more successful than any of the others— 
which is saying a great deal It is of interest in re- 
gard to this song that it is a purely American number 
by H. Thompson Rich, now in the army but formerly 
the editor of the Forum, and Mr, Vanderpool, whose 
family have been here for generations. The inspira- 
tion for the lyrics came to Mr. Rich from the South 
Carolina mountaineers and it is written in their pe- 
culiar dialect. 

This seems to be a 


M. Witmark, 


banner year for the house of 


Dr. Vernon Peck Receives State Appointment 


Hazel Lucille Peck, the Pittsburgh pianist, who has been 
engaged to appear at the Lockport Festival in September, 
is the daughter of Dr. Vernon W. Peck, who was recently 
appointed a member of the State board of osteopathic 
examiners of Pennsylvania 


Caruso’s Concert at Ocean Grove 


On Saturday evening, July 27, Enrico Caruso, assisted 
by Carolina White, soprano of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, and Winton Wilkinson, violinist, will hold a re- 
cital at the Auditorium, Ocean Grove, N. J. Following 
is the program 

“Faust fantasy (Wieniawski), Mr. Wilkinson; “Serenata Fran 
caise’ (Leoncavallo), “I! Neige’ (Bemberg), “Mother of Mine” 
(Burleigh), Miss White; aria, “Celeste Aida,” from “Aida” (Verdi), 
Mr. Caruso; “Valse Bluette” (Drigo-Auer), “Tamborin Chinois” 
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Metropolitan tenor, who will give a 
cert at Ocean Grove on July 2; 
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(Kreisler), Mr Wilkinson; “La Danza” (Rossini), ‘“Addio” (Tosti), 
Mr. Caruso; “Spirit Flower” (Campbell-Tipton), “Dear Old Pal of 
Mine” (Gitz Rice), ““Walze” (Joaquin Valverde), Miss White; aria 
from “Pagliacci” (Leoncavallo), Mr. Caruso; duet from “Il Guaramy” 
(Gomez), Miss White and Mr. Caruso. 
_ Salvatore Fucito will be Mr. Caruso’s accompanist, and 
for Miss White and Mr. Wilkinson, Philip Gordon. 
Already the sale of seats is very heavy, and it is ex- 
pected the concert will be of the greatest interest for miles 
around, Jt will be under the direction of R. E. Johnston. 


Edouard Hesselberg Locates in Chicago 


Edouard Hesselberg, composer of “America, My Coun- 
try,” an excellent patriotic song, has located permanently. 
in Chicago, Ill, where he will occupy studios in Kimball 
Hall. 

Mr. Hesselberg, besides being a composer, enjoys a 
reputation as a master-pianist, a pedagogue, a litterateur 
and is late of Toronto, Canada. He has been serving as 
a representative concert pianist at the University School 
of Music, Lincoln, Neb. ' 

Recently he made an extensive tour of the Middle West, 
the proceeds of which recitals he donated to the Red Cross 
Society. 

Next season, Mr. Hesselberg will continue concertizing, 
playing at the cantonments, composing and teaching. 


Commonwealth Opera Meeting 


This (Thursday) afternoon, the Commonwealth Opera 
Association, of which Lieut. John Philip Sousa, U. S. N., 
is president, is holding a public meeting at Aeolian Hall, 
New York. The meeting is for the purpose of ratifying 
certain actions taken by the directors and to spread the 
knowledge of the aims and purposes of the association. 
Henry Hadley heads a delegation of American composers, 
and stars of light and comic opera will be there on invi- 
tation of De Wolf Hopper, vice-president of the associa- 
tion. Civic, social, musical and theatrical clubs have re- 
sponded to invitations, 
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Claudia Muzio’s Conquering Way 


Our own Claudia Muzio, that gifted and brilliant art- 
ist who grew up under the ‘eaves of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, one might say, and received her first mu- 
sical nourishment and stimulation there, has been re- 
peating in Chicago (at the Ravinia Park Opera) the 
striking successes that have been falling to her lot 
since she became a member of the famous New York 
company. : 

One reads headlined in the Chicago Daily News of 
July 8 that Mlle. Muzio “Thrills Anew in Singing of 
‘Tosca,’ and the notice itself, written by Maurice Rosen- 
feld, speaks of the “great brilliancy of her vocal gifts” 
and of the judgment, adroitness, fine poise and convinc- 
ing power of her acting. 

In the Chicago Tribune of July 5 Frederick Donaghey 
says that in “Pagliacci” Mlle. Muzio shattered the tra- 
dition that “the little opera is, first, a conveyance for 
tenor, with the singer of Tonio as second choice. It 
was a work for tenor—that is, for the player of the be- 
trayed husband—before Leoncavallo set it to music; 
and Miss Muzio is the first Nedda who has made it, in 
my hearing, a prima donna’s piece. She was lovely and 
credible as an actress, and brilliant as a singer of the 
one important aria. She has, so far, had three roles in 
Ravinia, and in each has made it clear that the Metro- 
politan Opera took a happy choice when it put her as 
successor to the luckless Lucrezia Bori.” 


An Organist Killed 


Walter A. Hughes, a sailor from th: torpedoed trans- 
port President Lincoln, was held without bail Sunday in 
the Harlem court for examination the following day on 
the charge of causing the death of August A. Kimmell, 39, 
for fifteen years organist at the Church of the Incarna- 
tion, New York, 

Hughes told the police that he was leaving a Third 
avenue car at 1 o’clock Sunday morning when Kimmell, 
who was also on the car, followed him. According to the 
sailor, the organist made an insulting remark to him. 
Hughes says that he struck the man with his fist. 

Hughes saw Kimmell fall, but did not think he had been 
hurt, and walked away. In falling to the sidewalk Kim- 
mell’s head struck the pavement with such force that his 
skull was fractured. He was sent to Bellevue Hospital, 
where he died a few hours later. 


Casals on Temperament 

The source of an artist’s inspiration is a question of 
ever fresh interest. Inspiration is as indispensable a part 
of the equipment of an artist as temperament, for it is 
around these two intangibles that the layman builds up 
the atmosphere of romance and mystery with which he 
surrounds the artistic character. 

Pablo Casals, speaking of the greatest. source of in- 
spiration, said in the course of a conversation: “That 
which colors one’s whole life and influences it more than 
anything else, is the strong impressions of childhood. It 
is then that the traditions of one’s race, told in simple 
stories and songs by the mother or nurse, take strong 
roots that are never effaced, no matter what the condi- 
tions or circumstances of life may be. It is not only that 
we remember those moments because of their peace and 
beauty, but they bind us to the past of our people and 
make of us a link between it and the future. It is thus 
that the spirit of a country is forever alive and renewed. 

“And what can be more expressive of the spirit of a 
people than their folk music—that music which has grown 
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out of the spontaneous expression of their emotional life, 
and which reflects their very soul, is the greatest na- 
tional heritage for a musician? On this depends his power 
to move other men. None of the schools, no perfection 
of technic can give him that power, for it is something 
that cannot be acquired. If he has drunk deep of that 
music, if it has become part of the very fiber of his being, 
there is a communion between him and a whole people, 
something unconscious, stronger than reason or under- 
standing, creating a subtle bond with other men that makes 
of them vibrant instruments to his touch.” 


Mero and Murphy to Tour Pacific Coast 
Yolanda Mero, pianist, and Lambert Murphy, tenor, are 
to make a Pacific Coast tour opening in Portland, Ore., 
on October 14. 
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NATALIE WHITTED PRICE 


Chicago Composer and Author Who Is Meeting with 
Great Success 
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The ability to reach down into the inner consciousness 
and stir our emotions with what we term sentiment is 
possessed by few. When we do have one who is pos- 
sessed of that genius there is that respect and honor ex- 
tended that shows a regard for genius. We have few 
who possess the natural genius for verse writing that 
causes the mind to go back to the early days, or which 
brings to the eye the tear that bespeaks the spirit of devo- 
tion for what is good. All know the power of song, all 
recall the old fashioned airs which live for all time, and 
which have that ability to arouse the emotions, to the end 
that one feels the better for responding to these cal!s that 
bring to mind scenes and events of youth. One can have 
respect for the person who is not ashamed of this weak- 
ness, if one may so call it a weakness. 

James Whitcomb Riley’s verses always will live, as also 
will Bill Nye’s, and there are many who have a vivid 
memory and regard for the songs of Will S. Hays. Few 
writers of the past or present have a following that equals 
any one of these three, and for the very reason that 
what they did was done in a simple way, and that with 
a true born genius that had the power to stir the deep 
emotions of the mind. 

There is a writer and composer in Chicago who now 
strikes these same strings, and this woman possesses the 
ability to give to the public herself the products of her 
pen, and do this in a way that carries with her readings 
that which is possessed by few, for charming evenings 
that have become so in demand among the people of un- 
derstanding in the town that reaches for the best in art. 

With a score or more of beautiful offerings from her 
pen, with several songs that have been received in the 
music world as of worth, and which show large sales, 
this writer and composer of these folksongs is fast making 
a reputation that will make Chicago proud of her, and 
in time to come there is no doubt but that she will be- 
come as well known as have the writers who have pre- 
ceded her. 

Natalie Whitted Price is of Southern birth; she is pos- 
sessed of a personality that attracts, and with it there is 
found a joyous mind that knows no brooding, and which 
only revels in the sunshine of brightness and happiness. 
There is herewith given a picture of Natalie Whitted 
Price as she appears when she gives her “To a Little Old 
Fashioned Girl,” and with this picture there is also a 
reproduction of the little old daguerreotype that was taken 
when this writer and composer was just a little girl with 
her sawdust doll. 

The words of this song tell a story of the days gone by, 
of the old fashioned days, and yet the author is today 
a young woman in spirit, for years do not count with 
such a personality—it is all in the spirit of a joyous life. 
Che “To a Little Old Fashioned Girl” verses are: 

TO A LITTLE OLD-FASHIONED GIRL 
In a simple and dust tarnished frame on the wall 
Hangs an old-timey likeness, faded and small; 


Just a quaint little girl with a prim sawdust doll; 
A dear little old-fashioned girl. 


She sits very straight in a cane-seated chair; 
A smooth little headband holds back her hair, 
And her copper-toed shoes are so tiny and queer! 


A dear little old-fashioned girl. 


Oh, dear little girl: how I wish you could say 
What your thoughts are! and if you are living today 
Are you still’ fair and rosy, or feeble and gray? 

My dear little old-fashioned girl 


In place of your doll, with its stiff china hair, 

Does a soft little babe of your own nestle there? 

Are your days full of drizzle or sunny and fair? 
My dear little old-fashioned girl 


Tou look at me earnestly—-maybe you know 

That I, too, was a little girl once, long ago 

It seems like a beautiful dream—but it's 
My dear little old-fashioned girl 
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And you somehow bring into the hurrying days 


The quieting charm of your own simple ways, 

That cheers me, and soothes me, and tranquilly stays; 
You dear little old-fashioned girl. 

You sit very still and you say not a word, 

But deep in my heart your sweet prattle is heard 


Like the ripple of water, or warble of bird; 
You dear little old-fashioned girl 
Your sweet presence glows like a beautiful star, 


So calm and so fair, though so dim and so far, 
And I love you because you are just what you 
A dear little old-fashioned girl. 


are 


Other compositions of Natalie Whitted Price are “The 
Patchwork Quilt,” “The Trundle Bed,” “Mammy’s Lul- 
laby,” “Mammy’s Soldier Gal,” “Tick Tock” (The Old 
Clock), “Sassy-faced Sophia,” “Old Mister Moon,” etc., 
and in press a “Grandma Series.” 

In manuscript there are about twelve constellations of 
various character, reserved for exclusive personal use on 
entertainment programs. 

In addition to the musical publications, there has been 
published a book of poems entitled “Ravelings in Rhyme,” 
and there is in manuscript a book of prose—“The Mod 
ernizing of Judith Chisholm”’—and various prose poems. 
The latter, vers libre, are to be published as readings 
with musical setting, and have so been used on various 
programs already. Those entitled “Allegory of Spring” 
and “Reverie,” with musical accompaniment, are particu- 
larly adapted to art programs and have received high 
praise from reputable critics. 


Mana Zucca’s “Novelette” to 
Be Played by Orchestra 

Mana Zucca’'s “Novelette” will be performed by the New 
York Philharmonic Society next season, and the Rochester 
Orchestra will include both “Novelette” and “Fugata” on 
its October 21 program. 

On Tuesday, July 9, Miss Zucca and Irene Williams 
gave a recital for 3,000 soldiers at Camp Merritt, N. J. 
Miss Williams sang with much success two Zucca songs 
“If Flowers Could Speak” and “Sleep, My Darling.” 

Sunday evening, Miss Zucca appeared at a concert given 
for the soldiers and sailors at the Ethical Culture Society, 


New York. 
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NATALIE W 
In the costume of ‘‘A little old-fashioned girl.”” The insert 
was a 


Harold Henry Writes on “The 
Importance and Scope of the Piano’ 


Harold Henry, in an article on “The Importance and 
Scope of the Piano,” for the Chicago Herald and Ex- 


, 


aminer of June 20, writes: “In recent years it has be- 
come the fashion for a certain portion of the public 
that calls itself musical to affect disdain toward the 


piano and the piano recital. Such an attitude is not, as 
those who adopt it may think, an indication of musical 
sophistication, but instead is a measure of ignorance.” 

The American pianist grants that this attitude may 
be due to the fact that the piano has become “the most 
generally possessed, used and abused of music makers,” 
and warningly quotes George Eliot’s axiom that “famil- 
larity breeds contempt only in the contemptible.” 

“The words of a song, if understood, add to the en- 
joyment of the setting they have inspired, but it is the 
music, as music, in a song that is of the first impor- 
tance,” says Mr. Henry “Tf to the listener the words 
are of greater import than the music, he is a votary of 
poetry rather than of music If a text is needed to 
make the beauty of good music appreciable, one is not 
allowing one’s imagination to have full play.” 

Mr. Henry calls the piano “that most complete and 
self sufficient of instruments,” and claims pre-eminence 
for it because “not only has it the advantage over all 
other solo instruments in being complete in itself, but 
it can be made to produce unlimited harmonic combi- 
nations as well as melody in many voices. The piano, 
under the hands of the master, may become a myriad 
voiced instrument, each voice singing its own song, 
with almost the variety, but not the volume of tone, that 
the orchestra possesses. What does it matter if—as is 
sometimes asserted—it has no individuality of tone, 
since such is its capacity for tonal beauty and variety 
that this is limited only by the capability and imagina- 
tion of the performer?” 6 

Mr. Henry points out that the evidence that the 
greatest composers have recognized this pre-eminence 
lies in the fact that “its literature is richer in master- 
pieces than that of all the other instruments combined, 
rivaling, in fact, that for the orchestra.” 

He coneludes as follows: “A great instrument has 
inspired great men, of the past and present, to write 
great works to be played upon it. Such a combination 
has stimulated men of interpretative genius to master 
the intricate technic of piano playing, until each has 
become a medium for transmitting through his own in- 
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is from an old daguerreotype taken when th I and writer 

small child 
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dividuality, on his chosen instrument, the inspiration 
of the composer. If you really love music—if you want 
to learn to love it—1f you would feed your soul with 
beauty, hear the great pianists in recital whenever you 
can | do not hesitate to assure you, if you need such 
assurance, that no music can be more illuminative, more 
thrilling or more understandable—if the ears of your 
imagination are open—than that for the p played 
by a master.” 

Sefiora Izquierdo’s Havana Class 
Amelia Izquierdo, Countess de Lowenhaupt, the distin 

guished vocal teacher of Havana, gave her annual pupils’ 
concert at Compoamor Theatre on June Her pupil 
rendered admirably scenes from the operas “Barbero de 
Sevilla,” “La Forza del Destino,” “L’Africana.” Martha 


Freeman, an American, who has studied with Senora Iz 









quierdo for some time, was heard in the first act Masse 
net’s “Manon” in the role of Manon ith the Sefiore 
Padro and Urrestarazu as Lescaut and des Grieu \ 
Freeman was warmly received and the audience called for 
encores repeatedly 

Sefiora Izquierdo sang an aria from Donizetti’s “Daugh 
ter of the Regiment” with chorus, in whicl proved het 
self to be not only a splendid teacher, but also an artist ol 
great ability, gifted with a beautiful soprano vo. 

Other pupils of Sefiora Izquierdo who p cipated were 
Sefioritas Aranda, Duefias, Dobal, Escobar and Palan All 
gave evidence of the excellent training they had received 

Sefior Puyans, the noted Cuban flutist, played brillant! 
a scherzo by Widor and a Chopin waltz, also the « 
certino (op. 116) of Chaminade, in which he showed 
self a master of his art 

Giovanni Martino at the Stadium 

Every time that one hears the splendid ' fine 
vocalism of Giovanni Martino, the ba one regrets tha 
there is not opportunity to enjoy his splend'd work oftene: 
His recent appearance at the Stadium concerts, New York 
won another undisputed success for him Particular 
fine was his rendering of the famous at ii lacerato 
spirito,” from Verdi's “Simone Boccanegra,” while h 
terpretation of the church scene from “Faust vith Eva 
Didur as Marguerite, was one of the high li f the 
Stadium concert season. Martino, though a young man 
is truly a singer of the old school, that school of rounded 


finished, artistic work which is only too rare nowada 




















8 MUSICAL COURIER 
NEGRO SPIRITUALS AND A LUNCHEON PARTY 
Oscar Seagle, William Reddick and the Bystander When Seagle and the Bystander had finished laugh- 
were having lunch together. Oscar comes from Chat- ing at the story, which was new to both of them, the 


tanooga and William from some place in Kentucky 
not far away, so talk naturally turned to the South. 
William proceeded to tell a story for which he blamed 
Harry Gilbert. It was about a darky baptism and went 
like this: 

Pastor Brown is baptizing Miss Mandy, After di 
number one, of perhaps ten seconds’ duration, he pulls 
ier up and demands, “Well, Mandy, hez you seen the 
light yit?” 

‘Not yit, pastor,” sez Miss Mandy. So down she 
goes again for a bit longer immersion this time. On 
her second emergence the pastor changes his question. 
“Mandy, hain’t you got yer belief yitr” 

Not yit I ain’t quite believin’, pastor,” answers Miss 
Mandy, who evidently enjoyed a bath. In she goes 
again, and this time the pastor determines to make 
ure. So he keeps her down for nearly a minute, She 
is finaliy pulled up, coughing and choking. 

“Well, Mandy, I reckon you hey found yer belief 
now!” 

“Yas, pastor,” 
hev found it!” 

“Well, then, sister, I will just ask you to step up on 
that bank and tell all the folks what yer belief 1s.” So, 
when Mandy gets her breath, up on the bank she steps 
and speaks 

‘Brethren an’ sistren, I hey got my belief at last.’ 
(“Praise the Lawd! Glory to God!” from the congre- 
vation.) “Yas, I hev got my belief an’ here’s what it is 

| do believe that thet there gol darned pastor wuz a 
tryin’ ter drown me!” 


gasped Mandy. “Glory be to God—I 

















These Tributes to Arthur A. Penn’s 
‘* The Magic of Your Eyes,’’ were taken 
from various letters received by M. 
Witmark & Sons, the Publishers. 


4% hey liked it immensely. 
Hi ow much pleased I am with it! 
very one of my concert programs contains it. 


M ay I compliment you upon your composition. 
A. rtists on our Chautauqua Circuit use it. 

G reat gratification it must be to you. 

I wish you every possible amount of success. 
C ould not help but appreciate it. 


Oo; great value in teaching and concert. 
"he : 
F’ urtively wiped away tears. 


YM. C. A. audiences always request it. 
oO: strong appeal. 

p to date. 
R. eceived with loud applause by the ‘‘boys.”’ 


E flective. 

Y our song truly expressive. 

E ntirely delightful as a concert number. 

§ ammies —1500 pleased at Camp Tremont, Cal. 























former took up the conversation. “Speaking of darky 
baptisms,” said he, “I went to one down home this 
spring. When I was a kid I used to think it was great 
fun, so when I heard there was going to be one up on 
Lookout Mountain, I went up to see if it came up to 
my recollections. You know what they are all like,” 
he continued, turning to Reddick, “only there was one 
point about this one that will specially interest you. 
After one of the women had been baptized, she climbed 
up on the bank, lifted her arms, and turned to the 
crowd that was gathered. I thought she was going to 
‘tell her belief,’ like the Mandy in your story, but she 
began to sing, and what do you suppose it was? One 
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of those very ‘spirituals’ that you arranged and that I 
sang a lot last winter—‘Standin’ in Need o’ Prayer.’ 
She began right in the middle of the refrain——” And 
Seagle sang under his breath: 


’Tain’t my mother, 
*Tain't my brother, 


But it’s— 
ME, Oh Lord! 
Standin’ in de need o’ prayer. 
“That’s a splendid tune,” commented the Bystander. 


“What started you off arranging these negro spirituals, 
Billy ?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” answered Reddick. “There were 
two reasons. One of them was that my mother—from 
whom I inherit my musical turn, I expect—has a very 
quick ear and an appreciation for all those genuine 
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July 18, 191% 
negro tunes, She used to sing a lot of them and many 
of them had fascinated me as long as I can remember. 
Then my old ‘mammy’ sang a lot of others, too. So 
I have always been interested in them—reason number 
one. But the reason that started me really to work 
arranging them was my dissatisfaction with the way 
many of them had been treated in arrangements by 
certain composers who had no knowledge of the South, 
the negroes or the spirituals, and who, introducing elab- 
orate and remote harmonies and rhythms, entirely for- 
eign to the style of the spiritual, had simply produced 
caricatures of the real thing. So I started in to arrange 
some of the best ones in an endeavor to give people an 
idea of what the spiritual really should sound like.” 

“And you certainly succeeded,” interrupted Seagle. 
“I know them from childhood, as you do, and have sung 
them on all my programs, as you know, ever since they 
began to appear in printed form. But I never was really 
satisfied with the arrangements of them until yours 
came out.” 

“You're not going to stop with the two which Hunt- 
zinger & Dilworth have just issued, are you?” asked the 
Bystander. 

“You mean ‘Standin’ in Need o’ Prayer’ and ‘Leanin’ 
on de Lawd’? No, I have two or three more under 
way now,” answered Reddick. “Some of them have 
splendid titles. ‘Wait till I Put on Ma Robe’ and 
‘Things Up Yonder White as Snow,’ for instance. 
Pretty good, aren’t they?” 

“Will the same publishers do those?” the Bystander 
demanded. 

“Yes,” replied Reddick. “They will be issued sepa- 
rately at first, though | imagine they will be made into 
a collection later on.” 

“How does that ‘Wait Till I Put on Ma Robe’ go?” 
put in Seagle. “Seems to me I remember a tune of 
that name, but I can’t just get it now.” So Reddick 
hummed the refrain. 

“Oh, yes,” cried Seagle, joining in. “I thought I 
knew it. Let me have a copy just as soon as it is 
ready, for I shall use it regularly. Tt is one of the best 
of them.” 

“By the way, Oscar,” said the Bystander. “You never 
told me what started you singing the spirituals.” 

“For just as many reasons as those that started Billy 
to arrange them, Byron,” answered Seagle. “In other 
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words, two. First, knowing them just as Reddick did, | 
had always had faith in their musical value and effect. 
And, second, I felt that I wanted, in these very serious 
times, to have something of real spiritual import on 
my programs. It may be that the average person in 
the audience listens to these negro spirituals only out 
cf curiosity or out of interest in them as folksong. But 
there are real lessons in these songs, no matter how 
crudely it is sometimes conveyed. Remember, they are 
absolutely serious to the negro, the spontaneous mu- 
sical expression of his religious emotion. They come 
from the very depth of his being and he sings them 
with an intensity impossible to exaggerate.” 

“He sings them just as you sing them,” interrupted 
Reddick. “Seagle’s singing of them is truly remark- 
able,” he added, turning to the Bystander. “Have you 
ever heard any of them sung by negroes?” 

The Bystander admitted that he had not. 

“Well, Seagle does them absolutely to the life,” said 
Reddick. 

“I’ve heard him,” said the Bystander, as the three 
rose to go. “And what you say is true. Furthermore, 
what he wishes has come true, too. For I know that 
many in the audiences have received the message which 
the negroes created; you, Billy, transmitted; and Oscar 
interprets.” B. H. 


“Long, Long Trail” a Much Used Song 


“The Long, Long Trail,” by Zo Elliott, is being sung 
all over the country. On July 5, Namara sang it as an 
encore at the Stadium concert with the usual applause 
resulting. July 10 Marie Tiffany sang a group of songs 
at the Columbia College concert, which were suitably en- 
cored with the “Trail.” Furthermore, Florence Robrecht, 
the young Newark soprano, will use it on her program at 
Willow Grove, during August. 
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ON THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOD PRACTICING 
By MICHAEL POSNER 





It has long been recognized by great teachers, that the 
most important requisites for the successful study of a 
musical instrument are a thorough understanding of the 
principles of good practicing and a keen insight into the 
whys and wherefores of the causes and effects in the 
realm of music in general and of each instrument in par- 
ticular. 

Yet, in my opinion, there is an astonishing number of 
students who are left to grope in the dark, without the 
proper help from a more matured and experienced mind; 
and an astonishing number of teachers who never go be- 
yond advising the pupil as to how many times this or 
that passage should be repeated, overlooking the fact that 
repetition is almost worthless as long as we do not rightly 
understand the reason, nor the purpose of such repetition. 
It may even become dangerous, inasmuch as we are apt 
to repeat the things that are least essential, or, what is of 
graver consequence still, repeat through ignorance, those 
things which are detrimental, and which we ought, on the 
contrary, try hard to avoid, defeating in this way the very 
purpose we might have set out to attain, 

Such inadequate efforts to find a way through the many 
difficulties with which the path of the music student is so 
abundantly strewn do not bring the right results, Dis- 
couragement and disappointment invariably follow in the 
wake of such study—a sad prospect, indeed, for the am- 
bitious but ill equipped student, and one scarcely caleu- 
lated to cheer him in his work. 

I will therefore try to detine as clearly as it is in my 
power, and the limited space of this article will permit, 
those principles and conditions, the understanding and at- 
tainment of which form the basis of good practicing. 

At the same time it is my desire to earnestly impress 
the student with the fact that no advice is of any real use 
to us unless we know when to apply it. We need the 
teacher, but we should not wholly rely on him. We can 
help him by trying ourselves to search for our weak 
points. Through conscientiously and impartially criticiz- 
ing and studying ourselves, we finally arrive at a knowledge 
of our faults and qualities such as we can never expect 
from a teacher, who after all remains mostly outside of 
us. 


Analyzing Our Difficulties 


No matter how difficult a problem, it is never as difficult 
as it appears on first sight. There is seldom a difficulty 
that does not consist of several smaller difficulties. And 
if we wish to master the difficulty in its entirety, our first 
business is to analyze it closely and extract that which is 
causing us the trouble from the perplexing mass of other 
details; in other words, to reduce the whole problem to 
its simplest form. Only when this is accomplished may 
we set out to find an exercise that would help us. 

Only when the real defect is revealed will the real rem- 
cdy suggest itself. I call this the principle of reduction to 
the simplest, and I regard it as one of the fundamental 
principles of good practicing. This, alone, however, is not 
sufficient. It will remain a mere theory, and of little prac- 
tical usé, unless we are able to discover the fault, and then 
to reduce it to its simplest form. 

Any effort to perform on a musical instrument, however 
slight, invariably involves the co-operation of three of our 
senses, or as I may call them—faculties: mind, hearing, 
muscles. The mind creates the idea; the muscles execute 
it (translate it into sound) and it is the hearing’s duty to 
test. the accuracy of the result so obtained, and to com- 
pare it with the idea as originally conceived by the mind. 

It is quite an intricate mechanism, and it is not hard 
to understand the vital necessity of having these three 
faculties co-operate together perfectly. The consequence 
of a deficiency on the part of either one can easily be 
imagined. 

It need hardly be said now, for it is so obvious, that 
the first step towards our high goal is the careful train- 
ing of our mind, of our hearing, and of the responsiveness 
of our muscles, or, as | call it, muscular sense. 

That is the basis of all our work. 


Concentration of Mind 


Though much as has been written on concentration of 
mind, it still remains a mystery to the average student; 
perhaps even more disconcerting on account of the lot 
of “scientific” explanations served up to him. I think the 
student will do best to leave it to the scientists to go into 
elaborate speculations on this subject. 

The important thing for us to know is this: Do we give 
ourselves an account of why we should do this or why 
we should not do that? 

Do we see the object clearly? 

Have we given enough time and thought to all details 
of the problem in hand? 

Theories are of no avail if we choose to do things w:th- 
out first thoroughly comprehending them. And for that 
reason it is often most advisable to practice only a few 
minutes at a time, or at most, no longer than we are able 
to keep our mind’s undivided attention on our work. The 
moment we become conscious of mental uncertainty and 
distraction, we should stop and rest a little; it is the mind’s 
call for a rest, and we must heed the call. An attempt to 
go on under such conditions only aids in the development 
of the same uncertainty and distraction of mind, and grad- 
ually leads to a most harmful habit—the habit of prac- 
tising absentmindedly. 

On the other hand, by using our mind intensely for a 
short period and then allowing it to rest, we train it to 
greater activity and watchfulness the surest method of 
mastering all difficulties in the least time. 

Every minute of such study brings results, tangible 
results that come to stay. The impression so made on our 
mind is deep and indelible, because it is made when our 
mind is most ready to receive it. 


The Development of Hearing 


A task of no smaller import than that of developing the 
mind is the careful development of our hearing. 

Some people believe that hearing is a gift. You have an 
“ear” or you have not one. This may be true if what is 
meant by an “ear” is merely the ability to memorize a tune. 
But what I mean by hearing is the power to distinguish the 
slightest difference in pitch and imperfection of tone 
quality. And in that surely the ear is subject to the same 
laws of development as is the mind. 

We shall at once see the truthfulness of this statement 
it we realize that our hearing is capable of concentration 
and distraction, the same as the mind, though this fact is 
less frequently brought to the student's attention, especially 
the piano student. 

We have all, surely, had the occasion to observe that 
when we happen to stare into space, looking at no point in 
particular, our vision gets blurred and we soon see every- 
thing in a haze. Now let us imagine a similar thing taking 
place with our hearing—‘staring” so to say—and there 
will be no further doubt as to the nature of its effect. We 
shall also understand why we so seldom know when we 
have made a mistake, whereas our teacher’s more concen- 
trated hearing detects it at once. 

Practising will remain largely guesswork till we have 
learned to focus our entire hearing on the sound we are 
producing. To acquire the habit of “ear concentration” 
should be the aim of every ambitious student, more espe- 
cially the student of a string instrument and the vocal stu- 
dent. For them it is quite unthinkable to perform a single 
note in perfect tune without hesitation, unless they can 
hear sharply the note they are sounding; and furthermore, 
hear the note before it is sounded even—by means of im- 
agination. Nothing will give them more assurance in at- 
tacking a high note than the actual sound of that note 
already in their minds. 

The concentration of our mind upon one thought, to the 
exclusion of all others, helps develop the mind; just so the 
focusing of our whole power of hearing on that which, at 
the time, is the most important sound, to the utter elimina- 
tion of all other sounds, will improve our hearing. 

The value of knowing of what is more and what less 
important for us can scarcely be overestimated. To be able 
to restrict our whole thinking power to only those thoughts 
which directly concern the work in hand; to be able to 
reduce our muscular action to the simplest and most nat- 
ural manipulation, avoiding every unnecessary motion; 
to be able to allow only the desired sounds to enter our 
conscious hearing; to be able to do all this means to get 
the maximum results with the minimum expenditure of 
time and energy. It means that which real practising 
ought to be 

The persistent effort to concentrate our hearing, even 
though only a few minutes at a time, may bring about un- 
expected acuteness and perfection of hearing, an asset well 
worth being proud of. 


Muscular Sense 


What remains now is to understand the nature of the 
third faculty—“muscular sense.” Just as it becomes easier 
to find a note on the instrument by merely imagining its 
actual sound in advance, so the action of our muscles will 
grow more precise and reliable if we anticipate the action 
mentally. 

The amount of mental control we have over our muscles, 
the extent to which we are able to subordinate them to 
our will, depends on the strength of suggestion that our 
mind can exercise, and the responsiveness of our muscles 
to those suggestions. For instance, if we wish to stretch 
our fourth finger on the violin one major second above 
its normal position, we must think of the distance, and 
also imagine the sound we are to obtain, and we shall be 


. surprised at the remarkable ease and precision with which 


the finger will stretch, assisted by the power of suggestion 
from the mind. 

I do not mean to say that instinct or intuition play no 
part in this, but I do believe that even the greatest natural 
aptitude for technic is nothing else than an extraordinary 
control of mind over muscle, and a highly developed mus- 
cular sense; by that I mean the subtle feeling for direc- 
tion, weight and pressure, a feeling of naturalness that 
warns us quickly against stiffness and awkwardness. 

No pains should be spared in developing this muscular 
sense, or sensitiveness, by those to whom the possession 
of a beautiful tone and a perfect command of all the fine 
points of a technic that is plastic and effective is of real 
value. 

It must be obvious to the reader now that it is futile to 
hope to master a musical instrument without having 
brought the three faculties spoken of above to their high- 
est degree of development as soon as possible. 


Time and Patience Necessary 


Such work needs much patience and time. Anything 
that must be cultivated cannot be rushed, for it must take 
its natural course, as a flower grows. All we can do is 
to perform our daily duty with the utmost care, and wait 
for the time when the little plafit shall grow big, delight 
us by its splendor, and reward us for our labors. 

There is a limit to the number of things our mind can 
grasp at a time, and it is very dangerous to try and cram 
into it more than it can take in, no matter how good our 
intentions. It leads to confusion, lack of precision, and 
many other evils. 

Of course, the study of an instrument does not stop 
here, nor does the possession of a highly trained mind, 
hearing, and muscular sense alone make the artist, yet 
they form the foundation without which a true artist is 
inconceivable. 

And for the student they are of a value that cannot be 
overestimated. Carelessness, automatic repetition, and 
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MAX ROSEN AT HIS LAKE GEORGE COTTAGE 
The accompanying snapshot of Max Rosen (right), his = 
father (center), and his great friend and admirer, Ben 3 
jamin Friedman, patron of music and violin connoisseur, 3 
was taken at the Lake George cottage of the Rosens, 
which is situated very near that of Professor Auer. 
Max Rosen’s days are divided equally between work on 
next season’s programs with his famous teacher and rest 
and recreation to store up the necessary strength and 
vitality for the winter's work. With a list of forty en 
gagements already closed by his managers, Haense!l & 
Jones, it looks like a strenuous season for America’s 
wonderful young violinist 
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many other horrible faults are done away with forever, 
for the simple reason that we cannot help thinking, we 
cannot help hearing, and we cannot help criticizing and 
being hard to please—it becomes a habit 

And some day, when the young artist stands before the 
inost relentless of all judges—the public—and has only 
his own artistic self to look to for support, he will realize 
what an amount of repose and confidence is to be derived 
from the conviction that what he does is right, because 
he has made himself a competent judge of what is right 
and wrong in his art, 

And also that self reliance which disposes an audience 
so favorably to the artist, comes in great measure from 
the knowledge that he is equipped with a perfectly trained 
mind, hearing and muscular sense, and that they work with 
flawless accuracy and co-ordination. 


Pianist Sues a General 


General John G. Eddy, retired, formerly of the New 
York National Guard, was made defendant in a suit for 
$50,000 for slander in a complaint filed yesterday in the 
Supreme Court in Brooklyn by David D. Schuster, pianist 
and teacher, who married General Eddy’s niece, Elsie Ray 
Eddy, five years ago, 

Schuster, now said to be on the way to France as a 
member of the National Army, averred he was drafted as 
a non-supporting husband and deeply humiliated because 
of alleged false statements made to his local conscription 
board by General Eddy. The complaint also alleges that 
he lost both friends and music pupils on account of the 
statements. 

Schuster, a music pupil of Miss Eddy, married her in 
1913, when he was twenty-two and she forty. According 
to the complaint, General Eddy, when Schuster came be 
fore a local board for examination, said the latter had 
married his niece for her money, had failed to support 
her and had abandoned her. Justice Benedict, in spite of 
a demurrer, let the en stand, 


At Too aati Arizona 


-Improved the place some- 
year ago. Portions not so 


Great Violinist (en tour) 
what since I was here a 
large, perhaps, but 

Waiter—We’ve enlarged the orchestra, sir. 

G. V.—Oh, you have? Less food, more music? 

Waiter —Yes, we've augmented to two men 

G. V.—Where did you get that word? 

Waiter—From Myrtle Teesem, the burlesque actress. 
She said she couldn’t come to this restaurant, as she al- 
ware ate too much and that “augmented” her weight 

—Well, ask the augmented orchestra to play me 
Pb iat sad and low. It might have a softening in 
fluence on this steak!—Walter Pulitzer. 
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A MUSIC FESTIVAL IN THE 
BACK BLOCKS OF NEW ZEALAND 


By SOPHIE HALL 




















Having to a great extent to rely on their own resources 
in all matters appertaining to their own recreation, and 
as they instinctively understood that to possess “Mens 
sana in corpore sano” they must cultivate mental enjoy- 
ment and accomplishments among themselves (the healthy 
body being provided for by their calling, agriculture and 
farming) the settlers in this back block’s township (near 
Dunedin, New Zealand, the home of the present writer) 
conceived the gigantic idea of holding a musical festival 
at which all the Jocal “artists” might compete for prizes. 
\ twofold result would be the issue: a week's unrivaled 
(in that part of the country) excitement and dissipation, 
and a general rubbing up and polishing of the vocal and 
instrumental accomplishments, which the rivalry of the 
different candidates would necessitate. This would all 
make for the common good and general mental welfare, 
as well as for the benefit of future social undertakings. 
he mayor of the township gave forth the edict. 

The villagers worked assiduously for a month. Vocalists 
and instrumentalists induiged in practice at every spare 
moment. The early milkman distributing the morning sup- 
ply would stop to listen to a plaintive rendering of “Sing 
Me to Sleep,” and would wish that he could have obliged 
the singer; or a more vigorous declamation of “Sound the 
\larm” would cause him hurriedly to leave the immediate 
vicinity, lest there might be some doubt as to the honesty 
of his calling. 

However, all this preparation and pain was forgotten 
and forgiven by the suffering relatives when the curtain 
was rung up on the opening night. 

The hall was crowded to the ceiling. For fully two 
hours before the function commenced, the street had been 
a dense moving mass of men and women and children, 
each and all vying in their efforts to reach the door and 
obtain seats. 

At seven o'clock sharp—as there were so many competi- 
tors on the first program it was deemed advisable to com- 
mence at an early hour—the mayor accompanied by the 
judge, who looked very imposing in a pince-nez and long 
hair, and who had been especially “imported” for the 
occasion at a cost of fully three-fourths of the door money 
if the attendance should keep up for the week to that 
of the first night—took his place on the stage and in the 
course of his opening address alluded to several very 
talented artists who were to compete that night and for 
whom he prophesied a very brilliant future. He also 
mentioned the fact that the town council had presented 
an enormous silver and gold mounted shield for the first 
prize, irrespective of age or sex. “’Tis deeds alone must 
win the prize’ was engraved on it in Roman capitals. 
Professor Chromatica, the judge, then took his seat on the 
stage, screened from the competitors (the better to be able 
to judge their vocal abilities only) but in full view of the 
audience 

Chere were thirty competitors in all on the first pro- 
gram, eighteen men and twelve women, ranging in ages 
from fifteen to fifty-four. Of this number six men and 
seven girls appeared. All the others, being overcome by 
heat, excitement and nervousness, and apparently struck 
dumb by the brilliant audience and the gushing manner of 
the mayor, who introduced each competitor with a few 
explanatory, and in some cases facetious, remarks, all 
the others had after many attempts to issue a sound other 
than clearing their throats and having vainly dampened 
their lips by sips of water from a tumbler supplied, given 
a wild look in the direction of the judge’s screen, who was 
impatiently and nervously ringing his bell for the perform- 
ers to begin, and made hasty and inglorious way for the 
exit, 

The candidates were allowed their own choice of songs, 
and in many cases the songs chosen were not by any means 
suitable for the singer. “Sing Me to Sleep,” evidently a 
favorite item, was rendered in a variety of styles. One of 
the most audible was a clarion-voiced maid, who de- 
claimed it with a force and vigor that tested the rafters 
of the roof. Unfortunately (or otherwise) after the lines 

Love, I am weary, years are so long, 

I want you only—you and YOUR SONG— 
which were given with great bravura and strong nasal 
intonation, two babies in the audience woke up and com- 
menced such a rival performance, that nothing more could 
be distinguished, Another notable rendering was the tiny, 
throaty whisper of Mr. Spriggens, our local bootmaker, 
who, we believed, prided himself on being able to move 
his wife and family to tears, by his interpretation of his 
song. Unfortunately, owing to nervousness, he mixed up 
the words a bit and gave “Sling Me to Seep”—which 
quite failed to move the audience. The judge was seen 
shuddering several times during these performances. 

Four ef the candidates, whose musical ambitions had 
carried them beyond the region of ballads, took to oratorio 
and gave “Sound the Alarm.” The judge looked appre- 
hensively at the screen during these items but the audi- 
ence was delighted 

“Beloved, It Is Morn,” was next given very artistically 
by Maud Meekton, who had studied abroad. The judge 
seemed rather interested for the first time during the even- 
ing, and listened most attentively, the while he curled a 
lank lock of air round his forefinger, a faraway took 
came into his boiled gooseberry eyes, and he seemed pen- 
sive for a moment. The audience, however, did not seem 
to care for the song, and no one applauded, except Miss 
Meekion’s own family, who also presented her with a 
bouquet which she richly deserved 

Paul Stodger, a freckled and very auburn-haired son 
iof the mayor, gifted with a cream colored mustache and 
an otherwise simply ugly face spoiled by a broken nose 
(the result of his favorite game) was next introduced to 
the audience by his father, who explained parenthetically 
that his son had enjoyed only a month's vocal tuition, AI- 
‘though he excelled at football, he never had attempted to 





























sing until he had heard of this musical festival at which he 
was determined to hold his own as well as on the field. 

He chose “My Life for Thee,” as he was rather roman- 
tically inclined. Mr. Stodger came on with a rush and 
looked shyly in the direction of a seat full of girls, who 
were evidently most excited, and were-preparing to clap. 
He found great difficulty in making a start and after he 
had repeated five times the first line of the song, “Sweet- 
heart, I have no hero’s face to plead my cause with 
thee,” each time in an entirely different key, the accom- 
panist gave up trying to keep with him and left him to 
himself. He wandered aimlessly through a labyrinth of 
keys, accompanied by groans from Professor Chromatica, 
the tips of whose lank, black hair seemed to curl up with 
agony. Finally the singer brought his yells to an end, 
amid, terrific applause and hilarious shouts from the back 
seats and frantic waving of handkerchiefs from the row 
of girls. The judge looked very excited and disturbed 
but after drinking two large tumblerfuls of cold water he 
became more restful. 

Mrs. Spring, the leader of the church choir, next ap- 
peared. She also was greeted with delight and was evi- 
dently a favorite. Although very hot as to face and with 
rather more than a slight tendency to “embonpoint” Mrs. 
Keats was dressed lightly enough a la St. Cecilia, with 
a mere drapery of pale blue art muslin and a gold circlet 
crowning her pepper and salt hair, arranged in Grecian 
style. 

The mayor, in introducing her, made reference to her 
unfailing affability and willingness to oblige, at a moment's 
notice, She had been known to “take the solos on a Sunday 
of any singer from soprano to bass.” 

She chose “Call Me Back,” with an additional advan- 
tage of a concertina obbligato, played by a_ gentleman 
friend, who, however, being of rather a retiring nature, 
elected to stand behind the scenes, rather than face the 
glare of the footlights. i 

All went well until the second verse, when the vocalist, 
suddenly wishing to show the full compass of her voice, 
introduced a cadenza ranging from a high piercing scream 
down to a low, deep groan, and as she had forgotten to 
mention the cadenza beforehand to either the accompanist 
or the obbligatorist, they both went on with their parts with- 
out waiting, ending up with loud chords, several bars be- 
fore the singer ended. The effect was very peculiar. 

The next two candidates were both well known favorites 
in the village. The fact that they were in khaki added 
to their charms. Mr. Kitts, a sentimental bachelor of forty 


July 18, 1918 
summers, possessed of a very deep bass voice, and who 
considered himself a lady-killer of no mean ability, chose 
a tenor song, “Come into the Garden, Maud,” wherewith 
to express his romantic feelings. The setting had been 
lowered several tones to suit his range. 

Mr. Kitts’ face was wreathed in smiles as he made his 
appearance on the stage. He bowed generally to the au- 
dience, and particularly to one or two lady friends in the 
second and third front rows. His interpretation of the 
song was more of a command than of an invitation, and 
was declaimed with a roar which must have reached the 
next province; he, however, only suffered a small mishap 
toward the end when the accompanist in a moment of 
mental aberration, accidentally took him up into the original 
key. By dint of opening his jaws very wide and standing 
on tiptoes, he almost reached one of the high notes, when 
his eye caught that of the judge peeping over the screen, 
whose curiosity had got the better of his discretion. Mr. 
Kitts’ mouth closed suddenly from the shock, the result 
being that the note and Mr. Kitts were lost irrevocably. 

Lieutenant Bullet, with a military bearing that justified 
his uniform, chose (pathetically) “Let Me Like a Soldier 
Fall.” This being his first appearance on the stage, he was 
somewhat nervous, his agitation affecting his knees sv 
much that he was afraid his reputation of bravery and 
sang froid would be seriously imperiled. However, he 
“buckled on his armor” and with his “eye in a frenzy 
rolling’ made a dash for the stage. He was received with 
tremendous enthusiasm. Having taken a couple of deep 
breaths, and giving his beautiful mustache a final twist, he 
commenced in a very feeble, shaky falsetto voice, fully 
two tones above the original key. The accompanist rushed 
to his assistance, but not being quite au fait with trans- 
position at sight, became a little flustered and after many 
vain attempts she gave up trying to follow him, and taking 
the law into her own hands, played the remainder of the 
song in whatever key pleased her. Lieutenant Bullet, 
whose voice had given out after the first verse, and who 
had to finish the remainder in a hoarse whisper, was visibly 
affected, and leit the stage with the assistance of the 
mayor's arm, 

At this stage the judge, who had, been showing signs of 
mental disturbance during Bullet’s item, was seen to leave 
his seat hurriedly, taking with him his hat and umbrella. 
As he was leaving the stage the mayor, on his way in 
with another candidate, intercepted him and followed him 
out. 

Some ten minutes afterward the mayor reappeared look- 
ing very hot and disheveled and out of breath. Gaining 
control of himself with an effort, he stepped to the foot- 
lights and explained that a sudden indisposition had over- 
taken the professor-judge, who had used language to 
him about the candidates that was more forcible than po- 
lite. “No,” with a shake of his head in the direction of 
three open- mouthed reporters evidently athirst for knowl- 
edge, “I cannot repeat it.” The mayor paused for a mo- 
ment, then, in a brighter tone, announced that the musical 
fe stival would be postponed until the following night, when, 
he assured them, he would judge the candidates himself ! 
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HOW WILLY POGANY VIEWS HIS WORK 


Designer of Scenery and Costumes for “Le Coq d’Or” Discusses His 
Ideas and Creations 


(Interview by Claire Ross.) 

















I should advise any one who wants to call on Willy 
Pogany to be armed with a compass. Even then the 
chances are against any person who is not willing to ask 
a million questions. You leave the subway at 195th street 
(which for some unknown reason is also 207th street), 
and climb until you are ready to call an ambulance, Then 
at the top of another hill, or rather mountain, you see 
an old frame house, where, you are told, Mr. Pogany 
works. Winding steps lead up to this place, and when 
you finally get on the porch you stop for breath and at 
the same time enjoy a birdseye view of New York. 
That, at least, was my experience. 

Having decided that New York was a big city, I looked 
for a door bell with which to inform Mr, Pogany that he 
had company, and to give him time to look cheerful, even 
if he were inwardly cursing because his work had been 
interrupted. The bell, however, had disappeared, or, more 
probably, when the high old rambling house had been 
built such things were not in vogue. So I rapped and 
rapped until my knuckles were soniewhat the worse for 
wear, and was finally awarded the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Pogany. 

The Artist Speaks 


He ushered me into his studio, or rather the place 
where he works—a long, bare, quite primitive looking 
room, with no rug on the floor and an old fashioned 
stove in the middle. The beautiful pictures on the wall, 
which displayed Mr. Pogany’s usual riot of colors, formed 
quite a contrast to their surroundings, especially as most 
of them were Oriental in design. 

When asked to give me an idea of what his work stood 
for, Mr. Pogany replied: “I want, above all things, to 
show the sham of things, and am strongly opposed to 
realistic art. I have a keen sense of material, and if I 
use canvas [ want it to look like canvas, not like stone. 
Stone is stone, and not bronze, and we should have the 
power of suggestion. I lay my cards right on the table. 
| particularly dislike rubber stamp art. 

“Scenery gives a good scope for my type of work. I 
first tried it out with Ordjinsky in ‘Kitty’s Caprice,’ but, 
unfortunately, we had a very poor book with which to 
work. I did the settings for ‘Sumurun’ and ‘Urban’ and 
I joined forces in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ Some 
parts of ‘Hitchy Koo’ were mine. Very recently I de- 
signed the scenery and costumes for “Le Coq d’Or.’ In 
this case I had carte blanche and could work out my 
ideas to the fullest extent. 

“In all stage effects I believe in the primitive, and go 
back to the simple. Simple, broad effects are best. In 
‘Coq d'Or’ I had to make a conglomeration to show the 
stupidity. The idea of the pretense was, in this case, very 
fortunate. 

“T am always helped in my work by lighting effects. 
The tendency of the modern stage is to overlight. A 
strong yellow light often is used which offends the eye and 
gives the scenery a dirty look. A powerful general light 


kills the colors. In a modern play you are not allowed 
a very wide range, because modern dress is so colorless. 
I don't know what I would do if I were staging a more 
or less contemporary work, say one of the Ibsen plays. 
My adventure has not been in such fields, but where I 
had an opportunity to use strong color effects. 

“Take, tor example, ‘Coq d’Or.’ Throughout, the chorus 
wore hoods and capes that were the same color as the 
frame in which they were seated, and thus they were 
rendered as indistinct as possible. In the first act, inside 
this frame, as you may know, yellow was my key color, 
and on this yellow I threw a purple light, as yellow and 
purple are complementary colors. The three colors in 
nature are yellow, blue and red, so if you use one you 
must apply the complementary of the other two. The bor- 
der with the singers was to help the yellow colors. This 
border is really an Indian red, but I threw a yellowish 
blue light upon it to give a purple effect. It keeps the 
eye fresh and from tiring of the strong purple light. 

“In the second act I used a blue light on the singers 
and the scene, but I put an orange moon in the back- 
ground, That orange light answered a double purpose: 
to keep the eyes fresh and to give the other colors a 
chance to show themselves in their natural brilliancy.” 


About Costumes 


“What about your designs for costume?” I asked. 
“Though ‘Coq d’Or’ is the only thing of yours that I’ve 
seen, I thought that your work along that line was very 
distinctive. It seemed to me that King Dodon’s clothes 
were as pompous as he.” 

“I am gratified,” replied Mr. Pogany, “for I believe that 
dress should be individual and help portray the character 


‘that the actor is interpreting. 


“T owe a large share of this interpretative and sug- 
gestive work to Adolph Bolm. He helped me a great 
deal in my ‘Coq d'Or’ work. It was a question which 
figure should stand out, and we spent no little time at 
rehearsals. You have to visualize what the producer wants. 
As I’m exceedingly impulsive, this text suggested a great 
deal to me. I always respond to the text. I've illus 
trated about eighty books, and all these illustrations are 
entirely different. 

“Take ‘Parsifal.’ There I worked out the clash be- 
tween the Gothic and the Greek. I tried to visualize 
the leit motives. A direct. opposite was my illustration 
of ‘The Ancient Mariner.’ It had to suggest something 
of the past; sea life that was dead; unruly sea things, 
and the ghosts of ships. 

“You see, I really have one great advantage. I came 
into the art world with an open mind. I started out to 
be an engineer, and all the art schooling I ever had was 
three weeks spent in an academy at Budapest. My scien- 
tific tendencies always have remained with me. I have 
learned by experiment. I want to see the why and the 
wherefore of things. After all, it is a matter of what 


you say and not how you say it. I’m always looking for 
something new. As soon as I know that I can do a thing 
it bores me to tears.” 

Now, my conversation with Mr. Pogany and my many 
furtive glances at his walls convinced me that, even. if 
he is at times bored to the verge of tears, the people who 
see his work never will have to endure a smiliar tragedy 


Columbia University Chorus Concerts 


As already announced in the Musica Courter, the Co 
lumbia University Chorus, conducted by Prof. Walter 
Henry Hall, will give two concerts during the summer. 
The first concert, on Tuesday evening, August 6, will be 
devoted to a performance of Mendelssohn's “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” for women’s chorus, soloists, dramatic 
reader and orchestra. The second concert, on Thursday 
evening, August 8, for full chorus, soloists and orchestra, 
will include Sir Edward Elgar’s new choral work, “The 
Spirit of England,” and selections from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater.” 

All singers are eligible to the chorus whether students 
of the summer session or not. Application should be made 
in writing to the conductor at the university. Voices will 
be tried from 7:30 to 8 p. m. at Earl Hall before rehears 
als, which are held on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
at 8 p.m. There are no membership dues, and there is no 
charge for the music used. 


Helen Moller Dances at Pelham Bay 


Helen Moller accepted an invitation to dance for th 
officers and men of the Pelham Bay Naval Reserve Force 
on Wednesday afternoon, July 17. The music for her 
program was furnished by the Naval Reserve Orchestra, 
led by Max Jacobs, who is the conductor of the Orches 
tral Society of New York. 

Among the dances on Miss Moller’s prégram was the 
celebrated “Valse Triste” (Sibelius) In other numbers 
she was surrounded by several of the graceful young 
pupils of her school who appeared with her last winter 
at the Metropolitan Opera House and Carnegie Hall, New 
York. 


MacDowell Orchestra Plays 
At the Mall, Central Park, New York, on Wednesday 


evening, July 10, there was a concert contributed by the 
MacDowell Symphony Orchestra (Ira Jacobs, conductor), 
the program consisting of “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
overture, “Don Juan,” Mozart; ballet music from “Fera 
mors,” Rubinstein; “Finlandia,” Sibelius; waltz, Brahms 
violin solo, “Meditation,” from “Thais” ( Massenet), played 
by Max Jacobs, “Carmen” suite No. 1, Bizet, and “Stars 
and Stripes Forever,” Sousa These concerts have been 
arranged by the newly appointed Deputy Park Commis 
sioner, Philip Berolzheimer 


A New Scott Song 

“He Maketh Wars to Cease” is a timely new sacred sone 
by John Prindle Scott. Frank Parker, baritone, of Chi 
cago, who used it at a patriotic meeting with great su 
cess, writes: “It is a big song and should be known all 
over the country.” It is dedicated to Paul Althouse, the 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, and published by Harold Flam 
mer, Inc. 
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Brookfield Summer School Reopens Promisingly 


In the heart of Connecticut is a little village called 
trookfield Center, at one end of which is a little colony 
of white houses, famous as the Brookfield Summer School 
of Singing. All winter the houses stand deserted, but on 
spring days they open their blinds with an expectant air, 
as if to say: “Well, when are people going to start sing- 
ing?” And these last two weeks people have started. 
“Hillcrest Hall,” which has stood lonesomely all. winter 
with echoes of “Faust” and “Pagliacci” resounding in its 
walls, now is gaily busy with the din of practice rooms 
and recital hall 

A little white building which has played many roles in 
the last few years, one of them being the “Opera House,” 
s this year the Red Cross headquarters. It is open all day 
long for work; people stop in between practice periods and 





BROOKFIELD SUMMER 
SCHOOL WHICH HAS BEEN TRANSFORMED INTO THE RED 
CROSS HEADQUARTERS, 


THE “OPERA HOUSE” OF THE 


lessons, and much is being accomplished in the workroom. 
\ large service flag, representing those formerly con- 
nected with the school now in active service, lends inspira- 
tion to the Red Cross workers. 

The energy and activity all around us in these days is 
pervading the Brookfield school. There is a certain sense 
of responsibility present in the singers this summer that 
was not there hefore, 


Vittorio Trevisan Operatic and Other Plans 


Vittorio Trevisan, who for the past six years has been 
leading basso-buffo with the Chicago Opera Association, 
appearing with great success in roles such as Bartolo in 
the “Barber of Seville,” Mazetto in “Don Giovanni,” the 
Sacristan in “Tosca,” in which he is acknowledged su- 
preme by the leading critics of two continents, as well 
as many other roles with the Chicago Association, will 
be heard next season in “Crispino e la Comare,” in which 
he will star with Mme. Galli-Curci. Previous to coming 
to America, Signor Trevisan sang for seven years first 
baritone roles in the principal opera houses in Italy,*ap- 
peariny there with leading singers of the present day 

Though re-engaged by the Chicago Opera Association, 
Signor Trevisan has decided to accept a number of pupils, 
and with that purpose in view has opened a studio in 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, where he will teach both sing- 
ing and acting. Signor Trevisan is as good an actor as 
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he is a singer, as has been demonstrated on. many occa- 
sions, and he should be as successful in the educational 
field as he is in the operatic. He is a worthy addition 
to local resident instructors in the Windy City, where 
Signor Trevisan is sure to find high favor. 


Will Rhodes Returns Home 


Will Rhodes, the Pittsburgh tenor, has just returned 
home after three successful weeks spent singing for the 
boys of Camp Merritt, New Jersey. 





A Note from the White House 


Henry Hadley’s splendid new patriotic song, “To Vic- 
tory” (Carl Fischer, New York) has made an instanta- 
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neous hit wherever it has been heard. It is dedicated to 
the Mothers of the Defenders of Democracy. Mrs. John 
R. MacArthur, president of that organization, sent a copy 
of the song to Mrs, Wilson at the White House and re- 
ceived the following note in reply: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
June 19, 1918. 
My pear Mas. MacArtuur—Mrs. Wilson has asked me to thank 
you most warmly for sending her a copy of Henry Hadley’s song, 
which she is very glad indeed to see. Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Epitu Bennam, Secretary. 
Mrs. John R. MacArthur, 
5! East Forty-second Street, New York City. 





BOSTON SYMPHONY LEADER CHOSEN 





Name of New Conductor Withheld for a Few Days— 
Probably Either Wood or Toscanini 


William Brennan, who succeeded Charles A. Ellis as 
manager of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was in New 
York on Monday of this week. Mr. Brennan stated that 
the board of trustees of the orchestra had already se- 
lected a new leader for the organization, but that for 
certain reasons the name of the conductor on whom the 
choice has fallen would not be announced for a few days, 
though probably in time for the next issue of the MusIcAL 
Courier. 

The Musica Courter understands from a reliable 
source that either Sir Henry J. Wood or Arturo Tosca- 
nini is likely to be at the head of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, with the chances favoring Sir Henry. He was, 
it is said, not at all averse to accepting the Boston offer 
when it was made him, but certain English contracts which 
he had made previous to receipt of it prevented his imme- 








SOCIETY OF 


AMERICAN MUSIC OPTIMISTS 


MANA ZUCCA, Founder and President 


Founded for the purpose of furthering the 
interests of American music and American 
musicians. Public concerts are given from 
time to time at which American artists are 
heard. American composers are invited to 
submit their compositions, either published 
or in manuscript form, to the judges of the 
society. 


A committee of competent judges at pri- 
vate auditions pass upon the compositions 
submitted, and those accepted are presented 
at the concerts of the society. 


It is not necessary to be a member of the 
society in order to obtain a hearing, nor is 
any expense attached to these performances 
to the composer or the artist. 


Five concerts were given during the last 
season and plans for the concerts of the sea- 
son of 1918-19 are now being formulated. 


Any information regarding membership, 
or the plans of the society, will be cheer- 
fully given by its secretary, Mrs. M. Gobert, 
4 West 130th Street, New York. 














diate acceptance. Strong pressure has been brought to 
bear to free him from these engagements, and it would 
not be at all surprising to learn that he will be in Boston 
next season after all. Second choice undoubtedly falls on 
Arturo Toscanini, in case Sir Henry cannot accept. The 
report which reached the MusicaL Courter asserted that 
these two men were the only candidates seriously consid- 
ered by the trustees after the field had been narrowed by 
the automatic elimination of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who 
accepted the leadership of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

The trustees, if reports are true, do not appear to have 
considered any American candidates, a regrettable fact 
under the circumstances. The only new name of a candi- 
date. mentioned in recent rumor is that of Tullio Serafin. 
Serafin is one of the best operatic conductors now in Italy, 
but has had little experience as a symphony leader. An- 
other rumor to the effect that a series of great conductors 
would lead the orchestra through the coming season is un- 
likely to be true on account of the difficulties of securing 
them with the abnormal conditions of transportation now 
obtaining. . 





Notwithstanding the war conditions, opera continues to 
flourish in Italy, In the beginning of June there were 
seasons at Rome, Pistoia, Bari, Spezia, Naples, Bologna, 
Genoa, Perugia, Parma and a number of other cities. 
These are not the “grand” seasons but consist of per- 
formances in the secondary theatres at popular prices, 
often by companies operating on a co-operative basis. 


o 
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Amparito Farrar’s Wonderful Eskimo Dog 


Several years ago, before Miss Farrar definitely forsook 
the light opera for the concert stage, she appeared in the 
leading soubrette role in Andreas Dippel’s production of 
the “Lilac Domino.” It was while she was appearing in 
this production in Columbus, Ohio, that the young soprano 
became the proud possessor of what has since proven a 
valuable prize dog. agin 

It seems that there was a dog fancier and breeder in 
that city who loved his animals to such an extent that he 
would not put them in any one’s care even when it came 
to disposing of them, and therefore had no sales shop. 
However, the man was well known for his remarkable 
pedigreed animals, which he took around personally to 
prospective purchasers, 

The man had been hovering around the stage door of 
the opera house for several weeks trying to tempt the 





AMPARITO FARRAR, 
American soprano, and her pure white Eskimo dog. 


prima donna with one of his favorites, but without result. 
One day he came along just as she was leaving the theatre 
and apparently had decided not to bring any of his “wares” 
for her approval as there was no visible evidence of a 
single dog. With a gracious and relieved smile, Miss Far- 
rar attempted to pass the man, but he stepped in her path 
and withdrew a diminutive white, wriggly, little puppy 
from his inside coat pocket, and held it up to the soprano, 
with a triumphant smile. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “isn’t he a beauty? I suppose I'll 
just have to take him, but I think you had better keep him 
until he is big enough to have some dimension or I shall 
probably get him mixed up with my powder puff in my 
make-up box, and wouldn't it be dreadful if I were to 
powder my nose with him?” 

So when the animal improved as to size and assumed 
the required dimensions, Miss Farrar accepted him and 
brought him back to New York. He has taken several 
prizes and, strangely enough, has developed a keen appre- 
ciation of music which has made him a constant and ap- 
preciative companion for the soprano. 


Vera Barstow an Equestrienne 


It may be of interest to many of her friends to see Vera 
Barstow as she appears mounted on horseback, when tak- 
ing her early morning exercise in Central Park. Miss 
Barstow is an excellent horsewoman, and ever since her 
childhood days, which she spent on a farm near Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, riding has been*her daily sport. Miss Barstow 
was forced to give up her riding during part of the winter, 
when she was going through a severe illness, but since 
early in March she has been daily on her horse, which was 
sent down again to her from Boston. The magnificent 
animal which she rides arouses the admiration of every 
visitor to Central Park. As the picture shows, it is a 
splendidly bred animal, whose sire was a famous racer. 
The horse was presented to Miss Barstow by the same 
lady who gave her her celebrated Guadagnini violin. 





VERA BARSTOW, 
Violinist and equestrienne, enjoying her early morning exercise in 
entral Park. 


When one looks at the fragile appearance of Miss Bar- 
stow, one would hardly guess that this young lady is not 
only a big artist, but that she is well known in New Eng- 
land as a lady rider, and has carried off several important 
private races. She is also an enthusiastic polo player, and 
has accepted a challenge to play polo when she goes to 
California during the season. 


At the Teatro Reinach, Parma, Italy, which is owned by 
Cleofonte Campanini, there were four special perform- 
ances of “Rigoletto” in the third week of June, with the 
baritone Viglione Borghese as the protagonist. 
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NEW YORK STADIUM CONCERTS 
Arnold Volpe, Conductor 





Monday, July 8 


Monday night’s “popular night” program included over- 
ture, “Light Cavalry,” Suppe; bacchanale, “Samson and 
Dalila,” Saint-Saéns; the Liszt second rhapsodie, and aria 
from “Ah, mon fils,” from “The Prophet,” and a fantasy 
from “Cavalleria.” Alma Beck gave first an impressive 
rendering of “Ah, mon fils,” from “Le Prophéte.” She 
was called upon for an encore and sang “Comin’ Through 
the Rye.” Bouilliez, the Belgian baritone, proved the ex- 
cellence of his voice and his art in the monologue from 
“Boris Godunofft” and a stirring rendition of the “La Mar- 
seillaise,” which closed the program. 

Tuesday, July 9 


Tuesday, July 9, the concert opened with a repetition of 
Rimsky-Korsakoft’s beautiful “Scheherazade,”  distin- 
guished, as the week before, by the splendid work of Ilya 
Schkolnik, solo violinist. The other orchestral numbers, 
excellently done, were the Tschaikowsky “Italian Caprice” 
and the dance music from “Prince Igor.” Margaret Ro- 
maine, the soloist, proved to have a voice of unusual 
beauty. She sang an aria from “Tosca” and one from 


“La Bohéme.” 
Wednesday, July 10 


The soloists were Vera Nette, coloratura soprano, and 
Charles Galagher, basso. 

Miss Nette chose as her selection “Una voce poco fa,” 
from “Barber of Seville,” and Mr. Galagher was heard in 
the “Invocation” from “Robert le Diable” (Meyerbeer). 

Again the orchestra under Conductor Volpe delighted 
the large audience with its program, which offered variety 
and excellent balance. It was as follows: Overture, 
“Phedre” (Massenet); suite, “Peer Gynt” (Grieg) ; 
“American Reveille” (Volpe) ; suite, “Scenes Napolitaines” 
(Massenet) ; fantasie from “Tales of Hoffmann” (Offen- 
bach), and “Dance of the Hours” from “Gioconda” 


( Ponchielli). 
Thursday, July 11 


Ernesto Berumen the well known young Mexican pianist, 
played the Hungarian fantasie by Liszt with the orchestra 
at the Stadium, on July 11. Not only was it the first time 
that a piano concert has been played in this big outdoor 
theatre, but it was the first time that the young Mexican 
had been heard with orchestra in New York. It will not 
be the last time that the piano will be played in these con- 
certs, to judge by the acoustic properties demonstrated by 
this experiment. Also, it will surely not be the last time 
that New Yorkers will have a chance to hear this young 
Mexican with orchestra. His extremely brilliant technic, 
big tone and incisive rhythm make him pre-eminently well 
fitted as an orchestra soloist. His reception amounted to 
an ovation, 

The vocal soloists were the same as recently appeared 
in Frank La Forge’s studio recital. Betsy Lane Shepherd, 
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soprano, sang the “Louise” aria with splendid technic and 
beauty of tone. Rosalie Wirthlin sang the “Jeanne d’Arc” 
aria of Bemberg with dramatic intensity and fervor. Er- 
nest Davis sang “Racconto” from “Bohéme,” and dis- 
played ringing high notes of unusual brilliancy. Charles 
Carver displayed his remarkable bass voice, clear diction 
and interpretative powers in a group of songs accompa- 
nied at the piano by Frank La Forge. Frank La Forge 
lent his artistic aid with telling effect in the encores and 
in the songs sung by his pupil, Charles Carver. The or- 
chestra numbers were Thomas’ “Mignon” overture and a 
“Rigoletto” fantasy. 


Friday, July 12 


Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony was the feature of the 
eae for Friday evening, July 12, Under Mr. 

olpe’s capable leadership the orchestra gave a brilliant 
rendition of this work, one that brought forth from the 
audience prolonged applause. Especially was the an- 
dante cantabile ably given, some of the finest work 
which the writer has heard from the orchestra since the 
beginning of these concerts being shown there. 

The soloist of the evening was Edna de Lima, so- 
prano, who sang “In quelle trine morbide,” from Puc- 
cini’s “Manon Lescaut.” Miss de Lima was in fine 
voice, and fully deserved the appreciation which the 
audience showed her. As an encore she gave “Un bel 
di,” from “Madame Butterfly,” and was compelled to 
repeat it. 

The other numbers on the program were the overture 
from Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” and “L’Automne,” 
from Glazounoff’s ballet, “The Seasons,” both measur- 
ing up to the standard which the first number of the 
program had set. 


Saturday, July 13 


The orchestral selections on Saturday evening were es- 
pecially attractive, including as they did Dvorak’s “Carna- 
val” overture, the fantasie from “Carmen,” Tschaikowsky’s 
“Nutcracker” suite, the ballet music from “Coppelia” (De- 
libes), Chabrier’s “Rhapsodie Espana,” and “American Re- 
veille,” a patriotic fantasie by Arnold Volpe, the distin- 
guished conductor of these concerts. Throughout the 
program, the orchestra played with spirit and precision, 
maintaining a good tone, a sure attack and a cohesive en- 
semble. Mr. Volpe’s fantasie is a well wrought compo- 
sition which should establish a vogue, as it has a special 
appeal in these times. 

The soloists were Mary Cassel, soprano, and Serge 
Zanco, a French tenor. The latter appeared twice on the 
program, singing the arias, “Ne pouvant reprimer,” from 
“Hérodiade,” and “Ciele e mar,” from “La Gioconda.” 
His voice is a robust and powerful organ, which made it- 
self heard at all parts of the stadium, and pleased the 
audience to the extent that encores were required. Miss 
Cassel sang Micaela’s air from “Carmen,” rendering the 
familiar music with facility and charm and winning sev- 
eral recalls. 

The audience numbered about three thousand and was 
unusually demonstrative in its appreciation, occasioning 
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several extra pieces from Mr. Volpe and his men, in ad- 
dition to encores by the soloists. 


Sunday, July 14 


Notwithstanding the severe shower which passed over 
the city at the end of the afternoon, an audience of at 
least 6,000 turned out for the special program which had 
been prepared for the celebration of Bastille Day. The 
orchestral numbers were as follows: Overture, “Mignon,” 


Thomas; Bacchanale, “Samson and Dalilah,” Saint- 
Saéns; ballet music from “Faust,” Gounod; “Rhapsodie 
Espana,” Chabrier; fantasie, “Carmen,” Bizet; “Scenes 


Napolitaines,” Massenet.” 

Mr. Volpe and his men were in fine fettle, evidently es- 
pecially enthused by the great audience and the occasion, 
and there were numerous encores, including the “Stars 
and Stripes Forever,” the Gounod “Ave Maria” and a 
part of the “Carmen” fantasy, which had to be repeated 
owing to the insistence of the audience. 

The soloists were Marie Louise Wagner, who gave a 
most acceptable rendition of the familiar “Il est doux” 
from Massenet’s “Hérodiade” and Luigi Samoli, tenor, 
who pleased the audience so much with his singing of the 
flower aria from “Carmen” that they called upon him for 
an encore, for which he chose the letter aria from “Tosca.” 
Miss Wagner, too, was called upon for an extra number 
and sang a delightful French chanson, with taste and 
effect. 


William-Pruette Passes Away 


Just as the MusicaL Courier goes to press, news ar- 
rives of the death of William Pruette, the baritone, who 
died at Liberty, N. Y., of tuberculosis, 

He was born in Washington, D. C., fifty-five years ago 
and went on the stage when he was twenty years old 
He gained fame in the baritone part of “Robin Hood.” 
For several years Mr, Pruette was a member of the Bos- 
tonians. 

He left a wife and two sons-—Roy Pruette, who played 
last year in one of the Shubert companies, and William 
Pruettc, Jr., who is in business in this city 


Sousa in Montreal 


3y courtesy of the management of the Dominion Park 
Company in Montreal, Canada, a concert was given there 
July 11 in honor of the returned convalescent soldiers, and 
the program was performed by Lieutenant John Philip 
Sousa and his band. The enthusiasm of the military and 
lay listeners passed all bounds, and the noted composer 
conductor and his players received an ovation such as has 
seldom fallen to their lot. 


The Léon-Donalda Wedding 


Cards have been received announcing the marriage of 
Mischa Léon, the tenor, and Pauline Donalda, mezzo 
soprano. The wedding took place in Paris on June 11. 
Both singers are known in America through their former 
connection with opera companies on this side of the water. 




















GIOVANNI MARTINO 


SPANISH BASSO 


What the daily press of Toronto said of 
his singing at the recent Italian Red Cross 
Benefit in that city: 

















The Mephisto of Signor Martino was 
the outstanding character. He has a 
sonorous, robust voice, and an orator- 
ical style which inferred a wide ex- 
perience on the operatic stage. He 
won a conspicuous triumph in the 
song, ‘Calf of Goid,’”’ to which he gave 
an abandon and vigor that aroused so 
much enthusiasm that he had to re- 
spond with a repeat.—The Globe, Toronto 
June 12, 1918. 


Much of the success was due to the 
singing of Mephisto’s numbers by 
Giovanni Martino, a Spanish basso who 
made a good impression with the Bos- 
ton Grand Opera Company last au- 
tumn. His voice ig unique in power, 
resonance and beauty, and he sang 
with a verve and refinement that were 
fascinating from first to last.——Toronto 
Saturday Night, June 22, 1918. 











Mr. Giovanni Martino, who sang the 
role of Mephistopheles, is the posses- 
sor of a vigorous bass voice, and he 
ave a virile interpretation of the 
atanic music. He made a particularly 
good impression with his first aria, 
which he had to repeat.— Toronto Mail 
and Empire, June 12, 1918. 








In the cast, the work of Giovanni 
Martino as Mephistopheles and Ruth 
Thom as Marguerite proved the tri- 
umph of the evening. Miss Thom sang 
in superb voice throughout the entire 
presentation. Mr. Martino is the pos- 
sessor of a powerful ‘and wonderfull 
dramatic voice with a spirit whic 
never falled to excite the enthusiastic 
applause from his hosts of admirers.— 
The Toronto World, June 12, 1918. 





. « » This exception was Giovanni 
Martino, the eminent Spanish basso, 
who came over from New York to take 
the part of Mephisto. . ... 

The Mephisto of Signor Martino was 
the outstanding role. His voice has 
great volume and vibrancy, and his 
commanding style and splendid figure 
made his singing a notable feature of 
the performance and caused one to 
regret that the work was not being 
liven in operatic form.— Toronto Sunday 
Jorld, June 15, 1918. 














Mr. Giovanni Martino, who has had 
a wide experience on the operatic 
stage, and whose voice is big and so- 
norous, gave a vigorously dramatic 
performance of the role of Mephis- 
gmp Toronto Star Weekly, June 
15, 1918. 
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The Shanewis Blouse 
We have had Mary Garden and Mary Pick 
Chocolates and the and now 
article known as the “Shanewis Blouse,” named 
ter Cadman’s successful American opera 
en last year at the Metropolitan Opera House 
Chis sartorial creation made its appearance a few wecks 


Perfume 
Red Feather Products, 


mes an 


“Shanewis,” 
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warmth One, for instance, said: “Next came a fea- 
ture of the evening which roused the assembled thou- 
sands to a wild outburst of enthusiasm. Lucien Mura- 
tore, attired in the uniform of a French infantryman and 
flanked by color bearers carrying the French and Amer- 
ican flags, sang ‘La Marseillaise’ with. a fervor that 
thrilled every one in the Garden. He was accompanied 
by the Garde Republicaine Band, every one of whose 
sixty players is a war veteran and most of whom wear 
war medals. When the singer had finished and had re- 
gained his seat with difficulty because of the enthusiastic 
congratulations of the assembled diplomatists, soldiers and 
naval officers, the applause of the audience continued 
until he responded with an encore.” 


Carl Riemenschneider’s Results 


Carl Riemenschneider, the popular Cleveland pianist 
and pedagogue, has just closed down his studio for the 
summer, after a tremendously busy season, and with 
the present prospect of even greater activity during 
1918-19. Last month the Riemenschneider classes dis- 
tinguished themselves especially when some of their ad- 
vanced examples appeared in recital before about 700 
persons (many of them professional musicians) and gave 
a striking demonstration of well directed and effective 
piano playing. The most enthusiastic praise that fol- 
lowed the event came from the pleased colleagues of 
Mr. Riemenschneider—a rare tribute, as musical exigen- 
The pupils who distinguished themselves were 


cies gO 
Cushing, Lucile Bailey, Harry Goldberger, 


Cornelia 
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Grace Gardner, George Mulfinger, Helen Faber, Hazel 
Veit, Eleanor Koester, Naomi Crittenden, Mrs. H. D, 
Gifford, Mrs. John Leese, Helen Schermerhorn, Leona 


Otto Muncke. 


Archibald Sessions’ Choir at Camp Dix 


Archibald Sessions,’ organist and choirmaster of the St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Jersey City Heights, N. J., with 
nis choir of twenty-five professional singers, through the 
generosity of the vestry of St. John’s, went to Camp Dix 
on Saturday, June 29. In the evening of that day the 
choir, under Mr. Sessions’ direction, gave a miscellaneous 
program, much to the-delight of the boys, who were ex- 
tremely enthusiastic in their expressions of approval, On 
Sunday afternoon, the choir remained to give a concert 
of religious music, which was as thoroughly, if less noisily, 
enjoyed than that of the preceding evening. 


Zottman, 


Richard Arnold Leaves $45,000 


The will of the late Richard Arnold, vice-president of 
the New York Philharmonic Society, who died here June 
21, filed and admitted to probate in the Surrogates’ Court 
last week, gives his entire estate of “about $5,000” in 
realty and “about $40,000” in personalty as a life estate 
for his widow, Marie Arnold, of 208 East Sixty-first street, 
after which the principal is to go to his son, Felix Arnold, 
of West Eighty-ninth street. The document names the 
son, without bonds, as executor. 








in Omaha, Neb. in the smart shops of that city 
iys the Omaha Bee: “The new Indian opera ‘Shanewis’ 
is been the inspiration for a very stunning blouse of 
lian-red Georgette It is one of the over-the-head af 
uf ot the peplum type, em roidered very effectively nn 
eavy blue and white worsteds \ slip-through sash of 
ue satin is an important feature It is one of the many 
onderful new blouses which, arrived last week, and one 
the ost striking things | have seen this season.” 
Muratore on Bastille Day : 
e Musica, Courter has told many times of the 
plendid work which Lucien Muratore, the distinguished 
ench tenor, of the Chicago Opera Association, has 
e¢ in aiding various war causes by giving his services 
especially by his soul stirring singing of “La Mar 
eillaise Phe crowning feature of the observance of 
July 14, Bastille Day, in New York was the great mass 
neeting at Madison Square Garden, at which notables 
all the Allied countries were present. There were 
peeches and there was music, but the climax of the 
ening was reached with Muratore’s “La Marseillaise.” 
e daily papers all praised the French tenor with great 
GEORGE 
is rare that the interviewer is taken behind the scenes 
n the real meaning of the term. Of course we all know 
he actre ho is picturesquely lounging in her Louis XV1 
doir or the hero‘c tenor showing his snuffboxes and 
iwarelte case but in an ordinary interview, one hardly 
! to hope that the inner and real qualities of an artist 
ill be in the slightest degree revealed 
Monday recently was a double starred day for this 
irticular interviewer. The home of George Copeland was 
the great object—his opinions and criticisms being no less 
lesired. Ushered into a low studded hall, | found the walls 
1 warm orange, the woodwork painted a brilliant turquoise 
wreat p clate chairs, done in old vellow brocade, 
vere opposite a directoire couch, over which hung a superb 
panish cape of gold cloth, dating from the XVIth century 
(on the wall was an exquisite French candelabrum glitter 
ng with crystal pendants The effect was altogether 
istounding in its onrush of glowing color. Mr. Copeland’s 
music room is a beautifully proportioned chamber, high 
vaulted, with recessed French windows; and each object in 
it, whether utilitarian or ornamental, is something possess 
mig true beauty The room belongs to an art st, a traveler, 
one who knows many countries, many aspects of life 
\s a host Mr. Copeland put one at ease by his gracious 


yet restrained manner, his well modulated voice, his whim 
humor and his intellectual grasp of life and art. He 
sationalist, with an amazing vocabulary, 
of hackneyed word and phrase, and 


ical 


is a supreme conver 


especially in this area 


the half hour allotted to the interviewer flew by quickly 
Most pianists are too interested in the piano,” said Mr. 
Copeland, “They fail to realize the wealth of inspiration 
to be got from people, nature, books, beautiful buildings, 
theatres, ete. A course in architecture should be compul 
ory for any one who is going to play the piano, Another 
quality utterly indispensable to any real artist is vulgarity 
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not commonplaceness—but real vulgarity. Take the 
American theatre—the greatest objection to the ordinary 
risyue farce is its lack of vulgarity. It is only coarse and 
common. To be vulgar artistically requires good breeding, 
a tra‘'ned mind and unfailing instinct.” 

“Has musical criticism been of any help to you?” Mr. 
Copeland was asked. 

‘The inconsistent critic is always the best one. A con- 
sistent critic, who has decided on his mode and never de- 
parts therefrom, is usually wrong. In this country I know 
of only one pre-eminent man who gives constructive criti- 
Philip Hale. In my own work he has played a most 
and he has been of the greatest assistance 
”y his unfailing vision. He has the rare combination of 
appreciation and a sense of right criticism.” 

When the beauty of an exquisite Aubusson covered sofa 
was commented upon, Mr. Copeland said, “I have an in- 
tense interest in rare stuffs, jewels and fine old furniture. | 
find strong stimulant in the color and lights of jewels or 
in the texture of old brocades. All arts are, and should 
be, interrelated. People go in for music in these days” 
there was u nsuppressed disgust in his voice—“much as they 
go in for social service or athletics. Music should be only 
for those who are called. Musicians are prone to analysis; 


cism 
important part, 


but to me, if a thing be beautiful, why not let it alone? Can 
it be more than heautiful? 
“Love people for their fine qualities—love light, color, 


and above all, don’t be afraid to feel. The secret of 
It is that subtle communication of the mind 
One of the greatest 


sound, 
art is feeling 
with the intangible and unknowable. 
hindrances to real expression is tradition. Traditions are 
splendid for families, but useless for art. Genuine art 
neither knows nor needs them. I remember an amazing bit 
of philosophy that I learned in Italy. A beggar was 
stretched on a wall in the sun. As I passed, he automat- 
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COPELAND—PIANIST AND PERSONALITY 


ically thrust out his hand for money. I asked him what he 
wanted it for. ‘No food for two days’ was the answer. Then 
| asked him why he didn’t try to find something to do to 
earn the money. He said that he did not wish to work. Then 
I asked him what he would do if I refused to give him any 
money. His reply was, ‘The sun still shines and the sea 
is blue!’ This leads me to speak of the sea—the great, mys- 
terious, palpitating ocean—the most alluring, enticing, cruel 
and kind thing in the world. It is my greatest joy in life, 
after people. It is only when I am in or on the sea that 
| am entirely happy. I want nothing then. The mystery, 
the power, color and opulence of the ocean is all satisfying. 
It is wholly elemental always. 

“Of my own work,” he continued, “I would always rather 
have the unprejudiced opinion of a painter, a writer, 
architect, sculptor or a singer, who is really musical, than 
| would a pianist. Pianists seldom have a deep apprecia- 
tion of anything except that which they do themselves. 
De Pachmann is the pianist who utterly satisfies me musi- 
cally; then Gabrilowitsch, a real poet who loves beaut‘ful 
sound. 

“Tt is extraordinary the number of-men and women who 
make music their profession who are not in the least musi- 
cal. Then the horrors of the artist who imagines that 
music is intellectual. As if music was ever anything but 
emotional. An art’st should play so that every note lives 
he should love music for its beauty—let it live in its own 
atmosphere, not put it into states of mind, temperament or 
interpretations. If he has created beautiful sound—it will 
never die, for beauty is imperishable, therefore eternal, 
and nothing else is. Debussy was so right when he said 
that music should have no beginning or end. It comes from 
somewhere, passes before one, and goes on somewhere. 
Others are hearing it always. No beautiful thing is ever 
lost.” my Gi 
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4 On the second floor in Mr. Copeland's artistic and handsomely furnished home on Beacon Hill in Boston, The connecting doors Pianist. 
x open into the large music room, where Mr. Copeland spends the greater part of his time when at home. 
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ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA 
RE-ENGAGES LEVITZKI 


1918 








Other Artists Announced—Francesca Peralta and 
Toscha Seidel, Who Will Make His Debut with 
Orchestra—The “Fighting for Freedom” 
Pageant Pleases— “Pinafore” and 
“Pirates of Penzance” Revived 


St. Louis, Mo., July 8, 

Mischa Levitzki, the brilliant young American pianist, 
who made his local debut with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra last winter, will be heard again next year. Ar- 
thur J. Gaines, manager of the orchestra, announced that 
Levitzki had been re-engaged at the request of many of 
the orchestra patrons. This young artist has had a most 
unusual concert career. Although he has been before 
the public scarcely two years, he already has appeared 
wi.t all the leading symphony orchestras in the country, 
and by many of them has been re-engaged. His appear- 
ance with the St. Louis Orchestra last March immedi- 
ately established him with the concert public here as an 
artist of remarkable attainments. ' 

Another artist engaged is Francesca Peralta, soprano, 
who will be remembered for her splendid performances 
in opera at the Municipal Theatre in Forest Park last 
summer. Toscha Seidel, violinist, pupil of the famous 
Leopold Auer, will make his St, Louis debut early in the 
season with the orchestra. A novelty to be offered the 
symphony patrons will be the famous Belgian actor, Carlo 
Liten, who gives dramatic recitations with orchestral ac- 
companiment 

Notices have been sent out to last year’s subscribers in- 
viting a renewal of their subscriptions. Prices of season 
tickets will remain the same as previous seasons. 


“Fighting for Freedom” Pageant Effective 


1918. 


“Fighting for Freedom,” the Independence Day pag- 
eant written by Thomas Wood Stevens, opened its season 
of four nights on Thursday, July 4, at the Municipal 
Theatre in Forest Park. Henrietta Crossman as Liberty, 
Helen Ware as Belgium, Robert Edeson as England and 
Irving Pichel as Autocracy took the leading roles and 
played them effectively. Costuming was elaborate, and 
the new lighting system in the theatre made all scenic ef- 
fects much finer than heretofore has been possible. The 
music for the pageant was arranged by Ernest R. Kroe- 
ger, ‘and the work of the men’s and women’s choruses 
the Knights of Columbus, the St. Louis Ita?ian Opera, 
the Chaminade Chorus and the Morning Choral Society 
all under the excellent direction of William Theodore 
Diebels, contributed to a large extent toward the unquali- 
fied success of the pageant. Noel Poepping was the mu- 
sical director. 


“Pinafore” and “Pirates of Penzance” 


“Pinafore,” the third of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas to be put on by the Park Opera Company, was 
given a very good performance on Sunday night, June 
30. The cast included Bertram Peacock, James Stevens, 
Arthur Aldridge, John E. Young, A. L. Pellaton, Ivy 
Scott, Mildred Rogers and Yra Jeanne. All these voices 
are good, and with constant association, the cast and the 
chorus are getting closer together, and very creditable 
ensemble werk is developing with each successive week. 

“Pirates of Penzance” is the bill for the current week. 
Arthur Aldridge and Ivy Scott did some _ interesting 
work, both in solo and duo, their voices blending pleas- 


ingly. Z. W. B. 


“Women of the Homeland” 


The full title on a pre-publication copy of the new 
ballad by Bernard Hamblen (to be published by Leo 
Feist, Inc.) is “Women of the Homeland (God Bless 
You, Every One!)” It is a telling caption and one that 
tugs at the heart at all times, but particularly in these 
days when American womenhood has justified itself so 
gloriously and is so close to the vital essence of the big 
things our men are doing in Europe and in our own 
country. 

Composer Hamblen has felt the uplifting power of 
his own title and he has written words and music that 
are on a par with his captional inspiration. The verses 
are simple, heartfelt, stirring, and the melody has the 
same rare qualities. The result is a song of unusual 
power and appeal. It is devoid of cheap sentimental- 
ity, it disdains the tawdry device of borrowing a strain 
of familiar patriotic music, and it maintains a consistent 
degree of dignity and refinement. 

“Women of the Homeland” is a song that Schumann- 
Heink, McCormack, Matzenauer, Bispham and other 
singers who put soul into their vocalism should be able 
to employ with the utmost satisfaction to themselves 
and to their audiences. The kind of song our public 
desires in these stressful hours is not lyricism of the 
decadent sort, with exotic poetry and sophisticated har- 
monies, but plain pieces with homely, truthful senti- 
ment, and a clean and deep felt thought and undertone 
that call to the best in us and touch the everlasting 
chord of sympathy in mankind. Such a song for all 
classes of people is “Women of the Homeland.” 


Betsy Lane Shepherd in Song Recital 

Betsy Lane Shepherd gave an interesting song recital 
on Friday afternoon, July 12, in the studio of Sergei Kli- 
bansky, 212 West Fifty-ninth street, New York. Miss 
Shepherd was in excellent voice, and sang her numbers 
with much charm. Her program was made up of three 
groups, containing “Dawn,” “Curran,” “An Oxford Gar- 
den” and “Old English Lullaby,” Mabel Wood Hill; “The 
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ANNA CASE TO GIVE ANNUAL RECITAL 
AT OCEAN GROVE, N.J., AUGUST 3 


Anna Case will give her second annual recital in the 
Auditorium at Ocean Grove, N. J., on Saturday evening, 
August 3, with Charles Gilbert Spross at the piano. For 
this recital Miss Case is preparing an unusually attractive 
program, and her brilliant success there a year ago unques 
tionably will be more than repeated. 

During the month of June, Miss Case has been very 
busy making phonograph records. Reports come from the 
laboratory that never before has this beautiful American 
singer been in better voice or vocally more effective. 

Miss Case is spending her summer on the Long Island 
Sound near New York, where she will remain until early 
October. Her past season was her most successful, and 
next season’s booking indicates an even bigger one. 

The following criticisms of two leading papers convey 
their own meaning: “The singing of Miss Case was a rev- 
elation to Toledo,” said the Toledo Times, Toledo, Ohio, 


May 2, 1918. “This charming young American singer, who 
hoasts of having received her entire education in this coun 
try, stands preeminently among the greatest singers of 
the hour A voice of rare beauty and great purity, to 
which is added a personality that is at. once charming and 
ingratiating, she held the vast audience spellbound by the 
magic of her art.” 

“Miss Case delivered her program 
opulence of voice and temperament,” said the Hartford 


with all her usual 


Daily Times, Hartford, Conu., April 23, 1918. “Nature 
has endowed this American singer with a voice that for 
range, purity and beauty of timbre is hardly equalled by 


the native vocal equipment of any singer of any national 
ity or school now before the public and that she 
has reached a plane of artistry entitling her to honorable 
rank among the foremost contemporary exponents of the 
singer's art.” 





Fount of Brindisi,” Cadman; “O quand je dors,” Liszt; 
‘Le long des saules,” Fourdrain; Staub’s “L’heure silen 
cieuse,” and “L’heure delicieuse,” “The Gap in the Hedge,” 
Old English; “The Dairy Maids,” La Forge; “I'll Follow 
You,” Florence T. Maley; “Irish Diplomat,” Estill, and 
John Prindle Scott’s “The Wind’s in the South.” The 
artist was enthusiastically applauded, and was obliged te 
give three added numbers. She was ably accompanied by 
Louise R. Keppel. 
Newark Soprano Again Wins Popularity 

Florence RoBrecht, the well known soprano, of Newark, 
N. J., appeared at a musicale recently in Orange, N. J., 
and was most enthusiastically received. Her program was 
as follows: “The Spirit Flower” (Campbell-Tipton), 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail” (Zo Elliott), “The Magic 
of Your Eyes” (Penn), “Design” and “Every Little Nail” 
(Vanderpool), “The Voice of Love” (Ella Della) and 
‘The Morning Wind” (Gena Branscombe). Three of the 
songs had to be repeated—“There’s a Long, Long Trail,” 
“The Magic of Your Eyes” and “The Voice of Love.” In 
fact, all of Miss Robrecht’s numbers might have been re 
peated, so charmingly were they rendered. 


Activities of Lillian Sherwood Newkirk 


Lillian Sherwood Newkirk, the New York vocal teacher, 
has opened a studio at 962 Chapel street, New Haven, 
Conn. in. response to the earnest and repeated solicita- 
tion of many of her resident pupils. Mrs. Newkirk will 
teach in New Haven until August 10, when she will 
suspend until September 17. She will reopen her New 
York studio, located in the Metropolitan Opera House 
Building, on September 28. 

Many of Mme. Newkirk’s pupils, among them Grace 
Burnes and Dallas Godillot, have been singing for the 
army boys at the various cantonments nefr New York. 





Important Items About Marie Stone-Langston 


Marie Stone-Langston, the contralto, has 
had a very busy climax to her On May 24 she 
sang in Kutztown, Pa., and at Mart?’nsburg, W. Va., on 
May 31. June 16 and 23 she appeared in “The Messiah” 
at Willow Grove, Pa., with the Philadelphia Choral So 
ciety, Henry Gordon Thunder, conductor. The orches- 


favorite 


season 


tra was Victor Herbert’s and the event was Mme 
Stone-Langston’s fourth “Messiah” appearance with 
that society. 

Very recently the singer sang at Camp Humphry, 


Va., for the men of her husband’s (Lieutenant List) 
company, 522d Engineers Each man she presented 
with a box of cigarettes and there were 250 men 

Mme. Stone-Langston has been engaged to sing the 
contralto solos at Willow Grove this summer, making 
her fourth year with Mr. Leps at that spot 


George Reimherr Keeping Busy 


On Tuesday, July 9, George Reimherr, now under 
the flag and at Camp Upton, gave a fencing exhibition 
at the Base Hospital, Columbia University, New York 
On July 16, the champion was ordered to give a 


bayonet fencing exhibition at Madison Square Garden, 


fencer 


solo 


New York. On July 17, Private Re‘mherr was 
ist at the Stadium open air concert, New York, with 
Arnold Volpe and: his symphony orchestra. He sang Fay 


Foster’s new war song,’ “The Americans Come.” 


Merle Alcock to Sing “St. Matthew's Passion” 

Merle Alcock is to sing the contralto music of Bach’s 
“St. Matthew's Passion” when it is performed for the 
third consecutive year by the New York Oratorio Soci- 
ety next April 











AMERICAN CONTRALTO 


Christine Schu 


“Christine Schutz possesses a 
glorious contralto voice and cap- 
tivated the audience by singing 
of a high artistic standard.” 
Winnipeg Eve. Tribune, April 10, 1978 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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EMANCIPATING AMERICA MUSICALLY 
By ARTHUR DARIUS 














An eminent English philosopher once observed that the 
cultural activities of a people diminish in times of war 
and become accelerated when peace is restored. In proof 
of which he cited the Franco-Prussian War, which was 
followed by a renascence of belle-lettres in France, and 
of music in Germany 

The present war has proved the exception to many a 
rule and the sarcophagus of many an ancient prejudice. 
Never in the history of this country has there been such 
feverish productivity in the drama, in music, in painting 
and in poetry. What is significant in this activity on a 
grand scale is the groping for new forms and values to 
harmonize with the great issues of the day. There is a 
yeneral recognition that the old art forms are woefully 
inadequate. And, indeed, in that short span which separates 
1918 from 1914, we seem to have leaped a century. What 
satished us before is now seen as a snare and a delusion. 
It is as though we were 
make the 
a Brobding 
feet of a 


irying to 
strides of 
nag with the 
Lilliput 

Most fundamental of 
all the arts, how has 
music reflected the ‘new 
forces? Has it caught 
the rhythms of the 
larger panoramas un 
folded by the war? A 
glance at the musical 
record of the season 
just ended, perhaps the 
most notable in point 
of quantitative produc 
tion, shows that, in the 
main, music has not ad 
justed itself to its new 
potentialities. Most of 
the programs show the 
same routine as in 
years previous; the few 
novelties produced 
were brought forth 
stealthily and half apo 
logetically. The focus 
of our attention was 
not the spiritual values 
underlying music, but 
the caperings and pir 
ouettings of prima 
donna fiddlers and 
singers with fiddling propensities, The even 
stirred the dead bones of Paganini to make vicious com- 
parisons. The question often was asked whether or not 
any of the new violinists played in the grand manner of 
Paganini. Not an academic question; if it be true that we 
have stood still in music when all the wor'd moved, per- 
haps we are reverting to ancient styles. 


critics 


About Paganini 


There has been an attempt to reproduce the grand style 
in violin playing, but without success. The gesture is here, 
but the grandeur is lacking. The mannerisms of a Paga- 
nini may he aped, but his genius has been swallowed up in 
eternity. The classics are dead in form; what genius was 
incorporated in them has been transmitted by a spiritual 
law of heredity to us. But what is this grand style in 
which Paganini is supposed to have played? Fetis, his 
friend and biographer, narrates that the Genoese wizard 
hinted of a marvelous secret which he alone possessed, 
but that secret went to the grave with him. His contem- 
poraries are unanimous in the statement that he had a 
thin and wiry tone, in this respect unlike the moderns who 
strive for volume and big tone production. Robert Schu- 
mann wrote, after hearing him for the first time: “With 
how small, how thin a tone he commenced, but gradually 
he began to weave his spells.” Berlioz was amazed by his 
venturesome flights and his newly discovered source of 
flageolet tones. It is true that Paganini employed ex- 
tremely thin strings and that he often tuned his violin a 
semitone higher than the normal; the G string he tuned 
even beyond B flat, with marvelous effects in depth. But 
these mannerisms alone could not explain his genius which 
not only dominated the public which regarded him as a 





sorcerer, but likewise swayed the leading musicians and in- 
tellects of his day. It should also be remembered that his 
compositions have a bizarre quality and that he played 
them frequently. All evidence points to the inference that 
both as virtuoso and composer he was sui generis, pos- 
sessing an almost morbidly keen musical organization, in 
this respect resembling Mozart and Berlioz. 

Whatever he possessed of the grand style belonged to 
the domain of temperament, as pointed out by Felix Men- 
delssohn. Modern artists represent a different school and 
different tendencies. While Paganini enlarged the power 
of the violin he could not prescribe the emotions of a cen- 
tury to come. Hence all attempts to imitate him or to 
reproduce ancient styles mistake the workings of evolu- 
tion in music, as in life. We of today must look forward 
to the new world that is being shaped; at least one 


among the newer violinists realizes this need. During the 





MAYO WADLER. 


season the writer was impressed by the activities of an 
American violinist, Mayo Wadler, who was courageous 
enough to play modern works and determined enough to 
bring out compositions by living American composers. 
Impressed likewise by his innate modesty and emotional 
depth in playing, the writer interviewed him in his studio 
on Riverside Drive, The room overlooks the Hudson and 
the warm panels of the fading sun blended with the rose 
and ebony of the furnishings. On a work table piled high 
were books on esthetics, psychology and social problems. 
A student since boyhood, life and art are intensely seri- 
ous correlations for him. Iconoclastic to the core, his 
mind has a bite and his speech is epigrammatic. 

“Why even think of returning to Paganini? It is true 
he enlarged the instrument but his content is as obsolete 
as Robert Fulton’s Claremont. Unless music will 
reflect the conditions of its own time it must decay, as 
architecture decayed. We worship names instead 
of realities. Today we are working out new values in 
national life, why not in our cultural life? Science dis- 
cards obsolete notions; they seem to thrive better in the 
arts. American music can be made a reality if virtuosi 
will not ignore native works. Do you know that in recent 
years we have turned out excellent compositions, worthy 
to rank with the best, but my colleagues are obsessed by 
tradition. I mean to continue my work in making modern 
programs. Only in that way can we become emancipated 
musically from the Old World.” 

As an earnest of his aims he has issued a call to Ameri- 
can composers to send their new manuscripts for the vio- 
lin to him and from them he intends to make up the pro- 
grams for next season. A few more artists with like aims 
ne % foundation of a new era in our musical life will 
ve laid. 
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Florence Hinkle’s Sound Advice to Singers 


“So few recognize the difference between diction and 
word illustration. The result is that we find singers enun- 
ciating so clearly that they exaggerate their consonants 
and make the tone hard and thereby lose resonance, or 
exaggerate the vowel formation to such an extent that the 
tone is too free. Many people will say that a tone can not 
be too free, that real singing is the freeing of all muscular 
strain or tightness, but they do not realize that many sing- 
ers when taught to relax from strain overemphasize relax- 
ation, and as a result, have no co-ordination. When this 
occurs, an unpleasant vibration appears which not only 
mars the beauty of the voice but often causes a deviation 
from pitch. 

“Constant attention to articulation, breath and muscular 
energy is absolutely essential, but not only from one angle. 
A happy medium must be found. I do not say that ex- 
aggeration is never necessary, as it is very helpful in many 
cases, particularly to circumvent echoes or vibrations, but 
this must be handled judiciously and with great discretion. 
Every auditorium you sing in is different as to acoustics, 
and after a little experience the singer will learn to sense, 
when he has sung but a few notes, what exaggerations are 
necessary in a particular theatre. Often one has to ac- 
centuate an s, an r or a d at the end of a word to make 
it carry, as, for instance, in a word like ‘stunned.’ If the 
d is not dwelt on, the effect is ‘stun.’ Then, again, in a 
word like ‘drone,’ if the o is not exaggerated the tone stops 
from the deadening effect of the consonant n. We mean 
to convey the sound of oh, and must carry that forma- 
tion on the tone in this way—dro-o-o0-o—until the conclu- 
sion of the note, when the nd must be added. If that were 
not done there would be very little tone, and all that could 
be heard would be a hard buzzing sound something like 
this—dron-n-n-n, with the n predominating. 

“All these details of enunciation and articulat‘on must 
give way to the hair splitting delicacies of word illustra- 
tion. For instance, the letter r must be dwelt on in words 
such as ‘crash’ or ‘cruel’ in order to gain both effect and 
tone, whereas in the word ‘charm’ it must almost he neg- 
lected, or the word loses its delicate meaning. The as- 
pirated h is ofter accentuated with great success for de- 
scription and to create atmosphere, and it undoubtedly 
helps the purity and quality of the tone. It helps breathing 
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also. Can you picture yourself singing an aspirated h 
without taking a long breath? It can not be done success- 
fully. 


“Let me add one more suggestion. Exaggerate articula- 
tion and enunciation, if necessary, for meaning, emphasis 
or color, but do not forget that word pictures can often 
be gained by a slight musical accent or a suggestion of 
diminuendo or crescendo. The careful use of (much 
abused and often badly handled) rubato is of inestimable 
value, but I cannot speak of that now, as it would take 
pages of careful analysis to go into its detailed advantages. 
I advise all students not only to learn the meaning of the 
word, but to make a study of it as well. 

“A careful tempering of word illustration with clear dic- 
tion is one of the greatest assets of good tone production, 
and it not only concentrates the voice, but it helps interpre- 
tation, and above all, it paints the picture to the audience.” 


Music and Militarism 
(From the Seattle Town Crier.) 

We, in our Northwestern corner of the country, seem to 
have lost touch with other music centers and become highly 
sensitized on the subject of what music shall or shall not 
be played during the continuance of the war. At one of the 
most notable recitals of the season, music by German com- 
posers, though their bones have long ago turned to dust, 
was barred from the pianist’s program, but fortunately 
his encores were not restricted and some of Schumann’s 
ever lovely music was heard. 

Across the mountains to the east, in Spokane, the works 
of Mozart, Schumann and Beethoven were played at a 
recent concert. Down in San Francisco they are hearing 
Wagner. Can it be that those cities and many others in 
this country are less patriotic than we? We, who have 
not yet learned “The Star Spangled Banner” so that we 
can negotiate every verse! Even in London, which has 
suffered from the raids of the Hun at his vicious worst, 
Bach and Handel, Haydn and Brahms, may all be heard. 
But Seattle has placed the ban on some of the best music 
that has ever been written—and will have to visit her neigh- 
horing towns to enjoy that pleasure, unless the absurdity 
of the whole business is recognized by those who have the 
courage of their convictions, and the music of Mozart and 
Beethoven is again restored to rightful place. 


The American Red Cross section in Milan, Italy, re- 
cently gave a concert there, at which the principal artist 
was Alvina Dianette, a young American soprano who has 
sung in Italy with considerable, success. 
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WERRENRATH’S SUGGESTIONS 
FOR PROGRAM BUILDING 


The building of a recital program is an art which has 
not received the care and attention which it deserves, pos- 
sibly because it has not been considered of primary im- 
portance. After a singer is launched, having a well trained 
voice, interpretative ability, a large repertoire, and all the 
necessities which he feels he must possess in order to give 
an entire recital, he realizes more than ever the difficulty 
of presenting an enjoyable-and well balanced program. 

An uninteresting program is not only a handicap but 
often creates a prejudice against other qualities of merit, 
and in some instances actually overbalances good charac- 
teristics to such an extent that it is a danger signal en 
route to future success. 

One hears constantly, on leaving the concert hall, such 
remarks as, “What a beautiful voice, but I wonder what 
is the matter. Toward the end of the recital I lost all 
interest.” Look over your program and find why your 
enthusiasm and interest have waned. It is almost invaria- 
bly the badly balanced program that is at fault, and al- 
though the artist has presented the usual conventional 
numbers, he has neglected the important factors in re- 
taining interest—contrast and climax. Two songs, however 
beautiful, written in the same mood, will lose their effect- 
iveness because of the lack of contrast. A song of humor- 
ous or romantic mood may follow a dramatic number, but 
two songs of the same mood must never follow each other. 
The result is disastrous because it is an anticlimax. 

I have often been asked by young singers to give them 
a form or outline for recital programs. This is a difficult 
task, as I do not want to lay down an ironclad rule, but 
an old and favorite method of program construction is the 
chronological order, beginning with a group of folksongs 
(of all nations or of one, as the artist prefers) which may 
be substituted by old Italian arias. Following this might 
come a classic group by composers of the Scandinavian or 
French schools, and in conclusion I would suggest a group 
or possibly two of modern songs. This form has much 
to recommend it if used as a foundation or outline. 

A grave error which even some of our greatest artists 
fail to recognize is the adoption of one program for an 
entire season. Outside of the fact that it shows a lack 
of repertoire, people may not want to hear an artist more 
than once if he is constantly singing the same songs. 
Then again, a song that thrills an audience in a small, 
rural town may not have the same effect on an audience 
in a large manufacturing city, where the activities are 
diametrically opposite, and may not satisfy the music-sated 
critics of our metropolitan cities. The obvious inference 
of a sameness in songs or programs is laziness on the part 
of the artist. A repertoire consisting of thirty or forty 
programs or five hundred to one thousand songs is not 
absolutely essential, by any means—but every artist ought 
to have the knowledge of from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred and twenty-five songs each season for the construc- 
tion of programs 

It is a bad idea to have a fixed program. I have heard 
a great many artists say that they had a No. 1 for big 
cities, like New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, etc., and a program No. 2 for another set, pos- 
sibly smaller in size, a No. 3 for the next set, and so on. 
This idea of a fixed routine tires the artist in voice and 
interpretation, and, as always follows, the audience loses 
interest. An approximate form can be used, but frequent 
changes, possibly after each concert, will keep the artist 
from growing stale. 

A clever beginner will familiarize himself with the old 
Italian, with Scandinavian, Russian and French, as well as 
the best American compositions, and the more modern of 
all languages. I would particularly advise delving into the 
wonderful but little known Scandinavian, not only because 
of any personal feeling (my father was a Dane), but be- 
cause it will be worth while. In the future I feel certain 
that concert singers will make the songs of Scandinavian 
composers the backbone of their programs, and that this 
beautiful music will quickly and permanently replace the 
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German. The peculiar inexplicable influence of all tltings 
German has fortunately been dispelled, and we will realize 
that in music, as in other things, there is as much beauty 
in the unexplored fields of other nationalities. 

Even in the fields of literature and art, unlike the bom- 
bastic, aggressive German, the Scandinavian is introspective 
and conservative—so shall we not explore the beauties of 
a wonderful music for which there has been little or no 
propaganda? 

The average concert singer knows a few Grieg or Sind- 
ing numbers, but they do not know the unlimited excel- 
lent compositions of at least thirty other Scandinavian com- 
posers of merit. Lack of space prevents a long list of 
songs and composers,, but | would suggest to the stu- 
dent an investigation of the compositions of Sibelius. 
Sjogren, Svendsen, Kjerulf, Lange-Muller, Niels Gade and 
Alnaes. 

So, when getting a repertoire, include Italian, French, 
Russian, Spanish, Bohemian and Hungarian, but do not 
forget to include some the remarkable Scandinavian songs. 
Place novelties on your programs, providing they are lim- 
ited in number and used with songs of recognized worth; 
select songs not only for their effectiveness but for their 
musical value; arrange groups so they will possess both 
contrast and climax, and you will not only give a recital 
thoroughly enjoyable to your audience but equally as satis- 
fying to yourself. 


Columbia University Concerts 


The three concerts given on the Green at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, on Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
of last week, by Edwin Franko Goldman and the New York 
Military Band, were all largely attended, while the pro- 
grams presented were of unvarying excellence. Now that 
the summer school has opened, bringing a host of stu- 
dents from all parts of the country, the audiences regu- 
larly are larger than earlier in the season, and the appre- 
ciation of the splendid performances of the band under 
Conductor Goldman is continually more in evidence. 

On Monday evening, the program was purely instrumen- 
tal and included the following numbers: “The Star 
Spangled Banner”; “Swedish Coronation March,” Johan 
S. Svendsen; overture, “Maritana,” W. Vincent Wallace; 
“Kammenoi Ostrow,” from “Réve Angelique,” Anton 
Rubinstein ; excerpts, “Madame Butterfly,” Giocomo Puc- 
cini; suite, “L’Arlésienne I,” Georges Bizet; cornet solo, 
“Columbia Fantasie,” T. H. Rollinson (Ernest S. Wil- 
liams); “Badinage,” Victor Herbert; “Dance of the 
Hours,” from “La Gioconda,” Amilcare Ponchielli. 

Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was the soloist on Wednesday evening. She sang a 
group of three songs, as follows: “Creation Hymn,” Bee- 


thoven; “Solvejg’s Song,” Grieg, and “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” 
Nevin. Miss Tiffany’s clear, lyric soprano was heard to ex- 


cellent advantage in these numbers, and the audience ap- 
plauded her enthusiastically, demanding an encore. Com- 
munity singing was another feature of this program, the 
several thousand people present joining in the singing of 
Root’s “The Battle Cry of Freedom” and Stetson’s “Love's 
Lullaby.” The instrumental selections were as follows: 


“The Star Spangled Banner”; overture, “Masaniello,” 
Auber; “To a Wild Rose,” MacDowell; “Solvejg’s Song,” 
Grieg; three dances from “Henry VIII,” German; ex- 


cerpts from “I! Trovatore,” Verdi; humoresque, Herman 
Bellstedt ; march, “Nemo,” Edwin Franko Goldman. 

Compositions by Mayhew Lester Lake were the feature 
of the program on Friday evening. They were as fol- 
lows: March, “Carry On”; 
of Dixie,” and march, “The American Trumpeter.” The 
composer conducted. The second part of the program was 
as follows: 

“Maximilian Robespierre,” 
solo, “I Hear You Calling Me,” 
Simons) ; intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
cagni; “In a Clock Store,” Charles J. Orth. 


Henry Litolff; trombone 
Charles Marshall (Gardell 
Mas- 
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GENY SADERO AND THE SOLDIERS. 
Geny Sadero is a Roman artist, who, ever since the war began, has gone among the wounded and sick soldiers in the hospitals, 
singing the folksongs and popular tunes of which the Italians are so fond. This picture shows her in the interior court of 
the Carminiello Hospital at Naples. | 
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AGIDE JACCHIA 


Conductor of the most successful season 
of the Boston Pops, just closed, 
writes concerning the 











“Love Suite,” “The Evolution - 





Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS 
Mason & Hamlin Co., 


Gentlemen: 


Let me express 
to you my ad- 
miration for your 
planos, which 
have the most 
beautiful tone 











qualities of any 
I know. I con- 
gratulate you on 
these unequalled 
instruments. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 
AGIDE JACCHIA 
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MARCELLA CRAFT PREFERS THE ROLE 
POSSESSING THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


Singer Sang Forty Different Roles in Europe—Created “Secret of Suzanne” 
in Munich—Imagination and Course at Mottino School Great Influence 
on Her Acting—Advises Young Singers to Make the 
Most of Opportunities at Hand 

















element,” said 


‘Any role that possesses the human 
“What is your 


Marcella Craft in reply to the question: 
favorite role?’ 

“Take the Marguerite of 
viata,” or the Nedda in ‘Pagliacci,’ and you will find 
plenty of characters in everyday life like them—having 
the vital element. And in singing these particular roles | 
really get away from myself, because the same things 
happen to people in our own world. I must confess, 
though, when I have been obliged to act the ‘grand lady,’ 
who struts about the stage, I felt such a fool and the role 
absolutely nothing to me. 


‘Faust,’ the Violetta of ‘Tra- 


meant 


“What other roles are you most familiar with?” was 

the next question put to the charming singer. 
Sang Forty Different Roles in Europe 

loo many to give the exact count,” she laughingly 
retorted; “but, let me see, I think I sang as many as 
forty different roles on the other side. I am _ tremen- 
jously interested in Massenet’s ‘Manon’ and in ‘Fedora,’ 
by Giordano, | found a most excellent plot. Another 
was D'Albert's ‘Tiefland,’ which, so far as I know, has 


never been given in America, Oh, yes, there is still one 
more— Don Pasquale’; that I also enjoyed singing. Mind, 
| am speaking now of the operas less frequently given. 
Into this class might come Donizetti's ‘Linda di Cha- 
mounix.’ I must not forget the ‘Koénigskinder,’ which I 
also find charming. 


Helped to Create Leading Role in “Secret of Suzanne” 


“In Munich, during my season there, I helped to cre- 
ate the role of Suzanne in the ‘Secret of Suzanne.’ | 
say helped to create because there were two of us who 
sang it. As I gave considerably more performances of 
it than the other artist, I feel quite justified in saying 
that I helped to make the role. In any performance that 
you may have seen of the opera, did you notice what 
style of dress was used? The reason I ask is because I 
have seen it sung in the costume of several generations 
back, which is contradictory of the fact that women did 
not begin to smoke until recently. ; 
“Singing this particular role and that of Nedda in 
‘Pagliacci’ is unusually attractive to me. Why? Each is 
a direct opposite of the other. The contrast of the flighty 
fashionable society woman of these modern times to 
the unaffected peasant girl of the other world has a great 
appeal for me.” 


Has Had Twenty Various Performances with San Carlo 


“But,” inquired the MusicAL Courier representative, 
“aren't you better known for your remarkable portrayal 
of the role of Violetta?”—a role in which Miss Craft has 


scored tremendous success with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany 

“Perhaps. Some people have 
success to my acting of the part. It may be of interest 
to know that while | was giving a performance of ‘Tra- 
viata’ in a city of the Middle West, a physician told me 
that every move of mine, including the way that I drew 
the kimona on in the last act, was the move of a con- 
sumptive. That is from a physician's standpoint.” 

“How on earth did you acquire these details?” 
the astounded writer. 


credited much of that 


asked 


Imagination Influences Acting 


7 
“Merely through imagination, There was a report, how- 
ever, which went all over Munich, after I had sung the 
role there, that I had previously visited several hospitals 
and watched patients die of that malady. The word hor- 
rifled was not strong enough to express my feelings when 
| heard the tale. It seemed to me conclusive enough 
to say that any person who was hard hearted enough 
to witness such pitiful death scenes could not sing with 
any feeling. As a matter of fact the only thing I ever 
saw die was my little pet kitten 
“Another time after a performance 
Kiel, a doctor informed me that I had a 


of ‘Butterfly, in 
most correct 


impression of the Japanese death. It seems he had lived 
among the natives for years.” 
“Isn't there something else besides imagination that 


might have influenced your work?” 
Spent Three Years at Mottino School of Acting 


The three years of acting that I had at 
the Francesco Mottino school. I consider such a course 
just as important as one’s vocal lessons. It is equally as 
necessary to know how to use one’s face, hands and body 
as to control the voice. One must get so that they can 
act as the thought comes, with ease and spontaneity. | 
think | have now about twelve different gestures at my 
finger tips. An impressive performance comes through 
practice, just as the pianist plays in concert, after he has 
limbered up through the daily use of the scales. The 
average beginner in opera usually has three gestures to 
his credit. The outstretched arms, denoting appeal; the 
hands clasped over the heart, devotion, and the back of 
the hand held against the eyes, which usually signifies 
agony of some form. 

“In Italy they used to say that a singer’s former occu- 
pation could be detected in his acting. I will explain: 
The shoemaker employed an upward motion, which came 
from sewing the soles. The whitewasher resorted, nat- 
urally, to a downward movement. Technical training cor- 
rects all such tendencies, in addition to a very common 


“Indeed, yes. 


de fect— pigeon-toedness.” 
“Yet, wouldn't you think that learning to act would 
take away that certain freedom?” asked the writer. 


“No, My freedom from studiedness, I should say, came 
from deep study. I run the scales every day, but the 
audiences do not find them an outstanding feature of 
my work. The little differences that prevail in one’s act- 
ing, from time to time. come through a change in thought. 
These do not affect the interpretation, but, on the other 
hand, help to work it out more successfully.” 


Work Lies in Opera 


“Your work, then, lies in opera?” 

“Most assuredly,” Miss Craft said, “but I do like con- 
cert and oratorio. However, I should not want to con- 
fine myself to the latter, even though I have a very strong 
religious strain in my nature.” In April the singer sang 
in the Verdi “Requiem,” with the New Choral Society, 
iinder Louis Koemmenich. “I love the ‘Messiah’ and 
‘Elijah,’” the singer added, “and one of the happiest mo- 
ments of my life was when I sang ‘Hear Ye, Isracl’ on 
the top of a mountain in California, at sunrise one 
Easter Sunday. It was a wonderful experience—if not 
an unforgettable one.” 

“Shall you return to Europe after the war?” 


Thinks Women Artists Should Not Return to Europe 
After War 


“Yes, perhaps for a visit, but for operatic work, no! 
And emphatically so, at least for a long time. I do not 
consider it fair for we Americans, earning a living here, 
to deprive the native born women of a chance to earn 
their bread and hutter. For many will be obliged to 
return to the stage in order to support their children, be- 
cause husbands, fathers and brothers will have been killed. 
With the men it is a different story. They will be needed. 
| hope, instead, to see an opera house in every American 
city, with a six months’ season for each. It has been 
said that the American people didn’t like high-brow 
things. They do, but not when badly done! TJ find 
them more and more appreciative of the best, as far as 
opera goes; it is surprising how they notice even. the 
smallest details.” 

“You have shown, Miss Craft, that you did not be- 
lieve in waiting for an opportunity to sing with the Met- 
ropolitan or another such organization.” said the writer. 

“Why wait for the things that sometimes never ma- 
terialize?” she quickly replied. “And my advice to young 
singers is to take the good opportunities at hand every 
time.” 


” 
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MANA ZUCCA, 
young American 

two of whose songs are 

included in the Review of New 


Favorite com- 


poser, 


Music to be found on another 


b= page of this issue. 
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Ethelynde Smith’s Impression of Camp Devens 


When Ethelynde Smith sings for the soldiers in the 
camps every one has a good time. The boys demand 
encore after encore, and Miss Smith, being equally as 
enthusiastic, never tires of giving her all. 

Last month, just prior to coming to New York, the 
singer, her father, mother and accompanist, Lois Mills, 
motored to Ayer, Mass., to visit Camp Devens. “And 
such an interesting time as we had,” is the way she puts 
the experience there. 

“It was a great sight,” she continued, “seeing a whole 
city of 43,000 inhabitants, with twenty-one miles of per- 
fect roads (and more under construction), 1,500 build- 
ings, a splendid water system which supplies 2,000,000 
gallons of water daily, 450 miles of electric wiring and 
a bakery whose capacity is 39,680 two pound loaves: of 
bread. 

“We saw the trenches and various forms of war train- 
ing, heard the fine band of fifty-four pieces and saw 
the different maneuvers on the parade grounds in the 
afternoon. After dinner, a really very good one, I gave 
a song recital, assisted by Percy Leveen, the Boston 
violinist. It is needless to say the place was packed to 
the doors, and there were many who stood.” 

Miss Smith says that it is most gratifying to have dis- 
covered while singing at the various camps that the songs 
that are liked the most are those that she includes in her 
repertoire. Those she has always considered the most 
subtle. 

“) had been told previously that the boys preferred the 
more popular songs, and I went prepared accordingly. 
I worked in a few numbers of the better class gradually, 
and found them to be as much appreciated. At Camp 
Devens | was requested not to put on any songs that the 
boys sang themselves. 

“After my camp recitals different soldiers told me that 
they had been so glad to hear some novelties, and were 
sick of the so called ‘war songs.’ You may imagine how 
pleased I was to have my own opinion corroborated. One 
man said: ‘You know, we like good music. It is only 
a question of how it is presented.’ The boys were tre- 
mendously enthusiastic, and greeted my songs with a 
stamping of fect and even cheers. I sang and sang until 
it was almost time for ‘lights out.’” 

After Miss Smith had finished her program, the Y. M. 
C, A. leader, Frederic Gooding, without her suggestion, 
asked the boys to sing. Miss Smith said she had heard 
of the splendid vocal work done at the camp, but it sur- 
passed all her expectations. It was really thrilling and 
inspiring. They sang about ten songs—all with a snap 
and vim that was amazing. 

“Perhaps you have heard something similar, and will 
understand when I say that I have heard college boys 
sing and cheer, but for real ‘pep’—to speak in the boy’s 
vernacular—these singing soldiers surely go ‘over the top” 
There is more than patriotism in it. There is whole 
hearted enthusiasm and a certain determination that seems 
characteristic of the spirit animating our entire army on 
this side and overseas in this great struggle for democ- 
racy.” 

So much pleasure did Miss Smith’s singing give, she 
has been invited to return again to the camp whenever 
she can do so conveniently, and give another program. 
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“THE GREATEST LIVING AMERICAN PIANIST, AND ONE OF THE FOREMOST 
CREATIVE GENIUSES THE COUNTRY HAS PRODUCED” IS 


JOHN POWELL 


Exclusive Management: WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc., 
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[here is no good reason why those American 
musicians whose summer vacations last three 
months or more should not be willing to do war 
work for their country during that time. 

-—---@ 

Good news comes that the Boston .Symphony 
Orchestra has engaged five more French players. 
Better news would be that an American conductor 
has been secured to lead the organization next 
season, 

cnonieapleaiaaia 
“The Blue Danube” is beginning to have another 


meaning and the Germans are putting an extra in” 


flection into the first line of their famous “Lorelei” 
folk song, “Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten.” 
Perhaps it may be necessary for them also to realize 


the full pathos of “Muss i’ denn, muss i’ denn, zum * 


Stadlein hinaus.” 
— 

Geraldine Farrar is out with an appeal for your 
old socks and stockings. She says that little shirts 
for little babies can be made by cutting off the feet 
of the stockings and utilizing the upper part, and 
that thousands of babies ‘in the Allied countries 
need such clothing this coming winter. Send the 
footwear—all sizes, colors, textures—begs Mme. 
Farrar, to the H. C. Frankel Auxiliary of the 
American Red Cross Society, 46 West Eighty- 
sixth street, New York. 

ORE Aa Xs 

Walter Spry’s letter in appreciation of Theodore 
Spiering’s ability as an orchestra conductor printed 
in last week’s MusicaL Courter, brought up once 
more the question of the long delay of the managers 
of the new directors of the Boston Symphony 
Orvhestra in securing a leader for next season 
Nothing can be more appropriate today than to 
have the premier American orchestra led by an 
American, now that it has been purged of all enemy 
alien elements among the players. With such en- 
tirely competent men available as Theodore Spier- 
ing, and others whose names have been suggested in 
these columns from time to time, there is no excuse 
for not choosing an American. 

—_ Sn 

America truly is becoming cognizant of its own 
musical resources and of the fact that all the musi- 
cal knowledge and genius are not confined to the 
Eastern part of our country. Time was when a 
musician resident in a Middle or Far Western city 
had not even a remote chance of being called to a 
representative music center to fill any important 
concert place or pedagogical position. All that has 
changed, however, fortunately for America’s musi- 
cal future. The latest manifestation of the new 
found spirit is exemplified in the case of Moses 
Boguslawski, the Kansas City pianist and teacher 
who has just been engaged by the Bush Conserva- 
tory of Music, Chicago, for next season, Mr. 
Boguslawski’s fame had traveled beyond the 
borders of Kansas City, notably after his very suc- 
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cessful recitals of recent seasons in Chicago, Bos- 
ton, and New York, and it seemed a foregone con- 
clusion that sooner or later he would be gravitating 
apenas toward a metropolitan community. 

is new Chicago connection is an honor both for 
him and for the fine institution he is to serve. 

a Sa 

The Musica, Courter reiterates its warning 
against unscrupulous and irresponsible managers 
whose “business” method is to get a large advance 
fee from artists (especially new ones) and do 
nothing for them in return. It is always well for 
artists to consult a reputable lawyer before signing 
a contract with any manager whose standing in the 
musical world is not irreproachable. The Musicat 
Courter will be glad to give gratis advice to artists 
and to look over all questionable contracts with a 
view to securing equity for both parties to the 
agreement, 


a 

May Mukle, the English cellist, announces the 
personnel of the new chamber music quartet which 
she has organized. Besides Miss Mukle herself, 
there will be Marie Caslova, violinist; Rebecca 
Clark, viola player; and Ethel Cave Cole, pianist. 
Henry T. Finck, in commenting upon the establish- 
ment of the new organization, adds “Much luck to 
them, and may they have the courage to play de- 
tached numbers from four-part quartets, omitting 
the less interesting numbers.” “Hear, hear!” cries 


the Musicac Courter, in full approval of Mr. 
Finck’s suggestion, 


RENE SR 

The Times made the original discovery one morn- 
ing last week that “The boys from the fort (Slo- 
cum) will furnish a twenty-five piece orchestra, in- 
cluding Mischa Elman, the violinist, now in the 
army.” Inquiries at the office of Mischa’s manager, 
R. EF: Johnston, revealed the fact that the report of 
Mischa being in the army was greatly exaggerated. 
Mischa is in the draft, and perfectly willing to go 
if called upon; but he was put in Class 4, owing to 
his near-sightedness and to the fact that he is the 
sole support of his parents and sisters, so it seems 
hardly likely that he will be in a uniform soon. Like 
so many other artists, he has, however, been doing 
his bit by volunteering for various war charities and 
playing at many different camps. 


conppaineallpcibibnes 
PAYNE AND BISHOP 


There never was a time when so many young 
men from the United States of America and from 
the British Empire were so far away from home, 
sweet home. The old song which is well known 
to every one of them is very properly an interna- 
tional product, for the words were written by John 
Howard Payne, a native of New York City, and 
the music was composed by Henry Rowley Bishop, 
of London. It made its first appearance in 1823 
at the Covent Garden Theatre in the opera of 
“Clari.” In the Delineator for April, 1917, Theo- 
dor A. Hoeck says: 

Over Bishop’s music there is much difference of opinion. 
Many writers say the melody is not original, and that 
Bishop had used it before, as undoubtedly he had, but this 
does not prove it to be not original. 

Others say it is a Sicilian air, but no Sicilian air has 
ever been traced that is anything like it, so it is safe to 
say that Bishop’s own story of it is true: 


Bishop had been engaged in his early manhood by the’ 


once eminent firm of Goulding, D’Almaine & Co., music 
publishers of Soho’ Square, to edit a collection of national 
melodies of all countries. In the course of his labors he 
discovered that he‘had no Sicilian air, and as a Sicilian 
melody had been announced, Sir Henry thought he would 
invent one. The result was the now well known air-of 
“Home, Sweet Home,” which he afterward arranged to 
the verses of John Howard Payne. 

Payne was an actor who went to England in 1811 
at the age of twenty. After varying success as 
an actor and play writer in London he returned to 
his native land in 1832 when he was forty-one. 

The next ten years must have been devoted to 
other work than acting, however, as the Government 
appointed him United States Consul at Tunis, 
Africa, in 1842. He died there in 1852. No writer 
of a comic opera book ever produced a more absurd 
mixture of incongruities than is furnished by the 
life of the author of “Home, Sweet Home.” 

Bishop died in 1855, three years after Payne. 
The musician was born in 1786, five years before 
the actor-author. He spent his entire life at home 
in England and had no such wandering propensities 
as Payne, who passed so many, many years far from 
the home he wrote about. Bishop and Weber were 
of the same age. It was at Bishop’s house that 
Weber died in 1826. It was this same Bishop that 
helped to make Meyerbeer and and Wagner known 
to the British public. He is now only known to the 
world in general as the composer of “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 


July 18, 
AN INDISCREET PERSON 


It is evident that Otto Goritz, one time baritone 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, about whom 
stories were rife shortly after the sinking of the 
Lusitania, has been behaving himself reasonably 
since America went into the war, for he is still at 
liberty. Nobody has any quarrel to pick with Mr. 
Goritz as long as he keeps quiet ; but it.is now re- 
ported that he is anxious to give opera in German, 
with the former German principals and chorus of 
the Metropolitan Opera, at a famous German re- 
sort in New York, and that he has applied to the 
proper authorities for sanction for his scheme. 
MusicaL Courter readers know that this paper is 
always strongly pro-music; also that it is just as 
strongly det Create. It does not seem possible 
that Goritz will get permission of the authorities 
to go ahead with his scheme, but the colossal cheek 
and nerve—there are no more elegant words to ex- 
press the idea—which has inspired him to under- 
take any such project at the present time, are im- 
possible ‘to understand. With our boys being 
wounded and killed by the hundred in France by 
Goritz’s fellow countrymen—he himself would be in 
the field had he been able to return—that gentle- 
man calmly proposes to launch a German theatrical 
venture in New York for the benefit of his own 
pocket and that of his colleagues! No, and again 
no! Mr. Goritz will find it greatly to his advantage 
to imitate the dormouse in winter. Though so in 
need of financial relief (?) he manages to own a 
large country place in the Adirondacks. It would 
not be a bad idea for him to retire to that place and 
spend his time fishing from the motor boat, which 
his poverty still allows him to support, or through 
the ice, until our soldiers have cleaned up the roads 
sufficiently to allow his direct shipment back to the 
country he loves so well—a love that he has mani- 
fested by living in the United States for many 
years and allowing our dirty dollars to be forced 
upon him in return for poor singing and worse buf- 
foonery. 

Thinking Germans who are still at large in this 
country, realize that it is a German of the type of 
Goritz who does them most harm, with his incessant 
provocation at a time when the whole country is 
very rightly shying at anything that has a German 
tinge. Lucky for the fat baritone that he does not 
live in a smaller community, where the tar bucket 
is less hard to locate, feather pillows and bolsters 
— plentiful, and rails on both sides of every 
road, 
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excnnieiifienigpeens 
BOITO’S “NERO” 


According to a writer in the Rivista Teatrale 
Melodrammatica, of Milan, “Arrigo Boito had laid 
out the entire fifth act of his ‘Nero’ musically, but, 
as the exigencies of the modern theatre do not per- 
mit of excessive length for any piece, he had de- 
termined to have four acts only of it performed. 
It seemed to him that the drama would succeed no 
less on that account and that the burning of Rome 
(which ends the fourth act) would be an effective 
close. - 

“Of the four acts destined by him for performance 
and recently completed, there is not only a complete 
orchestral score, written with characteristic neatness 
and with all the musical, metronomic and dynamic 
signs indispensable for the vocal and orchestral 
execution, but the author, with the wisdom and 
scrupulousness habitual to him, has provided as 
well all the directions necessary for the staging of 
the opera. Not a step, not a gesture, not a move 
necessary to the interpretation has been omitted ; all 
stage directions are complete; the picture of the 
mise-en-scéne was always perfect in the poet’s 
mind and, when ‘Nero’ is presented, it will be just 
as if the spirit of the composer were present animat- 
ing and directing the performance.” 

The question is, when and where will “Nero” be 
presented for the first time? Under the present 
conditions, the great opera houses of Italy are 
hardly in a position to undertake, either financially 
or as regards personnel, a production so elaborate. 
The history of the past season shows this—La 
Scala, the first of the Italian houses, was not even 
opened. Italy would be reluctant to allow so great 
a work of its famous poet and composer to be pro- 
duced for the first time outside of its borders ; but 
conditions at the moment most certainly point to 
America as the land where Boito’s mysterious 
masterpiece could be most fittingly produced. 

For either Mr. Gatti-Casazza or Mr. Campanini 
there presents itself a chance to do a splendid 
service for Italian art and at the same time to 
father a magnificent bit of propaganda for that art 
in America. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


On Hero Worship 

One of the episodes in musical history most 
tinged with mystery, romance, and brilliancy, is the 
touching of the lives of Wagner and Nietzsche. 
The dreamy philosopher and the fiery musician 
struck up a friendship that flared brightly, and then 
went out with a hissing sound and the sending up 
of much smoke. It was the way of many of Wag- 
ner’s friendships. In all such cases he was the one 
to blame as we know in the light of the posthu- 
mous revelations that explained his character to a 
world which finally understood the musician but for 
many years was puzzled about the man. Richard 
Wagner’s monumental egotism and _ selfishness, 
which demanded everything and gave nothing, did 
not permit him to be a real friend to any man—or 
woman. He was not even a real friend to Richard 
Wagner. 

Everything that has been published about the 
relations between Nietzsche and Wagner has been 
eagerly welcomed by interested students of such 
things, for the making and breaking of the famous 
friendship was not merely a personal matter, but 
had to do with great artistic and intellectual ques- 
tions of the day and bore vitally upon the very es- 


sence of the problem that divided the whole musical _ 


world into two violently differing camps at that 
time, 

Nietzsche’s own brochure against Wagner, fol- 
lowing the disruption between the two, was not a 
complete or satisfactory explanation, and Wagner 
himself left no conclusive statement. Possibly 
Nietzsche might have given the world an exact and 
analytical account in his later years, had not the 
cloud settled on his sensitive soul and at last blotted 
out his magnificent mind and palsied his divinely 
empowered pen. 

It was not until 1914 (when Nietzsche, had he 
lived, would have been seventy years old) that a 
connected story of the beginning and end of the 
Wagner-Nietzsche friendship was published by the 
philosopher’s sister, Elizabeth Foerster-Nietzsche, 
who drew her narrative from previously unpub- 
lished correspondence between the picturesque 
pair. The sister issued her material in book form 
(“Wagner und Nietzsche zur Zeit ihrer Freund- 
schaft”) in 1915, and Caroline V. Kerr acquired the 
rights to the English translation of the work while 
on a visit to Mrs. Foerster-Nietzsche at the latter’s 
Weimar home, in the autumn of 1916. Miss Kerr 
has made a readable and vividly Englished version 
of the piquant matter, and it is published in the 
Musical Quarterly for July. 

The first meeting between Wagner and Nietzsche 
was in Leipsic in 1868. Nietzsche was _ twenty- 
four then. In his “Ecce Homo” he writes: “From 
the moment a piano edition of ‘Tristan and Isolde’ 
appeared (my compliments, Herr von Biilow), I 
became a Wagnerite.” ~ However, Mrs. Foerster 
points out that her brother’s Wagnerian trend 
really had begun in 1860, when he and two other 
sixteen year old boys founded their “Germania” 
society, with a membership of three, for the pur- 
pose of acquiring a wider knowledge of the arts 
and sciences. The trio subscfibed for the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Musik, the only paper in Germany which 
had then actively espoused Wagner and his works. 
The club pooled its modest pocket money and pur- 
chased also the piano edition of “Tristan and 
Isolde.” One of the Zeitschrift articles held that 
“any effort to effect a close union of the various 
arts cannot be regarded as a fantastic attempt.” 
etc. One of the Germania youngsters opposed this 
view, but Nietzsche and the other one upheld it. 
Mrs. Foerster had to listen to her brother and 
his friends study “Tristan” at the piano, and she 
confesses that, as played by them, the giusic sounded 
frightful. They evidently did not know “how to 
make the melody stand out from the rich harmonic 
background.” Finally the boys succeeded so well 
in bringing out the effects of the hunting horns at 
the opening of Act II, that Mrs. Foerster fell under 
the spell of the music, but her mother remained 
deaf to its appeal. Nietzsche very reluctantly ad- 
mitted to his mother that “it would be extremely 
difficult for Wagner’s music to be thoroughly un- 
derstood and become generally liked.” 

In 1866, Nietzsche admits that he was confused 
about “Walkiire,” whose “greatest beauties and vir- 
tues are offset by equally great shortcomings and 
direct ugliness. But according to Wiese and Buch- 
hinder, +a+ (—a) gives 0.” Nietzsche mentions 
(in an 1866 letter to Baron von Gersdorff) that 


Wagner was receiving visits from the king. In 
these 1918 days when some persons harp on Wag- 
ner’s republicanism and his hatred of Prussia, they 
forget how he crawled before royalty in order to 
receive protection and financial favor, and how he 
lickspittled in order to get the Prussian King, and 
later the German Emperor, to patronize the Wag- 
ner works and the Bayreuth performances. 

To his friend Erwin Rohde, Nietzsche wrote: 
“This evening I attended the opening concert of 
the Euterpe Society and refreshed by soul by listen- 
ing to the Vorspiel of ‘Tristan and Isolde’ and that 
of the ‘Meistersinger.’ For the life of me I can 
not preserve an attitude of cool criticism in listen- 
ing to this music ; every nerve and every fiber is set 
in motion, and it has been a long time since I have 
experienced a feeling of such sustained enjoyment 
as in listening to the last named overture.” 


The Great Men Meet 


In November, 1868, Wagner was in Leipsic in- 
cognito, and the newspapers knew nothing of his 
presence there. A friend of Nietzsche arranged to 
have him meet Wagner at the Brockhaus home, 
and thither he went in his regular clothes after hav- 
ing resolved to don gala attire. But he was unable to 
pay the bill when the tailor brought, and then took 
away with him, the new Nietzsche dress suit. Wag- 
ner reveals interest in the young man, asks him how 
he came to be so familiar with the anathematized 
operas, and in imitated Saxon dialect inveighs 
against performers (except those of Munich) and 
conductors. After dinner Wagner plays and sings 
“Meistersinger.” He is vivacious, high spirited, 
speaks rapidly, and is extremely witty and much ex- 
hilarated. During the evening Wagner and Nietz- 
sche discuss Schopenhauer, to whom Wagner de- 
clares he owes much, and calls him the “only phi- 
losopher who has recognized the real character of 
music.” 

In 1869, when Nietzsche was professor of classi- 
cal philology at Basle, he spent his vacation in Lu- 
cerne, and there came the second meeting with 
Wagner. It was at Villa Tribschen, where the great 
man was living with Frau Cosima. A Nietzsche 
letter to Wagner, written a week later, says that 
besides the composer he knows “only one other man, 
and that man your twin brother of intellect, Arthur 
Schopenhauer, whom I regard with the same ven- 
eration, yea more, as religione quadam,.” Nietzsche 
classes himself with those who feel highly hon- 
ored because it has been given them to see the Wag- 
nerian light. Events since 1914 make doubly in- 
teresting this passage: “ how incapable the 
world is of comprehending your personality or of 
feeling the deeply ethical current by which your life, 
your writings, and your music is permeated—in 
short, of sensing the presence of an atmosphere of 
a more serious and more spiritual attitude towards 
life, of which we poor Germans have been robbed 
overnight, as it were, by every conceivable sort of 
political misery, by philosophical nonsense, and 
aggressive Judaism. It is to you and Schop- 
enhauer that I owe my ability to hold fast to the 
vital seriousness of the Germanic race and to the 
deepened contemplation of our enigmatical and per- 
plexing existence.” (In their antagonism toward 
Judaism, Wagner and Nietzsche found another 
point of sympathetic contact.) 

In the foregoing letter, Nietzsche begs to be re- 
membered to Baroness von Biilow (Cosima). At 
the beginning of June; the disciple writes to Rohde: 
“Wagner is really everything one could expect: an 
extravagantly rich and noble nature, an energetic 
character, a fascinating personality, of the strong- 
est will power, etc. But I must call a halt; other- 
wise I shall find myself singing a pean.” 

Wagner writes his usual belated and flowery reply 
to Nietzsche. He speaks of his “wavering belief 
in that which I—-together with Goethe and a few 
others—call German liberty.” Nietzsche is in- 
vited to Tribschen. The night he starts, a boy is 
born to Richard Wagner and Cosima von Bilow. 
Nietzsche stays at the villa two days, and then 
writes of Wagner: “He embodies everything that 
one could wish; the world has not the slightest con- 
ception of his greatness as a man, and the singular- 
ity of his nature. I learn much from my inter- 
course with him; it is like taking a practical course 
in Schopenhauer’s philosophy—this sense of near- 
ness to Wagner is my only consolation.” 

Nietzsche runs over from Basle on Saturdays and 
Sundays. He sends his address “The Personality 
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of Homer” to Wagner. The acknowledgment of 
its receipt comes from—Cosima ! 


When Intellects Clash 


In 1874 the Bayreuth project seemed on the point 
of failure, and Nietzsclie was much perturbed. He 
writes that he set to work to investigate in the most 
coldblooded manner the reasons for the impending 
catastrophe, and in so. doing “learned much and 
arrived at a better understanding of Wagner” than 
he had before. Doubts and suspicions of Wagner's 
nobility of soul, ethical purpose, and greatness of 
motive, had begun to chill Nietzsche’s formerly 
boundless idolatry. However, he confided his scru- 
ples to no one, but he made notes which appeared 
to be the basis for material he intended to publish 
later. The headings of chapters were: 

I. Reasons for the Failure. Above all, the antago- 
nistic element. Lack of sympathy for Wagner. 
Difficult, complicated. 

11.—Wagner’s Dual Nature. 

I1I.—Passion, Ecstasy. Dangers. 

IV.—Music and Drama. Parallelism. 

V.—Presumptuousness., 


VI.—Late Manhood. Slow Development. 
Vil.—Wagner as Author. 
VIIL—Friends (arouse fresh suspicions). 


IX.—Enemies. (Awaken no respect, no interest.) 
X.—Antagonistic element explained; perhaps elimi- 
nated ? 

Nietzsche begins to doubt whether the renais- 
sance of art can be accomplished through the me- 
dium of the theatre. He believes that Wagner 
could have succeeded had he been an Italian, and 
adds: “The German has not the slightest concep 
tion of opera, and always regards it as something 
imported, and un-German. In fact, the German 
refuses to take the theatre, as a whole, seriously.” 
Nietzsche refused to regard Wagner as a reformer, 
for “everything remained as it was.” Mrs. Foer- 
ster remarks: “Despite the fact that my brother in- 
variably treated Wagner with the utmost courtesy 
and respect, there must have been times when he 
unconsciously betrayed his inner doubts and an 
tagonism, and on such occasions Wagner was given 
to making suspicious remarks, which had the effect 
of increasing my brother’s inner conflict.” 

Nietzsche discovers that Wagner lacks discipline 
and moderation and carries everything to the ex- 
treme limit of his strength and feelings; he has a 
born talent for the stage; he does not possess the 
necessary modesty; he is a born actor, but like 
Goethe, a painter without hands; “Wagner brings 
together all possible effective elements at a time 
when popular taste is dulled and demands extreme- 
ly coarse and vigorous methods. Everything is em- 
ployed—the magnificent, the intoxicating, the be- 
wildering, the grandiose, the frightful, the clamor- 
ous, the ecstatic, the neurotic: Prodigious dimen- 
sions, prodigious resources. The unexpected, the 
extravagant splendor, creates the impression of opu- 
lence and exuberance. 

“Wagner’s art unites everything that still has 
charm for us modern Germans—character, know! 
edge, everything is united. He makes a tremen- 
dous effort to assert himself, to dominate, and that 
at a time antagonistic to all art. Poison as an anti- 
dote to poison. All exaggerations are directed po- 
lemically against powerful anti-art forces. Reli- 
gious and philosophic elements are called to his aid, 
there is a yearning for the idyllic, everything, every- 
thing. ; 

“One thing should be remembered: Wagner’s art 
speaks a dramatic language ; it does not belong in a 
room, in camera. It is the language of the folk 
epic, and even in its noblest passages, is not intelligi- 
ble without being greatly exaggerated. It is meant 
to be heard from a distance, and to weld together 
the chaos of the masses. Take, for example, the 
‘Kaiser March.’” 

Nietzsche says that the Wagner music in general 
“is not of much value, neither is the poesy, nor the 
drama, and the dramatic art is often only rhetoric 
—but taken all together it is one great whole.” 

“He has the feeling for unity in variety, and 
therefore I regard him as one of the world’s cul 
ture bearers.” 

Our sensitive philosopher went to the Bayreuth 
opening in 1876 “with an ideal in his breast” and 
suffered bitter disillusion. “The preponderance of 
ugliness, grotesqueness and strong spices thoroughly 
repelled me,” he writes. He found in the Bay. 
reuth crowd of 1876 a far different group from the 
small circle of the elect who gathered there in 1872, 
when the cornerstone of the Festspielhaus was laid, 
and every one present had an “ideal.” In that ex 
clusive inner brotherhood, Nietzsche found himself 
at home. He was somebody. Furthermore, he 
and his pen and his spoken propaganda were needed 
then by Wagner. In 1876 the great composer con- 
trolled a vast number of “Patrons.” His pioneer- 
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ing was over. He no longer required press agents. 
He had formed a stock company. He had imbibed 
the ultramodern idea of commercial monopoly. Men 
like Nietzsche, idealistic but unpractical, had out- 
lived their usefulness in the Wagner entourage. 
Probably Nietzsche did not find as much time and 
attention given to him as formerly, for he writes 
rather irritably of the Bayreuth atmosphere: “It 
seemed as if the entire leisure rabble of Europe had 
met here, and eyery one was free to go in and out of 
Wagner’s own house as if the entire Bayreuth un- 
dertaking were a new and fascinating kind of sport. 
And as a matter of fact, it was scarcely anything 
more. This class of rich idlers had found a new 
pretext for idling—this time a ‘grand opera’ with 
obstacles. Wagner’s music, persuasive because of 
its concealed sexuality, was found to form a new 
bond of union for a social class, in which every one 
was bent upon following his own plaisirs.” 

All this 1s rather funny, when one considers that 
Wagner and his followers had for years been try- 
ing to gain for his music and his ideas that popular 
recognition which they now were enjoying. The 
moment the rabble accepted the Wagner cult it lost 
its spirituality and became sensual. The role of 
martyrs was gone for the original devotees. They 
had the choice of losing themselves in the throng 
or else repudiating the apostle. Nietzsche was not 
quite ready for the latter role, and being loyal by 
nature, he even wrote an enthusiastic tribute to 
Wagner after the festival. This passage in Mrs. 
Foerster’s book is significant: “Nothing was more 
distasteful to him than to be obliged to discuss his 
latest work, ‘Richard Wagner in Bayreuth.’ One 
day a very discerning woman said to me: ‘Why does 
your brother dislike all mention of his last work ?’ 
When I repeated this remark to him, he said with 
some passion: ‘Why cannot people let these old 
stories rest?’ To which remark I gave astonished 
answer: ‘But, Fritz, the work appeared only five 
weeks ago.’ ‘It seems like five years to me,’ was 
his only reply.” 

The Schopenhauerian spirit—the pessimism of 
knowledge—made Nietzsche realize that Bayreuth 
no longer was indispensable to him. His recent 
book represented “a pause, a falling back, a breath- 
ing spell.” He had found his way back at last to 
the “heights where fresh winds were blowing.” 

Then he discovers that Wagner’s music is ad- 
dressed to inartistic persons; it seeks all possible 
means to create not artistic effect, but effect upon 
the nerves; Wagner has no genuine confidence in 
music, for in order to invest it with the quality of 
greatness, he calls to its aid related emotions; he 
tunes himself to the key of others, and first gives 
his listeners an intoxicating drink, in order to lead 
them into believing that they have been intoxicated 
by the music itself; the second act of “Gétterdam- 
merung” is inarticulate music and its volubility with 
nothing to say is distressing. Nietzsche analyzes 
the “Nibelungen” cycle scientifically. It contra- 
dicts the laws of music, of art. The Wagner 
dramas should be read, not heard. “It all dis- 
gusts me,” is Nietzsche’s epitomized comment. 

In the “undeniable wealth of material” are “par- 
oxysms of beauty”; Wagner “has made the dangers 
of realism very acute”; there is an effort to employ 
the terrifying, the intoxicating, for its own sake. 
The sum total, according to Nietzsche: “The trend 
of evolution has been disastrously interrupted by 
Wagner.” 

Parting of the Ways 


At Wahnfried “Tristan” was seldom mentioned. 
“Even due courtesy and respect were withheld from 
that noble woman, Mathilde Wesendonck,” the 
direct re of the great love opera. 

Mournfully, Nietzsche wrote in his notebook : 

I must bear the fate of all idealists who see the object 
of their adoration tumbling from its pedestal. Ideal mon- 
ster: the real Wagner shrinks away to nothing. . . . 
My mistaken estimate of Wagner has not even the merit 
of individuality, as many others have said that the picture 
1s a correct one, One of the characteristics of such na- 
tures is the stupendous gift of deceiving the painter, and 
we are apt to commit an error of justice as much by our 
good-will as by our ill-will. 

When Nietzsche left the festival with his sister 
he said to her, “Ah, Lisbeth, and that was Bay- 
reuth!” and his eyes filled with tears. 

Wagner and Nietzsche met again on the high 
cliffs where Sorrento smiles down into the blue 
waters of the Bay of Naples. The two men did 
not mention Bayreuth. Its deficit after the festival 
was a painful subject for Wagner. Neitzsche had 
his own reasons for silence. The last evening they 
were together, the friends took a walk. Suddenly 
Wagner began to talk of “Parsifal,” of “Parsifal” 
not as an artistic conception, but as a religious ex- 
perience. In his Tribschen days Wagner had been 
an avowed atheist. Nietzsche’s amazement, there- 
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fore, is easy to imagine, when Wagner now began 
“to speak of his religious feelings and experiences 
in a tone of the deepest repentance, and to confess 
a leaning toward Christian dogmas.” Nietzsche sus- 
pected Wagner of a desire to stand well with the 
Christian rulers of Germany and thereby to gain 
success for Bayreuth, This impression was 
strengthened when, upon referring to the unsatis- 
factory attendance at the festival, Wagner exclaimed 
angrily: “The Germans do not wish to hear any- 
thing, at present, about gods and goddesses; they 
are only interested in something of a religious 
character.” Nietzsche said nothing and Wagner 
asked: ‘Why are you so silent, my friend?” Mrs. 
Foerster’s narrative continues: “My brother evaded 
the question, but his heart was full of anguish at 
what he considered this pitiable subterfuge on the 
part of Wagner. It wag this that he had in mind 
when he wrote: ‘It is impossible for me to rec- 
ognize greatness which is not united with candor 
and sincerity. The moment I make a discovery of 
this sort, a man’s achievements count for absolutely 
nothing with me, for I feel that everything he does 
is based upon insincerity and that he is only play- 
ing a part.’” 

Two passionately cherished ideals stood sud- 
dently opposed to one another: on the one hand, 
the Catholic-romantic Parsifal, implying negation 
of life—on the other, the powerful figure of Sieg- 
fried, god-like, transfigured and the personification 
of life affirmed. To Nietzsche, Wagner had always 
personified this latter ideal. What a bitter disap- 
pointment ! 

Nietzsche writes not long after: “I feel as if I 
were recovering from a long illness. I think of the 
sweetness of Mozart’s ‘Requiem’ with inexpressible 
delight.” 

Wagner sent Nietzsche a copy of “Parsifal,” and 
after a first reading, Nietzsche decides that “it is 
more Liszt than Wagner”; it is “too religious for 
me, bound as I am to the Greek and the human”; 
it is “fantastic psychology”; it has no flesh and 
much too much blood; Nietzsche, moreover, does 
not care for “hysterical hussies”; all the beautiful 
sensations in “Parsifal” belong to an epic, but are 
not to be visualized. 

One suspects that Nietzsche went into periodical 
fits of ennui over Wagner’s music and then came 
out of them only to fall anew under the spell of that 
arch necromancer in tone. The process is one 
familiar to many Wagnerians. As late as 1878, 
Nietzsche writes to Peter Gast: 

Recently I heard the Vorspiel to “Parsifal” for the first 
time (in—Monte Carlo!) When I see you again I should 
like to tell you just what I understood by it. Quite apart 
from all irrelevant questions (such as what purpose this 
music can and shall serve), but considered purely from 
an esthetic standpoint, has Wagner ever written anything 
better? The subtlest psychological explicitness and con- 
sciousness in regard to that which it is his intention here 
to say, to express, to impart; the shortest and most direct 
form of expression; every nuance of feeling worked out 
to epigrammatic form; music as a descriptive art and as 
distinct as a design in relief emblazoned upon a shield; 
and, finally, sublime and extraordinary feelings, experi- 
ences, emotions of the soul submerged in music, which do 
all honor to Wagner—a synthesis of circumstances which 
will seem to many, even superior persons, as being of a 
judicial severity, of “a superiority” in the most terrifying 
sense of the word, of a degree of knowledge and percep- 
tion that cuts through the soul like a knife—and of bound- 
less sympathy with that which is here seen and judged. 
Only in Sens do we find anything comparable to it, but 
nowhere else. Did ever a painter portray a glance of love 
so melancholy as Wagner has done in the last accents of 
his Vorspiel? 

There is no question that Nietzsche suffered the 
loss of a vital mental and spiritual prop when 
Wagner fell from the place where the intense and 
febrile young dreamer had established him in his 
estimation. He becomes weary, disgusted, at the 
“effeminacy and undisciplined rhapsody of this ro- 
manticism, at the whole tissue of idealistic lies and 
enervation of conscience.” The vision comes to 
Nietzsche that he must face life bitterly, despair- 
ingly. He cries out: “From now on I am doomed 
to mistrust more deeply, to despise more deeply, 
and to be more deeply alone than ever before. For 
I had no one but Richard Wagner !” 

Wagner, if he felt deeply at all about the break 
with Nietzsche, never mentioned it. The chances 
are that he did not miss his eager, ecstatic, brilliant 
young friend. In 1882, Wagner saw Mrs. Foerster 
at the “Parsifal” performance in Bayreuth, and 
after speaking to her of his “Swan Song,” whis- 
pered: “Tell your brother that since he went away 
and left me, I am quite alone.” 

The speech was reported to Nietzsche, but he 
knew his man and was not deceived. Wagner, the 
actor, survived until the end. The message touched 
Nietzsche, however, and he wrote a wonderful 
memorandum (“Stellar Friendship”) in which he 
spoke of ships that cross each other’s path, meet, 
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and are driven apart, and of stars that follow some 
immense, invisible curve and orbit, and whose 
courses and goals, so widely varying, are so many 
little stages along the way—“our lives are too short 
and our powers of vision too limited,” wrote 
Nietzsche in his farewell reference to Wagner, “to 
permit us to be friends other than in the sense of 
this lofty possibility—Therefore let us believe in 
our stellar friendship, even though we are doomed 
to be enemies here on earth.” 


Music and Our Men 


In our collection of letters, published recently, re- 
garding musical matters at the camps and at the 
fighting front, we were compelled to omit many 
owing to our lack of space, but we feel that at least 
a part of one of them should be suplemented now 
as a striking example of the kind of men music has 
given to help our country—the kind of men who 
have proved to the Government that music is indeed 
an essential in wartime and at every other time. 
The extracts appended are in a communication writ- 
ten by Havrah Hubbard, that polished and erudite 
musician, speaker, and critic, who gave up his 
famous and lucrative “Operalogues” in order to 
devote his time to patriotic musical work for the 
soldiers : 


The whole winter and its “Operalogue” work seem won- 
derfully remote and I marvel sometimes to think it was 
I who ever was there. The days so fill with duties and 
the world is moving so rapidly that the weeks seem 
months in length so far as what they contain is con- 
cerned. And thus I can scarcely realize that National 
Opera Clubs, Operalogues, and all that, actually existed 
for me. You will be reaching the end of your season by 
the time this reaches you and I hope you are facing a 
time of resting and relaxation for at least a certain period. 
I would | could “drop up” for a good old fashioned chat 
and get all the news and the helpful exchange of ideas * 
which ever came with the meeting with you. But who 
knows when we will chat again? Only when the war is 
ended and who knows when that will be? Until it is ended 
nothing much matters as I now see it, and we have only 
the one object in life—to down the Germans and accom- 
plish the big end. 

My work began a bit slowly because of some conditions 
I found at official headquarters here in camp; but gradu- 
ally the conditions were met and I now am busied most 
busily. I cover all the camps in and around San Diego 
except Kearny and thus have every branch of the service 
under my hands—seamen, naval aviation, army aviation, 
infantry, cavalry and recruits. It gives variety and the 
work is fascinating. I find I can make the men sing and 
sing well and they seem to like me and what I bring them. 
We are good fellows together and I never have seen 
American manhood at its greatest and admired it so much 
as I have since coming into this work. The war is the 
greatest blessing the world has known and nothing so 
convinces me of divine intelligence and divine love guid- 
ing and brooding over all as does this very war itself. It 
is the chastening and purifying of the world and of man- 
kind. If only mankind will make itself worthy to receive 
the blessings ! 

Never have our young men been so fine physically, so 
clean, pure, big, and serious, mentally, morally and spirit- 
ually as now, and never have our people stood so well 
along the path to sincerity, simplicity and brotherliness as 
now. IL can see only blessings untold, no matter which 
way 1 Moe. 

I have from two to four and five sings every day in 
the week and as the territory is rather wide I spend some 
time in getting from place to place. Fortunately, I have 
an auto now and have mastered the running of it so the 
distances are shortened. 

Then I get to the hospitals whenever I can and try 
to cheer up the boys and take the convalescents for short 
drives, and latterly I have been doing considerable public 
speaking for the Red Cross, etc. I occupied the Unitarian 
pulpit two weeks ago today and talked on “The War as a 
Blessing” and have addressed many of the clubs. I also 
was the speaker to welcome . . Benny Leonard, the 
lightweight champion of the world. He came here to fight 
at a benefit for the Athletic Fund for the boys and as he 
was under the Fosdick Commission I was chosen to be 
speaker. I “spouted” on the Plaza and they say “put it 
over,” but I laughed at myself all the time I was doing it. 
You will appreciate the humor of the situation, I am sure, 
knowing how deeply interested I am in prize fighting! 
But we learn to be all things to all men, and some women, 
and if it helps the cause in any way then we are glad to 
serve. I am also playing piano whenever needed, accom- 
panying singers in public, and am a prize leader of gospel 
hymns at church service. Can you see me confined to 
a mg when once I get loose again? 

ut it all is intensely interesting and I am happy in 
the work. I get a bit tired at times and wish for a short 
vacation, but none is coming and so I think of the boys 
over there and Shut up. i 


Variationettes 


One reads in the Pacific Coast Musician of July: 
“Los Angeles daily papers, some of them at least, 
take no notice of the Charles W. Cadman success 
in New York. When a Los Angeles reporter sug- 
gests interviewing him, the reply of the editor is, 
‘See the business office about that,’ meaning that 
Mr. Cadman’s money must be sought before this 
really successful American composer is set before 
his fellow townsmen in any adequate fashion.” 
Can such things be possible? We are startled. 

: nue 

D. P. writes: “With your well known aversion to 

the ukulele and the zither, will you be willing to 
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admit that they are musical instruments, now that 
such are to be heavily taxed for war purposes ?” 

2 ® 


“A National Conservatory of Music,” telephones 
L. K. A., “should be also a rational conservatory of 
music.” It will be. 

anne 

According to Henry T, Finck, in the New York 
Evening Post: “Sir Thomas Beecham continues to 
offer Wagner’s operas to the London public, which 
eagerly listens to them. Recently he has made a 
special feature of them, presenting ‘Tristan,’ “Tann- 
hauser,’ and the ‘Walkiire’ to crowded houses. The 
English vent their wrath on Teuton warriors, not on 
innocent musicians.” 

ne 

Walter Pulitzer, when informed of the epochal 
news that some of the American music publishers 
purpese to mark music at its actual selling price, 
asked innocently: “Would it not be better still to 
mark it at its actual worth?” 

Rr e 

B. L. T. (Chicago Tribune) announces that “the 
Academy Yodelers’ Quartet has been completed by 
the arrival of A. Olehy, of Danville, and is now 
ready for engagements.” 

RRe 

B. L. T. says also that in these war days many 
persons “who talk about ‘a changed world’ may be 
disconcerted to discover how quickly affairs will 
shake back into the old ways as soon as the cannon 
are silenced.” Apply this to music in any way you 


like. 
RnRR 
“Wouldn’t it be terrible if grand opera should be 
policed by women who might send some of those 
always in the swim home to put on more clothes!” 
—New York Morning Telegraph. 
nner 
Theodore Presser, the publisher, advertises “The 
New Beginner’s Book.” For pianists who take 
piano lessons in piano playing, we infer. 
Rn Re 
For liability under the Loafer’s Law: Any one 
who listens to an oboe concerto. 
nRre 
One good thing this war has brought about is that 
American composers need no longer cry “Kamerad” 
to their own countrymen in vain. 


The Etude asked its readers whether in their 
opinion it is necessary or advisable for war pur- 
poses and our national feelings, to debar Wagner 
operas from the American stage, even if they are 
given in English. “The votes,” reports The Etude, 
“in favor of performing Wagner’s works out- 
numbered those against their production by five to 


one.” 
nee 


Piano—“What shall I call my new enterprise, 
Academy of Music, Institute of Tonal Pedagogy, 
Musical Art College, Grand Conservatory of Music, 
Lyceum for Musical Instruction or Master Studios 
for Advanced Music Courses?” 

Forte—“Why not call it Music School ?” 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Henry Cadwallader tells the story that when he 
was a music teacher in a small Western town he 
took an Indian chief to church for the first time in 
the red man’s life, and asked him later: “How did 
you like the hymn singing?” “Me no like him 
singing,” was the answer, “me like she singing.” 

The late Albert Mildenberg said to us when he 
gave private piano lessons: “It is not only pupils 
who should develop memory. Their parents often 
forget to send a check when they receive a music 
teacher’s bill.” 

RnR” 

“Figaro Chamounix” communicates: “Whether 
tis better to let my piano get full of dust in town, 
or full of dampness at the seashore, that is the ques- 
tion. By the way, what has become of our divert- 
ing friend ‘Siegfried O’Houlihan’ and that other 
queer chap—was it ‘aCetertaeerING Murphy’ ?” 


George Jean Nathan, in the August Smart Set, 
refers feelingly to the “barroom slot melodeons that 
simultaneously render Balfe and one’s* weight.” 

nner 


Rose Pastor Stokes, convicted recently of sedi- 
tion, is out on bail and making speeches. She made 
one the other day in New York, criticizing the daily 
newspapers of this city. Mrs. Stokes said, among 
other things: “Editors do not speak for themselves 
or for the people, but for the profiteers hiding be- 
hind full page advertisements, and the fact that 
they have overwhelmingly condemned me proves 
that I have stepped on sensitive corns.” Dear, dear, 
can such things be! Full page advertisements dic- 
tating the editorial policy of the dailies? Just fancy. 
We are shocked bayond smprenene. 


Charles N. Drake sends this line: “A suggestion 
for a summer contest: ‘What’s the Difference be- 
tween an Auer Pupil and a Half-Auer One?” Mr. 
Drake should look up a skit published in “Varia- 
tions” some months ago, and entitled “An Hour 
with Auer.” 

ere 

“The European Idea: American student says, 
‘My home was in California, but I studied music in 
Boston,’ European: ‘And did you go home at 
nights ?? "—Pacific Coast Musician, 

eere 


The Christian Science Monitor is out with the 
discovery that this country received its better grade 
musical education through the barrel organ. Says 
the Monitor; “The Battle of Sedan had hardly 
been fought and lost and won, the Siege of Paris 
had hardly begun, before barrel organs ‘made in 
Germany’ and loaded with German paeans of vic- 
tory, were dispatched by the cargo to the United 
States and Canada, and, before the indemnity in 
milliards was paid, an impressionable people had, 
unconsciously, well nigh abandoned its native mu- 
sical taste and taken up with the symphony concert 
and the Wagnerian school.” 

ner eR 

A constructive critic is one who constructs ex- 
cuses for the bad performances of those artists with 
whom he dines. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 








THE BYSTANDER 








A trip over the road to the wilds of the Jersey coast 
last week brought with it several experiences, musical and 
otherwise. The first one was musical. Hardly had faith- 
ful Fannie begun to chug away from. the house before 
we ran across a gentleman in a Salvation Army uniform 
performing what was—at least to me—a new musical feat, 
playing a cornet and grinding a hurdy-gurdy (or street 
piano, as the truly refined designate them) at one and the 
same time. He had indeed generous hands and, grasping 
the cornet firmly in his left, he blew various familiar 
melodies, playing his own accompaniments on the hurdy- 
gurdy with his right. Furthermore, he did both things 
exceedingly well and would get the gold medal for a self- 
contained concert, were I awarding it. The excitement 
was added to later by his partner in life and in crime, 
who came along with another cornet and injected an alto 
part into the unique collection of sounds. 

xk * Oe O* 

The second adventure was quite as exciting, though un- 
musical. It was divided, I think I might say, into two 
parts. The first was the discovery right on Staten Island, 
within New York City limits, of as farming a farming 
country as even the wilds of New England will show ; 
and the second was the discovery in the midst of this 
heautiful country, apparently miles from the sea, on the 
side of a wooded hill close to the little and ancient town 
of Richmond, which gives its name to the whole borough, 
of an inland lighthouse. I saw it first in the morning, 
unlighted, and thought it might be somebody’s peculiar 
idea of a water tower or something like that; but when I 
came hack in the evening, it was all lighted up. I hadn't 
time to climb up and see where its beams went and I sup- 
pose that we can trust the Government's engineers to have 
put it where it is of some use; but stumbling on a light- 
house right out in the middle of some very countryish 
country certainly belongs to the unusual adventures of life. 


The third adventure was a very small one. encountered 
on the return trip, but it was musical. Coming up to 
where they are building a great camp for the boys about 
to go “over there,” I saw a crowd of workmen, Italians 
to judge by their looks, at the side of the road. At first 
I could not see what had attracted them and had visions 
of a fight or dice throwing. But it was nothing more mili- 
tant than a mandolin, a guitar with all steel strings, and a 
couple of not much better than questionable voices that 
had drawn the throng. 

+ * * * 

There is quite a colony of the Bystander’s musical friends 
down on the Jersey coast, by the way. Genial de Luca 
and equally genial Stracciari, with Maestro Buzzi-Peccia 
are all at Long Branch. Farther down at Avon, Alexander 
Lambert keeps his bachelor house and protests that he is 
occasionally lonesome in it—perhaps because he is only in 
it occasionally. Then big Adamo Didur, of the Metro- 
politan, is at Spring Lake with his family, and Eugene 
Bernstein at Belmar for the fifth season. The latter three 
gentlemen are enthusiastic devotees of “golf,” a new kind 
of golf of their own invention, which has the advantage 
of being played just as well of an evening indoors as 
outdoors in the daytime. Enthusiastic beginners please 
write for information. 

* ~ x * 

On the Fourth of July night, you know, they had a 
grand time up to the Stadium of City College. A day or 
two before I met my friend McAllister and, knowmg how 
fond he is of musical lions, I said to him, “Well, old fel- 
low, have you got your seat for the Stadium concert the 
night of the Fourth? It’s a regular field day for you— 
Secretary Daniels, Schumann-Heink, Muratore, Anna Fit- 
ziu, Miura and a dozen more. Aren’t you going?” 

“Of course I am.” answered McAllister. “But I shall 
only buy an admission. There’s no use taking a seat for 
that.” 

“Why not?” inquired the Bystander, innocently. 

“What's the use?” he demanded. “They're going to sing 
nothing but all the national anthems, so you'll have to 
stand up all the time anyway.” YRON HAGEL, 


I SEE THAT— 


Maud Powell has engaged Axel Skjerne, the Scandinavian 
pianist, as her accompanist for next season. 

Edouard Hesselberg, composer of “America, My Country,” 
has located permanently in Chicago. 

The Government has ruled that musicians playing iegiti- 
mate concert, opera, moving picture or theatrical en- 
gagements are engaged in an essential occupation. 

Francis Maclennan as Pinkerton, with the Festival Grand 
Opera Company, received great praise. 

L. E. Behyrfer, of Los Angeles, is expected in New York 
during the early part of August. 

Howard Edie, Isolde Menges’ manager, gave two talks re- 
cently on “The Philosophy of Music” at the Elmira 
Morning Musical Club. 

Richard Czerwonky will spend the summer in New York 
and Boston. 

Mana Zucca’s “Novelette” is to be played next season by 
the New York Philharmonic and the Rochester or- 
chestras. 

Florence Easton made a distinct impression with the 
Philadelphia audience of the Festival Opera Company. 

Ernesto Bérumen, the young musician, was the first pianist 
to play at the New York Stadium concerts. 

Rosalie Miller continues to arouse enthusiasm and win 
spontaneous applause wherever she appears on the 
Chautauqua platform, Her exquisite art and beauti- 
ful voice have established her as an artist of ability. 

Daniel Mayer was a guest of Mischa Levitzki at Avon by 
the Sea, N. J. 

Lenora Sparkes, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is a guest for the summer of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
G. McCune, at Amityville, L. I. 

Florence Macbeth, soprano of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, is in great demand doing her “bit” for the sol- 
diers in camp. 

Elias Breeskin, violinist, is at Blue Hill, Me., for the 
summer, 

Dora Gibson. the English soprano, has been re-engaged 
for the Stadium concerts. 

Emma Roberts, contralto, was visiting at Hudson on the 
Hudson. 

Oliver Denton, pianist, is summering at Avon-by-the-Sea, 


Walter Greene, baritone, is to sing again at the Stadium 
concerts. 

Carlo Liten, the famous Belgian tragedian, has been en- 
gaged for a tour with the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, to recite the Carillon and “Drapeau Beige” 
with musical setting by Elgar. 

Anna Case will give her second annual recital in the audi- 
torium at Ocean Grove, N. J., on Saturday evening, 
August 3. 

The Commonwealth Opera Company, Lieutenant John 
Philip Sousa, president, is to hold a public meeting 
today at Aeolian Hall. 

The orchestral concerts at the City College Stadium, New 
York, are to be continued indefinitely through the 
generosity of Adolf Lewisohn, 

“The Shanewis Blouse” has appeared on the market, to 
take its place in line with the Mary Garden perfume, 
Mary Pickford chocolates, and the Red Feather 
products. 

Richard Arnold, late vice-president of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, left an estate of about $45,000. 
The Central Concert Company, of Detroit, of which W. 
H. C. Burnett is manager, will bring the most promi- 
nent artists to the Michigan city during the next sea- 

son, 

Louis A. Hirsch, composer, last week took unto himself a 
wife, Genevieve L. Hall. 

The Columbia University Chorus (New York) conducted 
by Professor Walter Henry Hall, will give two con- 
certs during the summer, on August 6 and 8, 

George Barrére, the distinguished flute player, who re- 
cently retired from the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, has been presented with a handsome silver loving 
cup by the directors of the orchestra. 

Yvonne de Tréville is featuring Fay Foster’s new song, 
“The Americans Come.” 

The St. Louis Orchestra has re-engaged Mischa Levitzki, 
the young American pianist, as soloist for next season. 

Rudolf Ganz has decided to postpone his contemplated trip 
to France and Switzerland this next September. 

The second edition of the Frederick H. Haywood's “Uni- 
versal Song” will be issued early this fall. 

Albert Hurley, the concert manager of Sherbrooke, Que- 
bec, recently engaged Klaire Dowsey, soprano, for 
two concerts in October. 

Among the Y. M. C. A. entertainers to go to France soon 
are: Mrs. Vernon Castle, Lillian Russell, Grace 
Ewing, Margaret Weaver, Edith Rubel, Elsie Stephen- 
son and the Hoyt sisters. 

Leon Weltman, violinist, is now in the midst of a sixteen 
weeks’ tour with the Tschaikowsky Quartet. 

Paris continues to be interested in its symphony concerts 
despite the hardships of war and repeated bombard- 
ments. 

One of the last things that the late Evan Williams did was 
to make a record of Bryceson Treharne’s song, 
“Mother Dear.” 

Cards have been issued announcing the marriage in Paris 
of Mischa Leon, tenor, and Pauline Donald, mezzo- 
soprano. 

Dr. Vernon W. Peck, who is the father of Hazel Lucille 
Peck, the distinguished pianist, has been appointed by 
the State Board of Pennsylvania an osteopathic ex- 
aminer. 

August H. Kimmell, organist at the Church of Incarna- 
tion. New York, was killed by a blow struck him by 
Walter A. Hughes, a sailor from the torpedoed trans- 
port President Lincoln. 

Yolanda Méré, pianist, and Lambert Murphy, tenor, will 
make an extended tour of the Pacific Coast next fall. 

The trustees of the Boston Symphony Orchestra have 
chosen the new conductor, whose name will be an- 
nounced in a few days. 

Caruso’s career as a film actor begins this week. 
to be supported by Carolina White. 


He is 
V. S. 
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VOCAL STUDY ABROAD 
By BLANCHE SLOCUM 








The lack of smaller opera houses (which, of course, 
brings in its train the lack of facilities for ensemble), the 
lack of recognition for the artist who has not studied 
abroad, are, to my mind, tht only excuses for foreign study 
as far as voice work is concerned. IJ have seen so much 
suffering among students abroad. Nowhere is the imagi- 
nation allowed to run riot as it is in the singing profes- 
sion. Hlow often have I seen students with lovely -voices 
come from America, and study with some teacher who 
claimed among his pupils some of the greatest singers; 
| with that in view, they have persistently studied with 
ich teachers until they could not sing at all, or so badly 
that it were better had they taken up another profession. 
| know American girls who are still in Germany, who 
have gone through every sacrifice, because they can’t bear 
to come home until they have accomplished something, 
who have studied five to nine years, who have good voices, 
ire intelligent, and have worked without ceasing; but, 
because they have not found the right teaching, are in the 
most pitiful plight. They would rather suffer most any- 
hing than admit failure, and their teachers continue to 
take their money, telling them that just a little more pa- 
tience will bring the desired result. The many pathetic 
cases of this kind make one hesitate to advise girls to 
go abroad, How comparatively few really seem to ar- 
rive! When one sees these girls, who have given up home 
life and nearly everything they hold dear, always with 
the hope that another year will bring the desired improve 
ment (1 am speaking of girls with good voices), their 
failure to win is due to their not finding the proper in 
tructors; and they become more and more fearful, with 
the conflicting ideas, until singing becomes a burden in 
stead of the joy it should be 

| believe that one cause of so many disappointments is 
discouragement. ‘Teachers hammer on defects until the 
pupil loses all the joy and spontaneity that are so essen 
tial to good tone production, 

There seem to be as inany different methods as there 
ire teachers. Then one’ thinks: “Surely the great singers 
could tell me.” I remember, some years ago, I was al- 
ways asking different singers how they sang. On one oc 
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casion I asked two famous singers if humming was a good 
thing. One said, “Humming would ruin your voice. 
Never hum!” Another told me he attributed most of his 
success to humming! I also asked about breathing. 
Their opinions seemed to be as opposite as the poles. 
But at the same time both went on singing with great 
success, 

While in Paris, I once lived in a pension where there 
were not less than five voice students and several pianists. 
These students studied with well known voice teachers, 
all of whom claimed to have made some of the world’s 
greatest singers. It was amusing to see the different 
ideas about how to go about it. Pupils of one school were 
judging the others by the movement of their separate dia- 
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phragms, while the others went about trying to prove that 
their teacher was the only one in the world, and looked 
upon the former as noor misguided mortals. One pupil 
declared that the way to place the high voice was in the 
nose, while another declared that it should be placed in 
the upper back portion of the cranium. One said that her 
teacher was an authority and that her fellow students’ 
idea of holding the breath in the diaphragm was mad- 
ness, that it should never be held, and that it should be 
kept moving. Bitter tears were often shed at the lack of 
appreciation on the part of the others. 

In the face of all this, one needs great courage and 
enough strength of character to find one’s needs and 
stand by what one finds to be right, regardless of what 
one’s friends advise. Above all, one must have faith and 
keep happy. 

I believe that discouragement has ruined more singers 
than anything else 

The unsophisticated young singer dreams that if he 
could go across the misty seas and study with some im- 
aginative personage with a wonderful name hard to pro- 
nounce, his troubles would be at an end. But, alas; when 
he has the opportunity he finds that there is no royal road 
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to success. He meets with delusions on all sides, and 
finds the responsibility cannot be laid on any teacher's 
shoulders. He must fight to win. 

As for going to Europe, I think it is a wonderful edu- 
cation to Tora languages, to see how other people think 
and live. I am very grateful for this experience. It 
teaches one many things besides singing. It has at least 
taught me to be more grateful for having been born -in 
America. It has helped me to see more than ever what 
a wonderful thing it is to live in this great democracy, 
and I trust that we will learn to be as democratic in music 
as in other things, not demanding the foreign stamp or 
name, but be willing to recognize the true, even if it 
should appear with an American name and be made in 
America. 

Voice teachers in America are just as good as any- 
where. 
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Theodore Kittay’s “True Silvery Tenor” 


Theodore Kittay is one of the unfortunate people whose 
career abroad was interrupted by the outbreak of the war 
in 1914. He, however, returned to America, and was im- 
mediately engaged by Max Rabinoff for the season of the 
Boston National Grand Opera Company. He enjoyed fa- 
vorable success with said organization until the company 
disbanded last season. It was but a short time, neverthe- 
less, when he was secured for the Sigaldi season in Mex- 
ico, where he repeated his success in “Butterfly” with 
Tamaki Miura, the Japanese prima donna. Upon the ter- 
mination of that season, both artists journeyed back to 
New York, and thence to Havana, where they joined the 
Bracale forces. 

Beginning in the fall, Mr. Kittay will be heard with the 
La Scala Grand Opera Company, which will make a tour 
of the Pacific Coast. His repertoire includes the follow- 
ing: “Bohéme,” “Tosca,” “Girl of the Golden West,” 
“Manon,” “Madame Butterfly,” “Il Puritani,” “Favorita,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Traviata,” “Barber of Seville,” “Don Pas- 
quale,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Iris,” “Isabeau,” “Faust” 
(French and Italian), and three Russian operas, “Pique 
Dame,” “Demon” and “Eugen Onegin.” 

When he made his debut in New York, the following 
descriptions of his voice appeared in four of the leading 
papers: “A true silvery tenor.” “A voice of beautiful tim- 
bre.” “He displayed a voice of excellent timbre.” “He 
has by nature a beautiful voice.” 

When he made his appearance in Cleveland, Ohio, the 
Plain Dealer wrote: “Kittay was the particular surprise 
of the evening. It was the first appearance of the week by 
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THEODORE KITTAY, 
The tenor who sang last season with the Boston Opera 
Company, the Sigaldi Company in Mexico and the 
racale in Havana. 
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this young man of twenty-four, whose almost flawless 
tenor created nearly as much favorable comment in the 
foyer promenade as did the singing of the prima donna 
herself.” 

The Toledo Blade’s opinion was that the “young Rus- 
sian-American tenor was admirable in the part of Osaka; 
he looked and acted the part to perfection and his fine 
vocal equipment stood out strikingly. A beautiful voice, 
beautifully used. His acting was so good that it is im- 
possible to picture him as acting at all.” 

In Philadelphia, the critics were considerably impressed : 
“He offered a great deal of clear and buoyant singing with 
a brisk presence as the hero,” said the Philadelphia Ledger. 
“Kittay has a fine lyric voice of much sweetness, and 
showed himself to be an artist of exceptional ability,”— 
Record. “He revealed a voice of true and sympathetic 
quality, which he employs with freedom and more than an 
ordinary degree of intelligence and expreéssiveness.”—Bul- 
letin. “The clear tenor voice of Kittay brought round 
after round of applause.”—Press. “Kittay, a new tenor 
here, made so much of the part of the seducer Osaka that 
he seemed himself surprised at the volume of applause 
that greeted him.”—Evening Telegraph. 


Louis A. Hirsch Married 
Louis A. Hirsch, the composer of “Going Up” and 
many other successful musical comedies, and of popular 
songs, was married in New York last week to Genevieve 
L. Hall, recently a member of the cast of “Going Up.” 
The couple are in Long Island for their honeymoon. 
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Adolf Lewisohn and the Stadium Concerts 


The news came in that the splendid series of concerts 
which New York is hearing at the City College Stadium 
every evening this summer was to be continued indefi- 
nitely, through the generosity of Adolf Lewisohn, so a 
Musica Courier repre- 
sentative was sent to 
have a chat with Mr. 
Lewisohn. 

In his great office, 
eighteen stories up in the 
air above lower Broad- 
way, the wealthy music 
patron deprecated mod- 
estly his part in the mat- 
ter. “Oh,” said he, “I’ve 
really done none of the 
work. Mrs. Volpe origi- 
nated the idea and or- 
ganized her committee, 
with Mrs. Guggenheimeft 
as the chairman. Then 
Mrs. Guggenheimer came 
to me and, as I agreed 
entirely with her as to 
the advantages of sum- 
mer concerts, I was will- = 
ing, of course, to put up 
a guarantee. 

“In the first place, I 
hate to see the great 
Lewisohn Stadium, stand- 
ing empty and idle so 
much. I meant it for 
the good of the people 
when I presented it to 
the city and I could not 
think of any way in 
which it might do more 
good just now than by 
furnishing the best mu- 
sic on these summer eve- 
nings at prices within 
the reach of all and with 
free admission for the 
hundteds and thousands 
of soldiers and_ sailors 
who are passing through 
New York in these days. 
That has been one of 
the most gratifying fea- 
tures to us all—the way 
in which the boys of the 
services have responded 
to the invitation. Of 
course, the weather has 
been against us from the 
outset. Who ever knew 
such cool weather in a 
New York July? But 
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educational work in presenting the splendid programs each 
evening. And we have had a fine series of soloists. I 
am much gratified at the recognition which has been given 
us by the press, which has voted the Stadium concerts the 
best summer music that New York has had for a great 
many years. 
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the attendance has been = 
gratifyingly large. Sat- 2 
urdays and Sundays ADOLF LEWISOHN, = 
there are thousands in Who is doing a splendid work for New York this summer by guaranteeing = 
the Stadium regularly the expenses of the fine orchestral concerts at the Stadium. a 
and I am sure the other = = 
evenings will also be just SMM NAAN NULL 


as crowded when one of 
the usual July heat wave comes along to pay us a visit. 
“You understand, of course, that there was no question 
of a profit for anybody. We hoped to make income and 
outgo about balance, though the expenses of such an en- 
terprise are very large. As I said, the attendance has 
been most encouraging, so I have decided to stand behind 
the concerts for a further period. I feel that Arnold 
Volpe and his splendid orchestra are doing a magnificent 


“We are all trying to help nowadays—don’t you think 
so?—to help win over there and to make things back here 
as pleasant as the unusual conditions allow; so I feel that 
in helping these patriotic women in their unselfish efforts 
to entertain and educate all those whose work keeps them 
in the great city through the summer, I am only doing 
one little bit of my ‘bit’ to help things along.” 

oO. O. 





Witherspoon’s Opinion of the 
Chicago Musical College 


Herbert Witherspoon is enjoying his season at the Chi- 
cago Musical College, “amid congenial surroundings,” as he 
himself expresses it. 

Last week Mr. Witherspoon had nearly seventy lessons. 
He claims the college is splendidly organized and run and 
that Mr. Borowski and Carl Kinsey are just the kind of 
men to head such an institution. “Borowski is a really fine 
man and musician and Kinsey is one of the best managers 
I know of, competent, clear headed and courteous,” says 
the well known New York authority. 


Mt. Vernon Hears Alys Michot 


Patriotism reigned rampant in Mount Vernon, N. Y., on 
Bastile Day, July 14, when our French co-fighters were 
celebrated there in song and action. Proctor’s Theatre was 
the scene of especially striking festivities with Mayor Brush 
making a stirring speech. One of the most inspiring features 
of the afternoon was the singing of the “Marseillaise” 
by Alys Michot, of the Opéra Champs Elysées, Paris. She 
was escorted down stage by a soldier and a sailor, one car- 
rying the American flag and the other the tri-color of 
France. They advanced slowly, finally disclosing the 
singer, who wore a beautiful robe of gold which came 
from the time of Napoleon III. She made a charming pic- 


ture backed by the draping emblems. Miss Michot sang 
the French anthem in superb voice, rich and full, which 
carried to the far reaches of the house. She was greatly 
affected by the reception of the audience of 3,000 which 
arose en mass and applauded this daughter of France, and 
she showed the love that France feels for America by kiss- 
ing reverently the American and French flags at the close 
of her song. There followed a remarkable demonstration, 
the audience cheering the singer to the echo. 


“Pinafore” Praised in Providence 

The Gilbert and Sullivan opera, “Pinafore,” was given 
a week’s run in Providence, R. I., during the early part of 
this month. The company was composed of one hundred 
men from the Naval Training Station at Newport, R. L, 
under the direction of A. F. Paganucci, and the perform- 
ances were largely attended. Following the first night, 
Dr. Jules Jordan, the eminent musician and composer, 
wrote in the Providence Journal: 

“I would like to call the attention of music loving 
Providence to the excellence of the performance of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s ‘Pinafore’: at the Shubert Majestic this 
week. One might perhaps think that because the female 
roles in the opera were to be sung by men that a sort of 
burlesque performance was intended. Not so. The music 
is given correctly and well by the female impersonators 








CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A JOINT RECITAL 
LUCY GATES, America’s Most Famous Soprano. 
MAX ROSEN, the Phenomenal American Violinist. 
GEORGE BARRERE, the World's Greatest Flutist. 
OCEAN GROVE AUDITORIUM 


Thursday Evening, July 25th, 1918 


Prices: 50c., 75c., $1.00, $1.50 and'$2.00. Tickets now on sale at the 
Box Office or by mail, Box 40. Telephone: 595 Asbury. 











as by all the principals, and the whole performance is most 
enjoyable, and it is a distinct credit to the stage manager, 
*, J. Grady, and the musical director, A. F. Paganucci, 
who controls the large chorus, adequate orchestra and solo 
ists with a master hand. The audiences, which have been 
fairly good so far, should pack the theatre the remainder 
of the week, so that the company comprising upward of 
one hundred young men of the Naval Training Station, 
may return to Newport made proud and happy by the 
success of their visit to Providence.’ 


Werrenrath’s Operatic Dilemma 


Mabel Garrison tells a little story about Reinald Werren 
rath’s operatic apology to an offending canine when they 
appeared recently in Wichita, Kan., with Lambert Murphy 

‘It was terribly funny,” began Miss Garrison. “Mr. 
Werrenrath came to the front of the stage so majestically, 
then, stretching himself to the full height of his six feet 
two and trying to be very dignified, he started the pro 
logue to ‘Pagliacci.’ ‘Si-puo,’ he sang. An impertinent 
little fox terrier hovering in the offing broke in with a loud 
‘woof, woof,’ to the piano accompaniment which followed 
Trying to maintain his dignity Mr. Werrenrath continued, 
‘Scusate-mi,’ but the dignity crumbled and every one roared 
—except the dog, who evidently didn’t have a sense of 
humor.” 


Artists at Commonwealth Meeting 


The speakers and artists to appear at the meeting of the 
New York Commonwealth Opera Association, to be held 
in Aeolian Hall this (Thursday) afternoon, comprise 
Eleanore de Cisneros, Florence Easton, Anna Fitziu, Fran 
cesca Peralta, Nellie Gardini, Clarence Whitehill, Francis 
Maclennan, Dudley Field Malone, Raymond Hitchcock and 
de Wolf Hopper. No tickets are necessary. This meeting 
is expected to have a special significance, since it is the 
desire of the board of directors to interest as many as 
possible in the movement which is to provide light opera 
at cost of production. 


Helen McCarthy Under Friedberg Management 


Helen McCarthy, a talented young American singer, 
gifted with a beautiful coloratura soprano voice, will be 
among the newcomers next season. Miss McCarthy has 
just signed a contract to be under the management of 
Annie Friedberg, and will be heard in concerts and recitals 
next winter. The young singer is a pupil of Herbert With- 
erspoon. She will also appear at a number of concerts in 
the Eastern cities as assisting artist to a well known instru 
mentalist. 


Ruth Miller to Appear at Ravinia Park 
Ruth Miller is coming next week to Ravinia Park, 
where she will be heard as Musetta in “Bohéme” and 
in several other roles Miss Miller will replace 
tianca Soroya, who had been engaged for the season 
but who failed to appear. 


Singer in Bankruptcy 
Lucile Lawrence, an American soprano, who sang for 
several years in opera in Italy, and, obliged to return here 
on account of the war, has been unable to find any regular 
employment since, recently went into voluntary bankruptcy 
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is the only private coach and accompanist of 
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Address: Care of Charles Wagner, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 


























OPPORTUNITIES 





“L. W.” WISHES TO THANK the pian- 
ists who “answered the call” and takes 
the opportunity of saying that Axe 


“S. L. A.,” care of Musica Courter, 437 tion. 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


established class. Apply 





SxyeRNE, the Scandinavian pianist, has s t 
been chosen to accompany Maup Powettr OPENING 


on her next tour. prominent 


FOR TEACHER—The most 


MusicaL Courier, 437 
New York. 


This is a wonderful opportunity 
for a singing teacher to take over an 


age and have a good natural voice. In- 
struction will be given absolutely free for 
three years to a deserving and talented 
pupil. This offers an opportunity to 
some one possessing talent to obtain free 
instruction Address, “D. S. A.,” care 


“Na jle care 
Fifth avenue, 





singing teacher in a large 


OPPORTUNITY FOR A SINGER to ob- 


Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth avenue, New 





FOR SALE—A well established school of 


music in Greater New York. Reasonable 
terms can be arranged. This is a good 
opportunity for a piano teacher to ac- 
quire a good school of music. Address: 


town, one half hour from New York, 
leaving for the West next month, wishes 
to dispose of his studios and contents. 
Two large studios, best location in center 
of city, very reasonable rent, and excel- 
lent opportunities to sublet. Also wishes 
to dispose of two concert grand pianos, 
Steinway and Knabe, in very good condi- 


tain a free scholarship. An arrangement 
has been made with a well known vocal 
teacher in New York City to give in- 
struction in singing to a talented young 
lady preparatory for concert and opera. 
A contralto preferred. The pupil must 
be talented and under thirty years of 


York. 





WANTED—For a Western City, a 


woman violinist, teacher and player. 
Must be young and capable. Address: 
“P. L. D.,” care of Musica Courter, 
437 Fifth avenue, New York. 
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SCHROEDER REJOINS BOSTON SYMPHONY 





Werrenrath and Gebhard to Give Concert for Red Cross—Resume of Havens’ 


Season—Helen Laird’s Third Recital 


-_— 


Boston, Mass., July 13, 1918. 

\lwin Schroeder, the cellist, has just accepted his former 
post of solo cellist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra— 
which position he held for fourteen years. After dismiss- 
ing eighteen enemy aliens of the organization, the man- 
agement sought at once the services of reputable. French 
and American citizens, among them Alwin Schroeder, who 
a naturalized American citizen for a number of 
years. Mr. Schroeder has probably been heard in every 
large city in this country either as cellist of the Kneisel 
Quartet or as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. He is considered by many one of our greatest cellists. 
He has toured extensively throughout Europe both as a 
member of the Kneisel Quartet and as a recitalist. Mr. 
Schroeder, in addition to his Boston Symphony experience, 
s also a member of the Boston Quartet and the Havens 
Trio 

Werrenrath and Gebhard to Aid Red Cross 

Reinald Werrenrath and Heinrich Gebhard are to give 
1 joint concert at “The Ledgers,” the summer home of A. 
S. Bigelow on the famous Jerusalem road at Cohasset, 
Friday evening, July 19, in aid of the local Red Cross, 

Mrs. Ralph Chase, of Cohasset, has charge of this con- 
cert. Many musicians will remember that Mrs. Chase was 
Anita Davis, the soprano 

The capacity of “The Ledgers” has already been sold, 
and it is expected that at least $1,000 will be raised for 
this most worthy object. 

Résumé of Havens’ Busy Season 

Raymond Havens, America’s young pianist, has had an 
enviable record of successes during the past season. 
Whether he has appeared in recital or with orchestra, Ray- 
mond Havens has been recognized on each occasion as 
a musician of the first rank. Below are appended a few 
of this season's press notices 


He made an impression rarely equaled in the 
the city.—Portland (Me,) Evening Express 


has been 


musical history of 


A pianist of the first rank.--Providence Tribune. 
on a sincere welcome from New 


New York Evening Mail. 


Raymond Havens may count 
York if he decides to play here again. 


He played the Beethoven sonata, op. 27, No. 1, with easy mastery, 
giving the adagio with the most poignant and yet effortless expres- 
sion.—New York Morning Telegraph 

He has intelligence and musical feeling and a considerable equip 
ment in technic.—New York Times 

Hie more than lived up to the reputation that preceded him. 
New Britain Herald. 
begins to play there is no question but that he is a 
Daily Commercial, 


When he 


master Bangor 


Mr. Havens has an ample technic, a remarkably beautiful tone 
and a very poetic interpretation in all styles, It was difficult to say 
in which he excelled—in Beethoven or in Chopin. All were given 
with fine interpretive power.--Springfeld Republican. 


Raymond Havens made a decidedly favorable impression through 
his playing of the entrancing Tschaikowsky concerto with the Minne 
apolis Symphony Orchestra,—The Minneapolis Journal. 


Helen Laird’s Third Recital 


Helen Laird, the talented blind soprano, a very promis- 
ing pupil of H. A. Grant, of 30 Huntington avenue, is 
fulfilling the bright future predicted for her. She is 
busily engaged in preparing her program for her third 
recital, which she is booked to give in the fall, Thursday 
evening, October 31, at Steinert Hall, Boston. Her first 
recital was given a year ago last May, at Longfellow’s 
Hall, Boston. Her singing on this occasion won many 
admirers, and reflected much credit upon Mr. Grant for 
the careful training he had given the voice. Her second 
recital was given June 4, at Huntington Chambers Hall, 
Boston, assisted by Giovanni Visalli, violinist; Anna E. 
Keating, reader, and Maria de Luca, accompanist. Many 
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ConTRAS Four Years with Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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congratulations were tendered to Miss Laird and her 
teacher for the lovely program she so artistically gave. 
Miss Laird sings with deep fe eling and marked expression. 
Her high notes are of the pure lyric quality, of a velvety 
beauty and refreshing sweetness that makes her a soloist 
of unusual charm and sterling musicianship. Cougs. 
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Philadelphia, Pa., July 10, 1918. 

Recently a recital of much more than ordinary interest 
was given in Estey Hall by the piano pupils of Anne Har- 
rison Wade. During the past Miss Wade has attracted 
much attention as a pedagogue of advanced ideas, possess- 
ing an eflicient as well as thorough system of imparting 
musical knowledge, likewise of artistic understanding. 

The program was varied in its structure, the works ren- 
dered being selected from the classic, romantic and mod- 
ern schools in a manner that displayed an excellent blend- 
ing of style, light and shade. he playing of the pupils 
was characterized by a firmness and sweetness of 
tonality that was impressive and fixed the attention of the 
large audience throughout the recital. 

Eleanor E. Quinn was among the embryo artists who 
displayed marked ability. Miss Quinn appeared twice on 
the program, first with an organ solo (Chopin's E flat 
nocturne) and later in a piano group from Schumann and 
Chopin, 

Grace A. Wade was the assisting artist on the occasion, 
and her interpretations of the songs listed for her were 
in every sense of high art value, as well as of compelling 
interest. Her offering of Gounod’s “Ave Maria” and “Un 
doux lieu” from Delbruck, with organ accompaniments, 
were sympathetically and faithfully given, while her sec- 
ond group, consisting of selections by Welpley, Arthur 
Penn and M. T. Salter’s “Cry of Rachel” were delight- 
fully interpreted by the soloist earning a volume of well 
deserved applause that necessitated many recalls and nu- 
merous encores. 


New Steel Pier Organization 


The recent all Russian program by the Steel Pier Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Atlantic City, N. J., under the capable 
direction of J. W. F. Leman, proved a success and met with 
the decided approval of the large audience present. The 
numbers listed on this occasion included the “Schehe- 
razade” from Rimsky-Korsakoff, which was given with fine 
tonal sweeps and delightful atmospheric shadings. The 
contrast and blending of moods and design as revealed 
were carefully worked out and given with an excellence 
of artistic interpretation that proved both gratifying and 
interesting. Conductor Leman led the orchestra with a 
firmness yet delicacy and artistic finesse that at once 
stamped him a director of decided ability and strong mag- 
netic force. 

Mina Dolores, the soprano, who has created a wealth of 
favorable impressions in concerts “and recitals for some time 
past, was the soloist on the occasion. Choosing Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Were I a Blade of Grass” for her portion of 
the program, the voice of the artist glided forth with ex- 
quisite appeal in the more somber divisions of the song 
and rose to inspiring heights of full and pure tonal qual- 
ity in the dramatic moments indicated by the score. The 
work of Miss Dolores was of a type that assured one of 
her thorough mental grasp of the task at hand and a vocal 
equipment that left nothing to be desired. The soloist 
sang an encore and received five recalls. 

The balance of the program was made up of numbers 
by Lubomersky, Balou, Jiranck, Rachmaninoff and Tschai- 
kowsky. 

Arthur Pryor at Willow Grove 


Arthur Pryor and his band are enjoying a large patron- 
age at Willow Grove this season. The band is doing ex- 
cellent work under the direction of the well known con- 
ductor, and the programs offered are of a nature that ap- 
peal to the general pyblic. The soloists who are appear- 
ing with the band are doing work of high artistic value in 
a manner that demands the utmost vee 


. M. W. 


Czerwonky in New York and Boston 


Richard Czerwonky arrived in New York the other day, 
having motored all the way from Minneapolis to Boston 
and from there to the metropolis. He expects to spend the 
summer in Boston and New York, and is scheduled to give 
a recital in both cities. His New York appearance will 
take place in November. 
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FLORENCE BODINOFF, 
The popular Danish soprano, who has just fin- 





ished her Middle Western tour in Iowa. The 
snapshot shows Mme. Bodinoff (right) and Alma 
Voedisch, her manager, at Lake Minnetonka, 
where Miss Voedisch paid the singer a_ visit. 
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“Magic of Your Eyes” 


“The Magic of Your Eyes,” by Arthur A. Penn, still 
continues to enjoy popularity. And deservingly so! 

R. Witte, of Kansas City, Mo., says that he has used 
the song with very much success and that it is being used 
this summer by some of the artists on the premier Chau- 
tauqua circuit, also, with equal success. 

“I find it takes well and is much appreciated. It is ad- 
mirably adapted to teaching purposes and is so built that 
it will last for many seasons,” says Charles E, Stewart, 
the Baltimore baritone. 

When Beatrice MacCue sang it for the boys at Camp 
Dix, N. J., on June 12, they showed by wild applause that 
they liked it. “The Long, Long Trail” (Zo Elliott) was 
another programmed song which went equally as well. 

>" comes the following interesting letter from Lucy 

‘. Wolcott, of Long Beach, Cal., which goes in part: 


" hae two weeks ago, I sang at Camp Los Angeles, using “The 
Magic of Your Eyes” as one of my numbers, At first early in the 


Holds Its Popularity 


evening, we gave a short program at the hospital without the piano, 
when "sang ‘The Magic of Your Eyes” with string accompaniment, 
The boys on the white cots listened with absorbed attention and 


I saw two or three furtively wipe away a tear. When the program 
was supposedly concluded, one of the boys asked for the song 
again. Later in the evening, I sang it at an entertainment which 
filled the Y. M. C. A. Building. The song was received with loud 
applause, whistles and shouts. I think the song unquestionably makes 
a strong appeal and should be a delight to the well trained vocalist. 
It grows on me. 

Threse Oliver Pixly, of Lake Tahse, Cal., 
cently to 1,500 “Sammies” at Camp Tremont, Cal., and she 
says they were especially pleased with the song. “Quite 
a number of them spoke about it afterward the following 
time I appeared in the Y. M. C. A. building and I sang it 
by request,” she adds further. 


,  Soder-Hueck ‘Studio News 


On July 5, Dorothy Beach, mezzo-contralto, sang at 
the graduating exercises of the Columbia Evening High 
School, giving two groups of songs, among them Cecil 
Forsyth’s “Oh! Red Is the English Rose” and “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” in fine style and manner, 
Miss Beach is a California girl possessing a voice of 
great compass and much beauty, also splendid dramatic 
abilities. Mme. Soder-Hueck predicts a fine future for 
this attractive and gifted young singer. 

On July 11, Miss Beach and Walter Mills, the bari- 
tone, gave, together with a dramatic reader, Florence 
R. Tames, a recital for the soldiers at Camp Mills under 
the Y. M. C. A. Both singers gave several groups of 
songs. When Miss Beach sang “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” the boys tramped and shouted. She had 
to repeat it four times before they would sto Walter 
Mills, with his rich, mellow baritone, won t eir hearts 
in Burleigh’s “Deep River,” “Old Bill Bluff,” by John 
Prindle Scott; “The Indifferent Mariner,” b Bullard, 
and most of all in “When the Boys Come Home,” by 
Oley Speaks, which suits his voice especially well. Both 
singers unite in saying, “There is no greater pleasure 
and joy than in singing for our dear boys in camp.’ 
This camp work is done regularly by many of the 
Soder-Hueck artists. 


sang it re- 








Jessie Fenner Hill’s Studio Recital 


A highly creditable song recital was given on Wednes- 
day evening, June 26, by the pupils of Jessie Fenner Hill, 
in her spacious studios in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York. Among the pupils to make an initial bow 
before an audience were Adele Cohan, Irma G, Fenner, 
Grace Drake, Gladys Hahn and Sylvia Suckerman. Al- 
though young in musical experience, these pupils were 
heartily received by the capacity audience. 

Others who sang were Julia Forrest, Florence Bayer, 
Elizabeth Hughes, Emma Kreels, Ruth Leard, J. Adele 
Puster and Petronella Yurgas. 

The program was made up entirely of works from the 
French and American schools. Elsie Rathkoff gave a 
solo number in toe dancing, and received a well merited 
encore. Lina Coen was the accompanist for the evening. 
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COMMUNING IN CHORUS 





By J. Landseer MacKenzie 











At the present time there is much talk of community 
chorus work and all that is said of its beneficial effects 
is most right and true so far as the abstract ideal is con- 
cerned, The point to be realized, however, is that in 
actual practice that ideal is very far from being attained, 
and this not from any unwillingness on the part of the 
people or the promoters, but rather from a lack of ap- 
preciation of certain fundamentals that would make com- 
munity singing actually possible in its highest aspects. 

Knowledge of Singing Unnecessary 


It is not necessary for people to learn how to sjng (ac- 
cording to the usual acceptance of the word) before com- 
munity choruses can be a success. Far from it. Every- 
one can sing, right here and now, if people would only 
let themselves go to it. That is the whole point of sing- 
ing—-the letting go of the self, or in other words, replac- 
ing the consciousness of self with consciousness of the 
song. The moment that is done, there will be real sing- 
ing, only providing there is a sense of the melody and a 
knowledge of the words. And in community work the 
people know the songs, for the majority have been 
brought up on them, and there is no excuse for not let- 
ting them rip out in the biggest volume of tone ever 
heard. 

This does not mean that every unit must be bawling 
its loudest in an effort to make a big noise. The very 
effort of certain well-meaning persons to make a lusty 
aud encouraging sound is apt to choke off those more 
timid members who know they cannot enter into competi- 
dion with it. In fact, any idea of noise should be elimi- 
nated from the minds of all concerned in chorus work. 


Tone Is Feeling in Sound 


Community singing could be made the greatest training 
school for self expression in existence, and the time spent 
it this recreation might stand out as that in which the 
heart is freed from all care to be given over to pure 
inspiration. But a new factor is needed to bring this 
about in practice. This factor is one common to all hu- 
manity, and is that which holds the force for every ac- 
tivity. It is no other than FEELING. It is feeling that 
sings, and which supplies the motive power of tone. 
Knowledge cannot sing, however great it may be. unless 
it is translated into feeling. 

In community singing the feeling of every single indi- 
vidual must be centered in the song to find its own ex- 
pression in the tone belonging to it. Tone is feeling in 
sound. Think of it—the united feeling of thousands of 
persons merged into one magnificent tone! The possi- 
bilities are beyond anything that has yet been demon- 
strated. The thing is so very simple in itself, and ret the 
moment people get ideas of singing into their heads, they 
think feeling beneath their notice and cut it out in theory 
and in practice. If only the act of singing could be in- 
separably associated with feeling, the way would be open 
for far finer things to come in solo work as well as in 


chorus. 
The Feeling in Words 


Some people may say, it is all very well to talk about 
feeling, but what are we to feel? Try the ex- 
periment of feeling every word you sing, and let nature do 
the rest! That is the point—the feeling must be centered 
in the words, and the notes will automatically take care of 
themselves. The feeling must not be taken out of the 
words and transferred to single notes, as is usually the 
case when people try to sing. Each word has its own ap- 
propriate feeling, and the note is the agent for giving it 
sound, It is not personal feeling that is needed, but the 
intrinsic meaning of each word as it comes along. Even 
an “and” or a “but” has a meaning for which there is 
a fitting tone, for such words as these are the links be- 
tween feelings of a stronger nature, and give relief from 
a monotony of intensity. 


Musical Quality of Tone and Rhythm Insured 


If precisely the right value of feeling and meaning were 
given to every word in the singing of songs by a com- 
munity of people, the musical quality and rhythm of the 
resultant tone must be in perfect harmony. The feeling 
contained in each word of a song in the cause which brings 
about the effect of the note, for the notes of a melody are 
automatically related one to the other in the memory of 
every one who knows a tune, and it is the impetus of 
feeling which brings them out each in its turn, 

The idea of community singing should be that of com- 
muning in chorus—every unit related to the mass by the 
common feeling of the song . each personal self 
merged in the impersonal, ‘and finding articulate expres- 
sion in one great and harmonious sound. This does not 
mean any loss of individuality, but the willingness of 
every one to contribute toward a feeling which is com- 
mon to all, that thousands of persons may be united in 
one expression, led and inspired by the words that issue 
from their own mouths all hearts lifted in song 
and bound together in communion of feeling. The very 
unanimity of it must inevitably produce a harmony of 
sound in which all petty perspnal feeling will be swept 
away in one great uplift. 


Singing the Most Vital Expression of Feeling 


It is a fact scarcely recognized as yet that true singing 
is one of the most natural and vital expressions of feel- 
ing. Whatever a singer feels comes out in the tone of his 
voice—and how many singers are there who do not ex- 
perience feelings other than those indicated in the song 
they are singing? Nervousness, for instance, is a feeling 
which must inevitably find expression in a tone inhar- 
monious to the inspiration of the song. In short, if a 
singer is in any way se lf-conscious, instead of being song- 
conscious, then his feeling is not in harmony with his ac- 
tions, and a poor tone must result; but we are so accus- 
tomed to inharmonious tones that we fail, for the most 
part, to notice their lack of purity. 

Community singing is a wonderful opportunity for los- 
ing al] shyness and self-consciousness in the inspiration 
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MUZIO AT HER SUMMER HOME. 


Claudia Muzio, the Metropolitan Opera star, holds a similar exalted position 
Re i is a great magnet with the Chicago public that 

flocks to the opera performances at its charming summer suburb. The 
accompanying pictures show Mile. Muzio at her own villa, which she has 
rented for the warm months and where she studies her roles and rests 
between the periods of her operatic activity, Quite a dramatic pose is the 
one in the solo picture, showing the aristocratic face and bearing of the 
artist. In the other fitustration Mile. Muzio is very informal, 
i W H. B. Burnett, 
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behind her young guest, Carlier Burnett, daughter of 
the Detroit manager. 
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of communing in the feeling of songs well known to all, 
and here finding worthy expression in a sound which rises 
from the very heart of every individual present. Each one 
can contribute his mite of feeling by giving out the words 
with all the sincerity of which he is capable, regardless of 
any opinion he may hold of his own voice as a worthy 
musical instrument. All that is necessary to the success 
of community singing is that persons present should lend 
themselves as instruments in one big orchestra to be 
played on by the feeling of the words they are uttering. 
In this way every individual may be lifted out of himself 
and become inspired to heights impossible to attain alone. 
He will feel that he is being sung through, and will hear 
the chorus as a whole from his identity with its spirit. 


Psychological Effects 

Communing in chorus by means of feeling in common 
would have a very marked psychological effect on the 
people who made it a regular practice, apart from the im- 
mense personal satisfaction afforded. Each individual tak- 
ing part would be completely rested from thinking for the 
time being, and correspondingly invigorated by the stimu- 
lation of feelings that find a natural outlet in constructive 
form. The benefit of this would show in a general in- 
crease of balance and constructive energy. 

Chorus work could be used as a valuable instrument for 
bringing into practice the ideals of democracy, for it would 


demonstrate that each individual will benelit in proportion 
as he gives to the whole. In community singing each must 
give of his best to the feeling of the song that it may 
express itself through thousands of voices; in community 
life, each must give of his best to the spirit of the nation, 
that it may express itself through thousands of individuals, 


Rosalie Miller at Chautauqua 

Rosalie Miller made her initial appearance at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., on July 4, at a patriotic concert. Her 
arrangement of the “Marseillaise” aroused a storm of 
applause which lasted several minutes 

On July 5 Miss Miller gave a joint recital with Hart- 
ridge Whipp in the big Asmstisheates in Chautauqua, which 
seats more than five thousand people. When Miss Miller 
stepped upon the platform she appeared a dainty, sylph 
like girl, and by her grace and charm she won her audi- 
ence. When she completed her first group of songs, which 
were sung with pure, beautiful tone and clear diction, 
the large audience burst into enthusiastic applause. Miss 
Miller’s voice never seemed lovelier in its warmth, reso- 
nance and artistic appeal. 

Miss Miller will remain in Chautauqua until August 3, 
when she will rest after her busy months, devoting her 
spare time to preparation for a busier fall. ~ 
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CHARLES W. CLARK’S CHICAGO RECITAL 
OASIS IN OTHERWISE DULL WEEK 


W.H. C. Burnett a Visitor—Arthur Burton to Teach All Summer—Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas J. Kelly at Lake Forest—Eleanor Everest Freer’s Songs 
in Demand—College and Conservatory Notes 


E Chicago, Il., July 13, 1918 
Charles W. Clark, baritone, assisted by Edgar A. Nel- 
at the piano, gave a studio recital in the new building 
i the Bush Conservatory, last Tuesday afternoon, July 9. 


rge and representative audience, consisting mostly of 
(hicago’s foremost professional musicians, tncluding many 
calists, pianists and several composers, were given an 
r of enjoyment by this “master of the song world,” as 
Clark has been called by a distinguished Chicago music 

vit 
Mr. Clark had built up a very interesting program, in- 
and French and American se- 
last part of the program being given solely 
oung American composers, mostly resident musicians. 
lhe program was opened by Handel's “Where E’er You 
Vall ung with that art, poise and dignified interpreta- 
that has made Mr. Clark’s work in the oratorio field 
etive His reading of the Haydn “Rolling in 
Foaming Billows,” from “Creation,” likewise was author- 
itative and traditional. In Mendelssohn's “It Is Enough,” 
“Elijah,” the baritone gave a real lesson of how 
oratorio should be sung to interest the hearers. In the 
which Mr. Clark excels, he gave un- 
not only through his impeccable diction, 
but also by his remarkable interpretation and style. This 
up included Fauré’s “Les Berceaux,” Hillier’s “Le 
file,” Dupare’s “L’ Invitation au Voyage,” Cuvil- 
lier’s “Celle que nous aimons” and Widor's “Le Plongeur.” 
It would be easy to rhapsodize over the singing of each of 
those songs as offered by Mr. Clark; suffice to say, how- 
ever, that no better interpretation of any of them could be 
demanded even of a Frenchman. Four songs 
Sidney Homer, “Sheep and Lambs,” 
“Old Watt and the Rabbits” and “How's 
Boy?” gave ample opportunity to the recitalist to show 
diversihed style, good humor and wit, being well con 
ted w th pathos and dramatic effects. Gilberte’s “Devil's 
Love Song” was given a satirical interpretation. “Three 
Small Songs” by Ernest Leo, of which “The Old Owl” is 
the most catchy, proved interesting. Frances Wyman's 
“Absent,” “A Messenger,” by Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, 
i versatile and clever writer, besides being an excellent 
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p‘anist, and Rowland E. Leach’s “Gospel of Pan,” a song 
with a punch, were the last offerings. Mme. Ryder and 
Mr. Leach, who were present at the recital were accorded 
a rousing reception and had to bow their acknowledg- 
ment with the recitalist at the conchf$ion of their songs. 
The review of this recital would not be complete without 
words of praise for the exXceptionalfy fine accompanist, 
Edgar A. Nelson, who was an inspiration behind the 
singer. , 
Eleanor Everest Freer’s Songs in Demand 


Eleanor Everest Freer, who it will be remembered was 
a composition pupil of that famous theorist, Bernard 
Ziehn, with whom she studied for over five years, and 
who on more than one occasion said, “Eleanor Freer has the 
most prolific musical mind I have ever met,” has just had 
two of her new war songs published by Summy & Co., 
Chicago, “The Walls of Doubt” and “The Stealer.” These 
songs are to the words of Lee Nichols, late of the Hon- 
orable Artillery Company of London, who lost his right 
arm in Ypres in 1916, and is now lecturing in the South 
for the Redpath Musical Bureau. Another patriotic song 
from the pen of that prolific writer, Mrs. Freer, is “For 
the Freedom of All Nations,” which has been sent by the 
English and American Y. M. C. A. in Paris to the front. 
These songs should be better known in the camps here. 
Mrs. Freer is also the founder of the Paris-Chicago Hos- 
pital. 

W. H. C. Burnett a Visitor 


One of the distinguished visitors at this office this week 
was W. H. C. Burnett, head of the Central Concert Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Mich., who is spending a few weeks in 
Highland Park at the home of Claudia Muzio, with his 
wife and daughter. Mr. Burnett is a friend and great 
admirer of Miss Muzio’s work, and is present at every 
performance at Ravinia when this excellent artist appears. 
Miss Muzio’s first appearance on the concert stage here 
was given under the direction of Mr. Burnett last Oc- 
tober in Detroit. 


Arthur Burton Teaching All Summer 


Pupils desiring summer study under that efficient vocal 
instructor, Arthur Burton, are so numerous that Mr. Bur- 
ton will teach up to the first of August. After a strenu- 
ous season he will enjoy a few weeks’ rest at his country 
home at Geneva, Ill. 


Walter Spry’s Chronological Programs 


Walter Spry, the pianist, who is equally well known as 
a pedagogue, in the course of h‘'s summer work at the 
Columbia School of Music is giving a series of five chro- 
nological programs on consecutive Saturday mornings at 
9 o'clock, His first program was devoted to compositions 
of Bach, Rameau and Handel. His second comprised 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven works. 


Edward Clarke Opens Chautauqua Tour 


Edward Clarke, assisted by Rachel Steinman Clarke, vio- 
linist, opened their summer Chautauqua tour at West 
Union, W. Va., June 23. They will tour through the 
States of West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan. This is the fifth tour of Chautauquas that 
these artists have made together. They are making the 
entire trip in their auto, and will close about September 1. 


American Conservatory Recitals 


A complimentary recital to the Society of Presidents 
and Ex-Presidents of the State Association, which met 
at the American Conservatory July 10 and 11, was ten- 
dered by Heniot Levy, pianist, assisted by Mary Wall 
and Corporal Finley Campbell, vocalists, at Kimball Hall, 
Wednesday evening, July 10. 
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July 18, 1918 

The third of the American Conservatory summer re- 
citals took place Wednesday, July 10, at Kimball Rehearsal 
Hall. Clarence Loomis, pianist, and Ramon Girvin, vio- 
linist, were the ‘soloists. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


Applications for the free and partial scholarships in 
the Chicago Musical College are rapidly coming in. No 
fewer than sixty free and 150 partial scholarships are 
awarded to deserving students, twenty-five of the former 
being allotted to the piano department, eighteen to the 
vocal department and six to the department of violin. In 
addition to the college free scholarships there are special 
scholarships given respectively by Alfred M. Snydacker 
and Edward F. Bosley. The former is a piano scholar- 
ship of the value of $400, the latter a vocal scholarship, 
value $100. Adolf Muhlmann and Edoardo Sacerdote 
each are giving a special opera scholarship which com- 
prises one free vocal lesson a week and instruction in 
the opera class. The final competition for these scholar- 
ships takes place at the beginning of September. 

Alexander Raab has been presented with a gold mounted 
memorandum book by the members of his class. The book 
bears the following inscription: “To Alexander Raab, 
a great artist and wonderful teacher, with the sincere 
admiration and appreciation of his class of 1917-1918.” 
Mr. Raab wishes to take this opportunity of thanking his 
students. 

The program that was presented by the Chicago Musical 
Coilege in Ziegfeld Theatre Saturday morning at 11 o’clock 
was given by students in the piano, vocal and violin de- 
partments. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Kelly at Lake Forest 


So great was the success which Thomas J. Kelly 
achieved last summer at the National Summer School of 
Music at Lake Forest, Ill, that this eminent vocal in- 
structor has been lured away from Cincinnati this sum- 
mer again to teach at the same prominent institution. ‘Be- 
sides his teaching, Mr. Kelly is giving a series of lectures, 
which are proving of great value to the many pupils en- 
rolled with Mr, Kelly. Most of the pupils at the National 
Summer School of Music are supervisors of music, from 
all parts of the country, many of whom studied with Mr. 
Kelly last summer and were eager to continue with this 
efficient mentor. Mrs. Kelly is with hér able consort, 
teaching and enjoying the beauties of Lake Forest and 
renewing their many acquaintances and friends in the 
Windy City. 


Walter Spry to Feature Lecture-Recital 


Walter Spry has booked already several engagements 
for next season. His principal offering in a musical pro- 
gram will be a lecture-recital entitled, “Eminent Com- 
posers I Have Heard,” among these are Rubinstein, 
Brahms, Sant-Saéns and MacDowell. 


Musical News Items 


Fdna Dolmage, soprano pupil of Theodore S. Bergey, 
will assist Lillian Norman, pianist pupil of Roy David 
Brown, in a recital to be given at Lyon & Healy Hall, 
Monday evening, July 15. 

The third of a series of five lecture-recital was given 
Saturday at 9 a. m. at the Columbia School of Music. 
The subject was “The Romantic Period,” A, Cyril Gra- 
ham giving the lecture and Walter Spry playing piano 
selections from Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann and 
Chopin, JEANNETTE Cox. 


One Touch of Sewing Makes All Women Kin 


The story of Frieda Hempel’s portable sewing ma- 
chine—now spending the honeymoon with her and Mr. 
Kahn at Lake Placid—has started quite a flurry in 
feminine musical circles. It is rumored that the new 
art of the Metropolitan star has inspired many prima 
dornas in the land to mobilize their needles and pins, 
and that a drive on the sewing machine stores has 
begun. : 

Frieda Hempel has long held honors as the best 
dressed women on the operatic stage, and if “home 
made” is the secret of her smart gowning, it is deemed 
worth imitating. 

The subject was fully discussed at an informal tea 
the other afternoon, where those who sail the high 
C’s with impunity were gathered together. 

“IT always imagined she made her own gowns,” ex- 
claimed one young singer, who is to make her debut 
in the fall, “because they just belonged to her.” 

“Oh, no—I don’t think she made them herself,” broke 
in another. “She just designed them.” 

“Anyway,” came the enlightening news, “I heard 
she bought some patterns the other day.” 

“Her gowns aren’t made by patterns,” protested the 
first speaker. “They are the kind that you just pin the 
goods on the shoulder and let the folds fall where they 
will. That’s what makes lovely lines.” 

“Well, she can’t pin them on herself and turn around 
to see the effect in the glass without spoiling the 
lines.” 

“Maybe she has a Susie Dam.” 

“Good Heavens—what’s a Susie Dam?” 
chorus. 

“Why, it’s one of those wire footed ladies with a 
jersey top.” 

“She never made that ‘Traviata’ outfit on a_ wire 
footed lady, Wasn’t it a shame for Violetta to die 
when she had all those wonderful trappings?” 

“T'll die if I don’t find out what Frieda Hempel 
doe’,” said the debutante to be, “and I’m going 
straight to headquarters. I'll write and ask her if she 
has a perfect thirty-six Susie Dam for an understudy; 
and how she cuts things out; and if she sews by ear 
or by eye; and if she uses a drop stitch or a cat stitch 
for her plain seams, and all such things.” 

“And don’t forget to ask Miss Hempel about the 
sewing machine,” added a thoughtful young star. 
“Ask her whether it is the ordinary kind that hasn’t 
any feet ot belt or anything and just sets on any table, 
or whether it’s the junior kind that follows you around 
like a pet dog and jumps up on the arm of your chair 
when you are ready to use it.” 
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THE BACH-VIVALDI-HARTMANN “LARGO” 


By Arthur Hartmann, in the Musical Observer 











One night in Paris, a few years ago, a pianist played the 
Wilhelm Friedemann-Bach organ concerto, as transcribed 
by August Stradal, The beauty of the slow movement im- 
mediately impressed me, and being ever on the lookout 
for works which could be adapted to the violin, to, what 
I hope and believe will mean the enduring enrichment of 
the truly violin and violinistic literature, I immediately set 
about to study this work. My first impression was more 
than strengthened, for 1 not only grew to regard the slow 
movement of the “Friedemann-Bach Organ Concerto” as 
equaling the best inspirations of the mighty Johann Sebas- 
tian himself, but was struck by the direct similarity of the 
phrase, with that of the aria “Erbarme dich,” from the “St. 
Matthew’s Passion,” by Johann Sebastian Bach, originally 
written for voice with viole d'amour obligato. 

1 made the adaptation and it was duly issued by Breit- 
kopf and Haertel, of New York. 

My adoration of Bach’s music dates back to my early 
youth and at one time it was my life’s ambition to own his 
entire works. Being occupied with the preparation of an 
intensely critical and annotated edition of Bach’s unac- 
companied violin sonatas and suites, I have been obliged 
to spend months and years in the study of Bach’s music 
for various instruments, as well as in the complex and 
contradictory traditions of musical ornamentation of 
Bach’s epoch, as also that of his predecessors. 

It was therefore with considerable perturbation that I 
recently made a discovery as Startling as it is interesting. 

it is quite generally known that during Bach’s sojourn in 
Weimar, 1708-1717, he made several transcriptions from 
the works of his contemporaries and others, The thirty- 
eighth yearly report of the Bach Gesellschaft now confirms 
the fact that the four organ concertos “after Antonio 
Vivaldi” are in reality adaptations of “concerti grossi for 
string instruments and continuo” and that numbers 2 and 
3 are from Vivaldi, whereas numbers 1 and 4 are by Johan 
Ernst von Sachsen, It is claimed that Bach transcribed no 
less than sixteen concertos for the piano alone from Vi- 
valdi, besides several for the organ. From op. 3 alone 
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ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


will be paid for the best song poem on 


*THE MARNE” 


(two verses and refrain, not over eight lines each) 





See announcement in Musica Courter for 
July 4, page 12. 

Address “The Marne,” care of MusIcAL 
Courter, 

(Poems must be sent not later than July 25.) 
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June 28, 1918 


Dear Mr. Anderson 

| am taking up the engagement for 
ORVILLE HARROLD with our club for 
February 4, 1919. 

We have all been having the 
pleasure of hearing him in Philadelphia 


and are sure we shall enjoy him at our 


concert, 


Sincerely yours, 


CLARA ABBOTT. 


Pres. Phila. Mat. Music Club, 


he drew from Vivaldi five concertos; the piano concertos 
numbers 1, 5, 7, besides the concerto for four pianos and 
orchestra and the second concerto for organ, Most of 
these were transcribed with very slight alterations. To 
the group of four organ concertos “after Antonio Vivaldi” 
mentioned above, must now be added a fifth, the best 
known and still most used today, the “Organ Concerto by 
Wilhelm Friedemann Bach,” much played by pianists in 
an arrangement by Stradal. 

For fully two centuries this work has masqueraded under 
the spurious name of Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, and now 
it is our grateful duty to render tribute unto Cesar, to pay 
homage to the mighty genius of the Italian violinist, “the 
red-haired priest” to Antonio Vivaldi, as the real author 
of this glorious and immortal work! And we have ample 
proof of this. 

Firstly the copy in Johann Sebastian’s own hand and 
another in the handwriting of the Hamburg copyist, Carl 
Philipp Emanuel Bach in the possession of the Royal 
Library in Berlin. There are also other proofs, namely, the 
catalogue of the Amsterdam music printer, Etienne Roger, 
issued before 1716, and which brings a list of four hundred 
novelties. As it took considerable time to issue these and 
to compile said catalogue, it is safe to assume that Vivaldi’s 
op. 3 had been issued prior to 1716, for it is listed much in 
advance of the formidable array of novelties. It bears 
the title, “Vivaldi Concerti grossi, No. XI con due Violini, 
Violoncello obligato.” 

That Johann Sebastian cannot well claim the authorship 
of this work is further proved by the fact that he drew 
from this same op. 3 of Vivaldi five concertos, as enumer- 
ated in the early part of this article. 

Owing to the limitations of the organs of that epoch, 
this concerto had to suffer two slight modifications, and 
as I am concerned only with the slow movement, these in- 
dications refer thereto. At the end of the fourth and the 
twelfth measures, the original (that is to say the Vivaldi) 
has a jump of an octave d to d. The organ and other 
transcriptions give this with the descent of a fifth, a to d. 

The title page to this organ concerto is missing, but 
this often happened that J. S. Bach signed his name only 
on the outside folder of what may have contained many 
works. Yet the transoription, in J. S. Bach’s writing, 
exists, and is entitled “Concerto a 2 Claviere et pedale,” 
and now smile and grind your claws, ye daughters of 
Fate, for in the decrepit and tottering handwriting of the 
king of Plagiarists, is “di W. F. Bach,” and in corner, as 
if he had pushed his conscience as far as he dared, we find, 
“Manu mei Patris descript” (um) ! 

Whatever the motives for this inglorious deed, the un- 
alterable fact remains that when J. S. Bach left Weimar, 
1717, and the various transcriptions from the works of 
Vivaldi had been achieved, Wilhelm Friedemann Bach 
was but seven years of age. 

Thus after two hundred years the glory of one redounds 
to the ignominy of another, yet the radiance of Truth is 
more resplendent, and I am proud to have retranslated 
Antonio Vivaldi’s heavenly inspiration to the instrument 
of his predilection—to the solo violin! 





OPERA IN ENGLISH 


By Felix Borowski 
In the Chicago Herald 








It is curious that the production of Mr. Hadley’s 
“Azora” and of Mr. Nevin’s “A Daughter of the Forest” 
should have evoked so little excitement from the souls of 
those eager partisans of opera in the vernacular who, only 
a season or two ago, protested that the hope of American 
dramatic music lay only in the chance that the people who 
listened to it would know what it was all about. 

This season nothing has been said. It is possible that 
the vernacularians have been discouraged. They have been 
chilled by the public indifference to the English tongue. 
Possibly, having harkened to the text of “Azora,” they feel 
that, after all, it is just as well that one should not hear 
too distinctly. And this raises again the question why 
opera in English should so continually arouse derision in 
the ranks of the elect—the elect being the people who sit 
in the expensive seats and who have made pilgrimages to 
European establishments of operatic art. 

The fact is that it is not so much the language of Shake- 
speare that is to blame as the manner in which it is used 
by the authors who provide British and American com- 
posers with their texts. When, in Mr. Nevin’s piece about 
the forester’s daughter, the characters, who are supposed 
to have lived in 1861, address each other as “thou,” one 
feels that what our native librettists require, in addition to 
a knowledge of the theatre, is a sense of humor. 

The extraordinary phraseology that made “Natoma” ab- 
surd is repeated—in a minor degree—in “Azora.” To be 
sure, the characters in that opera have comparatively little 
in common with humanity, but even Aztecs did not work 
so much injury to civilization that they should be compelled 
to talk like the people in “The Bohemian Girl.” Possibly 
the campaign for opera in English is not lost. It should 
be conducted along other lines. These passionate protes- 
tants should not urge us to listen to “Il Trovatore” in our 
native tongue. Nothing ever will be more fatal to the 
cause than “I! Trovatore” in English. 

What they must do must be to discover librettists, who 
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not only know what constitutes an effective story, but who 
know equally how to put it into words that will not out- 
rage the self-respect of people who listen to them. A fine 
story in good English might make many converts. If it 
accomplishes no other result it will make it possible for the 
American composer to compete more fairly with his brother 
creators overseas. 


Patriotic Contralto Comes Out of Retirement 


Mrs. James Maxwell Rodgers, of York, Pa., who before 
her marriage four years ago was professionally known 
as Estelle Stamm, and who since her marriage has not 
appeared in public, has come out of her retirement to sing 
for the boys in the difterent Pennsylvania camps. The 
first of this series of concerts was given on July 9 at 
Camp Colt, near York. Mrs, Rodgers selected the best 
local talent to assist her, and the affair was a complete 
success. The program arranged was of a very high class 
nature and included some of the best songs in Italian, 
French and English, and the great aria from Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson et Dalilah,” which Mrs. Rodgers sang in French. 
In the prison scene duet from “Il Trovatore,” Mrs. 
Rodgers was joined by Mr. Eckenrode, a York tenor. 

Mrs. Rodgers and the assisting artists were honored by 
quite an unusual ovation from the boys at the end of the 
program, and after she had sung the “Marseillaise,” and 
the concert company had sung “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” in which the entire camp joined, the enthusiasm was 
described by one of the New York papers as “something 
hitherto unknown in these parts.” 


Zucca Compositions Played and Sung 


A small concert of great interest enlivened the boys in 
navy blue who happened to be present, dr who came to 
hear Mana Zucca’s compositions interpreted by the com- 
poser-pianist, Irene Williams, soprano, and Nicholas Gara- 
gusi, violinist, in the Ethical Culture Society’s hall in Cen- 
tral Park West, New York, on Sunday evening, July 14. 

The songs Irene Williams sang were “If Flowers Could 
Speak,” “Priere d'Amour,” and the violin pieces were 
“Novelette,” and “Caprice.” The sailors appeared 
thoroughly to enjoy the charming music, and no doubt 
their pleasure was enhanced by the presence of the two 
attractive young ladies, Mana Zucca and Irene Williams. 
Nicholas Garagusi, being merely a man among men, had no 
help but his fine playing. He, too, was a success, proving 
the capacity of the young sea dogs to understand fine art. 


The “gleaning bell” is known in some places—as at 
Driffield, Yorks—as the “harvest bell,” and is sounded at 
5 in the morning and 7 in the evening to mark the hours 
of labor in the fields. Among the old records in the 
parish chest at Barrow-on-Humber is an instruction to 
the parish clerk “to ring a bell every working day morn- 
ing at break of day, and also every evening at sun-setting, 
until harvest be fully ended, and for this service each of 
the cottages shall give him two pecks of wheat.” The 
clerk at Lyddington, Rutland, is entitled to charge each 
adult gleaner 1 penny for ringing the “gleaning bell.”— 
London Daily Chronicle. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 





BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY, BOSTON 


“First Love” and “Rose-Marie,” Mana Zucca 


Two examples of Mana Zucca at her best as a song 
writer. The first of the two songs, “First Love” (with 
English and French text (“Et l’on revient toujours”), has 
that fine musical workmanship typical of Miss Zucca’s 
work, which is the delight of musicians, combined with 
that element of free, unfettered, unhackneyed melody 
which assures her songs popularity with the public. The 
second, “Rose-Marie,” while also of excellent workman- 
ship, is more frankly popular. It is a very attractive tune 
and there is a splendid climax with which a singer is sure 
to score a hit at any recital. Both songs are particularly 
suitable for tenor and were written with that voice in 
mind. The first is issued for high voice only, the second in 
two keys. The accompaniments, while modern and effec- 
tive (as goes without saying in speaking of Miss Zucca’s 
accompaniments), are not too difficult technically for the 
average player. The professional singer will find good 
program numbers in both of them. 


R. W. HEFFELFINGER, LOS ANGELES 
“Were I a Star,” Fred Maurer 

An impassioned song with a striking melody, for a high 
and brilliant voice and a piano accompaniment that sounds 
full, has effective passages and much very modern har- 
mony. 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT COMPANY, 
BOSTON 
“Radiant as the Morning,” Gena Branscombe 


A concert song for a singer with a concert room voice. 
It is strong and emphatic in manner, and full of unsought 
musical effects that sound as if they had been written 
down with a genuine emotional impulse. Voice and piano 
both help to make this song one of the composer’s very 
best. 

“Solitaire,” “Mistletoe,” Mabel W. Daniels 


Two short songs, called triolets by the composer. They 
are bright and full of life, and may easily be made humor- 
ous and musically interesting by a singer who can ex- 
press that kind of sentiment and pronounce words well. 
“Far Awa’,” Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 

A simple song of feeling and reverie, with words by 
Robert Burns. It is published for both high and low 
voices. 

“Zarmi,” Alexander Steinert 

A brilliant piano solo after the manner of a “serpentine 
dance,” as the composer calls it. The music is to illustrate 
a story by Max. Rohmer, but it is equally interesting to 
these who have not read the romance as to those who 
have. “Zarmi” demands considerable technical skill, and 
is by no means easy to read. The left hand part re- 
quires two staves and is full of skips to various parts of 
the keyboard. Harmonically the work is ultra modern. 


BOOSEY & CO., NEW YORK 

“The Little Brown Owl,” Wilfred Sanderson 

A ballad in the English style, with music in the ballad 
manner, bright and conversational, with a little humor 
and no sentimental sadness. This composer has written 
many popular ballads which have become favorites with 
the public. 
“I Love You, I Love You,” Gustave Ferrari 


Words by Robert Loveman. The story is oversentimen- 
tal, though the charming and unaffected music of the 
composer makes the verses acceptable when sung. 

“A Mother’s Prayer,” Gustave Ferrari 

This is a martial song at first, but immediately becomes 
serious and reflective as the mother remembers when the 
soldier, now marching away to war, was a baby in her 
arms. The music is vocally effective and the accompa- 
niment is very well made. 

“Fairy Shoon,” A. Herbert Brewer 


A dainty and vivacious song by a composer who has 
been very successful with this kind of song. 
“Land of My Heart,” Vernon Eville 

Words by P. J. O'Reilly, a name which implies that 
the land refered to is Ireland no less. The music is by 
an American of New York City, and is not particularly 
Irish or American. It is just good music which has 
a pleasant lilt and a singable tune. 


“A Gift from Heaven,” R. O. Heyne 


A pretty song about a baby—a gift which may be had 
more often than it is accepted. Harriet Prescott Spofford 
has written some charming verses about the baby, how- 
ever, and the composer has added music that might just 
as well accompany baby verse as any other kind of lyric. 
The song will please. 


G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK 
“The Road to France,” Signe Lund 


A setting of Daniel M. Henderson’s stirring poem. It 
has a strong march rhythm, and it reaches a great climax. 
Concert singers ought to find this song exceedingly ef- 
fective in these days. It is the song that was awarded 
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first prize by the National Arts Club in its war song 
competition of last October. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
“Song of Joy,” Mary Knight Wood 
A pleasingly melodious ballad of sentiment which will 


be welcome anywhere. It requires no great technic to 
sing and play. 


“Love Song of Egypt,” Mary Knight Wood 


A song of sentiment with a phrase of music from Luxor. 
The music of the song, however, is not imitation oriental, 
but is natural and attractive to the singers of Amer‘ca 
at the present day. It is long enough to expand into a 
telling climax at the end, which gives the singer plenty 
of scope. 


WILLIAM A. KAUN MUSIC COMPANY, 
MILWAUKEE 

Three Songs with piano accompaniment, “Deep in the 

Night,” “Colin’s Kiss,” “Joy,” Maude Haben Luck 


They are all very singable and attractive to the vo- 
calist. The piano accompaniments sound well, without 
heing difficult or far fetched in harmony. These songs 
are quite within the reach of amateur singers, though 
they are suitable for concert use as well 


CARL FISCHER, NEW YORK 
“Good Night, Good Night, Beloved,” Sydney Dalton 


Longfellow’s serenade set to music by a composer who 
has caught the lilt and the spirit of the poet’s lines and 
expressed them in music of his own, 


Detroit Liberty Band Successful 


The Detroit Sunday News of July 7 states that during 
his recent visit to Detroit, Lieutenant John Phil’p Sousa 
and his band were made the recipients of extraordinary 
ovations, and that on the last night of their stay in town, 
during one of these applausive demonstrations, Lieutenant 
Sousa turned to James E. Devoe, the local concert man- 
ager, and said: “This recognition is mighty flattering to 
my boys and myself, but I fear you Detroiters are over- 
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looking the fact that you have a splendid band of your 
own right here in Detroit. It is an organization any 
leader might well be satisfied to handle. I mean that 
Liberty Band of Yours.” 

As a matter of fact Lieutenant Sousa was right, for 
the Detroit Liberty Band was not at that time receiving 
its full share of recognition. Since then, however, the 
city has realized the importance of its own fine local or- 
ganization which Lieutenant H. T. Dickinson has made 
so effective musically, and the band has been offered many 
opportunities to show the thoroughness of its musical 
organization and the excellence of its technic in perform- 
ance. Colonel W. G. Latimer, of the Michigan state troops, 
was the man originally responsible for the creation of the 
Liberty Band. Most of the men of the band are em- 
ployed by various big Detroit manufacturing concerns 
which, without exception, pay their employees for all the 
time they spend with the band. The organization partici- 
pates in every patriotic venture sponsored by Detroit. 


Maude Tucker Doolittle’s Studio Musicale 


Maude Tucker Doolittle, pianist, coach and_ teacher, 
gave an interesting musicale at her residence-studio, 611 
West 127th street, New York, on Tuesday afternoon, 
July 9, on which occasion she presented four young pupils 
whose work proved to be highly satisfactory. It was in 
reality a demonstration of children’s work according to 
the principles of the Perfield system. 

The feature of the musicale was the playing of little 
Patrice Salvatore, who rendered with much precision and 
intelligence Heller’s etude for piano, “The Avalanche,” 
and a group of five of her own compositions, “In the 
Swing,” “In the Garden,” “The Rain,” “At Dawn” and 
“Chinatown.” 

Mrs. Doolittle’s classes in piano technic and interpreta- 
tion for teachers, attended largely by professional pian- 
ists and teachers from different parts of the United States, 
are carried on with much enthusiasm. 
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rAMAKI MIURA, 


The charming little Japanese prima donna who achieved 
so tremendous a success at the New York Stadium concert 
on July 4. Mme. Miura sang the Japanese national 
anthem and was so warmly received that she was obliged 
to give an encore, the aria, “Un bel di,” from “Madame 
Butterfly,” the opera in which the singer has scored an 
international success, She will be heard in the same role 
next season with the Chicago Opera Association. 
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A Song of Hate 


I hate noise, 

Constant continuous discordant noise, 

That jars my nerves and scrapes my sensibilities, 
And so-called music which 

Is nothing more than ordinary noise 

Refined down to a finer point than din, 

But just as harsh and disagreeable 

So-called music which 

Is music not at all, 

But dissonance that never really gets you anywhere. 
Ugh! How I hate the very sound of it 


I hate singers, ail of those 

Who have good voices, maybe, but can't sing, 

Who never heard of music as an art; 

Who think when nature has endowed them thus with voice, 
That that is all that needs be done by them, 

As if, a man who owns some timber has a house. 

How much I hate to have to hear them sing, 


I hate pianists, those who pound, 

And thump and punch the poor piano keys, 
With right and wrong notes intermingled there, 
Notes long held over when they should not be, 
And smudgy smears of pedal everywhere 

And pianists whe never deign to play 

Two hands together all at one same time 

But who with wiggly, wriggly crawling rolls, 
Disintegrate all chords to weakened runs. 

I hate them more than any words can tell. 


I hate the whole string playing outfit, when, 

They saw, and scrape and squeak and p slick their strings 
In vain to draw a thought of music through, 

And thus bring forth the sense of what they play, 
When never once they really sing the song 

Which under other bows one finds is there 


I hate teachers, those who sell 

Their time and nothing more to trusting folk, 
Who never have a pupil with results, 

Who could not sell much knowledge if they would 
Because they haven't very much to sell, 

Who bluff along with people who don't think 


I hate those pupils, too, 

Who take their music lessons right along, 

But never study music, oh my, no. Or those 

Who think they're done when they are not half baked, 
Who dream that they are wonders when they're net 


I hate so-called musicians of all kinds, 
When through their lack of skill they get off key, 
Now sharp or flat or something never there 
And when one finds 
Their time distorted and the rhythm spoiled, 
Through what they think is individuality 

t 18, 


I hate recitals, when I hear them given 

By those who are not ready to appear, 

Who play and sing the biggest masterworks 
When they can only possibly get by 

With great good luck in less pretentious things 
Or who would get by best 

If only they would not appear at all 

And spend their energies in other things, 
Not music 

I hate them when I have to listen to them 
I hate them more if I must write them up 
It is not news if things are ordinary 

It is news only when ‘tis finely done 


I hate pianos, which 

Are out of tune, and keyboards where 

The dust grits on the key, or where 

Neglected ivories just waiting lie 

All dark and sticky which you needs must touch, 
Some unresponsive to your coaxing hand, 
Others which fall, but not to rise again, 

I hate their wheezy pedals and the most 

I hate the whole experience of knowing them 


I hate pipe organs usually found in church, 
Where half the pipes are merely camouflage, 
Where half the stops don’t work, and those that do 
Are always out of tune, and where the power 
Gives out just when the vlayer needs it most 


I hate a lot of other things besides, 

But why take time enumerating more, 

And dragging out the bad, and not the good, 
Found elsewhere if one only hunts it out? 

It’s silly, too, to hate where humor lies 

But sad when humor’s found where ‘twas net meant 
I hate this song of hate, for hate is bad, 

And fostered leads to worse, just as in Germany, 
The only land where hate is popular 

And why go downwards when we can go up, 
Why let the bad one hates rule in the mind, 
When that same time and effort can be spent 
With mental microscope sorting out good, 

And searching for the things one cherishes 

How I hate hate 


Henrietta M. Rees, in the Omaha Bee 
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Well Known Local People Journey South to Appear 
on Program—Week of Song Opened with “Sing” 
and Closed with Independence Day Exercises 
—Clarence Eddy Begins Summer Activities 
at Stanford University 


San’ Francisco, Cal., July 6, 1918,) 
2644 Green St., Phone West 3358. j 


There is a dearth of musical news this week, there hav- 
ing been no events of importance in this city. Interest is 
centered, naturally, in the south, where the annual con- 
vention of the Music Teachers’ Association is about to 


open and where Godowsky is holding his summer classes 
under the efficient management of L. E. Behymer. Dele- 

rates from San Francisco to the convention are George 
aang Sir Henry Heyman and Alice Kellar Fox. Those 
from this city who will appear on the programs are George 
Kruger, Rosa Railda Cailleau, Giuseppe Jolain and Loisa 
Patterson-Wessitsh. 

Week of Song 


This has been a week of song. It opened Sunday with 
i big “sing” in Golden Gate Park, as recorded in our last 
week's letter, and closed with Independence Day exercises 
on July 4 at the Exposition Auditorium, as the Municipal 
Auditorium in this city is called, rather to the confusion 
of the stranger, who expects to find this auditorium in 
ome way connected with the exposition, or on the expo- 
sition grounds. As a matter of fact, it is in the very cen- 
ter of the city; the exposition grounds now being vacant, 
are used for military exercises. The only buildings still 
in use are the Arts Palace, where there is a permanent 
exhibition of art works, and the Oregon Building, which 
is used by the Knights of Columbus as a place of recrea- 
tion for soldiers stationed at the adjacent Presidio. There 
are also occasional concerts at the Arts Palace. 

The Auditorium was crowded on Thursday, and there 
was a good deal of patriotic enthusiasm. The musical part 


of the program consisted of the following numbers: Bugle 
Call, Arthur L. Richardson, Sixty-third Infantry, U. S. A.; 
selection on great organ, patriotic airs, Edwin H. Lemare, 
municipal organist; the national songs and hymns of vari- 
ous nations as follows: France, “La Marseillaise,” Jeanne 


Gustin-Ferrier; Great Britain, “God Save the King,” Flor- 
ence Drake LeRoy; Belgium, “La Brabaconne,” Marion 
Vecki; Italy, “Garibaldi Hymn,” sung by an Italian soldier, 
name not given; Japan, “Kimigayo,” Chyo Shibata and a 
Japanese chorus; Serbia, “National Hymn,” Marion Vecki; 


{Pacific Coast Representative, Frank Patterson, Room a12 Blanchard Hall. Los Angeles: 2644 Green St., 


Greece, “Hymn to Liberty,” Maria G. Gilksi; Alexander 
Bevani sang “Tim Rooney’s at the Fightin’” and led, with 
Homer Henley, the community singing which closed the 
musical part of the program. 

Of those on this program especially notable from a 
musical point of view were: Marion Vecki, whose splendid 
baritone made a deep impression, Mme, Gustin-Ferrier, 
Alexander Bevani and Homer Henley, all of whom were 
warmly received. The music was greatly enjoyed and the 
community singing seemed to inspire the large audience. 
The singing of the Japanese chorus was interesting be- 
cause of its quaint exotic character, but the intonation 
was dreadful! 

Eddy at Stanford University 


Clarence Eddy, the famous organist, who is now making 
his home in San Francisco, has begun his summer engage- 
ment at the Memorial Church of Stanford University. 
Mr. Eddy tells me that he has planned his programs for 
the entire summer so that there will not be a single repe- 
tition. I forget how many pieces he said there were in 
all, but the number seemed enormous. Mr. Eddy will be 
missed from his church in Oakland and by his friends both 
here and in that city, many of whom made it a habit to 
go over across the bay to hear his recitals. He is, perhaps, 
the only organist in this immediate neighborhood ‘who pos- 
sesses the “grand manner,” as some one so well expressed 
it, and his playing has that dignity and charm that holds 
his audience and delights by its splendid virtuosity and 
evidence of learning as well as inspiration. 


San Francisco Notes 


The famous Bohemian Grove play will be given this 
year on August 3. The play is from the pen of Richard 
Hotaling, and is entitled “The Twilight of the Kings.” 
The music has been composed by Wallace Sabin, 

Edgar Stillman-Kelley arrives here this week to take 
up his work at the University of California summer school. 
He is well known here, having resided in Oakland some 
years ago. He was also critic on a San Francisco paper, 
and composed some of his first music while here. His 
return is looked forward to with much interest. 

Jerome Uhl, who has been living during the past year 
in Los Angeles, has come to the north, and is at present 
residing in Berkeley. It is announced that he will give 
a recital here at an early date, and will also open a 
studio. He would surely be a welcome addition to the 
music colony of this city, as his excellent art and h‘s mag- 
netism will attract many friends, and his stay here will 
no doubt be made pleasant as well as successful. 

Three splendid artists have banded together for the 
purpose of giving San Francisco a series of chamber 
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music concerts. They are Vladimir Shavitch, pianist; 
Artur Argiewitz, violinist, and Stanislas Bem, cellist. They 
will be managed by Selby Oppenheimer, It is their plan 
to give three concerts during the coming season. 
Arthur Conradi, accompanied by Frederick Biggerstaff 
and assisted by Easton Kent, tenor, was heard at the 
Palace of Fine Arts on June 30 in the following inter- 
esting program. He was enthusiastically received. So- 
nata for violin and piano (César Franck), Arthur Con- 
radi, violin; Frederick Biggerstaff, piano. Songs for 
tenor: “Phyllis Has Such Charming Graces” (old Eng- 
lish), “Dreams from Eliland” (August Bunger), “Banjo 
Song” (Sidney Homer) and “On the Road to Manda- 
lay” (Oley Speaks), Easton Kent, Benjamin A. Moore 
at the piano. Violin solos: “Roma ce” (Vieuxtemps), 
Orientale (Cui) and valse caprice ( ieniawski), Arthur 
Conradi, Frederick Biggerstaff at the piano. AS) 


LOCAL ORGANISTS HEARD IN 
SERIES OF RECITALS IN PORTLAND 


“Long, Long Trail” Going Well in the West—$50,000 
Wurlitzer Organ Installed in Theatre—Carrie 
Louise Dunning a Thrift Stamp Worker 


The first of a series of summer organ concerts took place 
on Sunday afternoon, June 23. Three local organists 
appeared, William Robinson Boone, managing director of 
the Ellison- eon Conservatory of Music; Lucien E. 
Becker, F. A. O., organist of the First Congregational 
Church, and Gladys ‘Morgan Farmer, organist of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church. One of the best numbers 
offered was the “American Fantasia,” composed and played 
by Mr. Becker. The audience was made up of about 
1,200 music lovers, and the admission fee was fifteen 
cents. This interesting concert, which was held in the 
Public Auditorium, took place under the management of 
the City of Portland. 

On June 21, the Orpheus Male Chorus, William Mansell 
Wilder, director, assembled in the courtyard of the Port- 
land Hotel and presented a delightful program. Solos 
were contributed by W. E. Robinson and S. A. Patterson, 
baritones. Mr. Patterson sang “There’s a Long, Long 
Trail” (Zo Elliott). This song is making a great hit. 
The Orpheus Club’s service flag has fourteen stars. 

The Liberty Theatre, a large and beautiful moving pic- 
ture house, has just installed a $50,000 giant Wurlitzer 
unit organ. The theatre has a gifted organist in the per- 
son of Henry B. Murtagh, a newcomer. 

Lipman, Wolfe & Co., a large department store, have 
a good chorus, and daily at noon the chorus sings an. in- 
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teresting arrangement of “The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever” (Sousa), conducted by Harold Hurlbut, a promi- 
nent tenor. 

Carrie Louise Dunning, who has a summer piano class 
here, has just been appointed organizerfof the Thrift 
Stamp Club. She is taking an active interest in the War 
Savings Stamp campaign. 

The National Choral League, a new organization, Tom 
G. Taylor, director, meets once a week in the Central 
Library. The league is studying sight reading and is 
making good progress. 

Pupils of Frank Eichenlaub, violinist, and Beatri¢ ‘e” Eich- 
enlaub, pianist, recently gave a successful _recital‘in the 
Lincoln High School, and displayed excellent training. 

John Claire Monteith, a leading baritone, has beer doing 
much of late in the interest of the Red Cross campaign. 

Cioffi’s Band, Eugene Cioffi, conductor, is pleasing large 
crowds at the Oaks Park. jX. & O. 
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OAKLAND ENJOYS NOVELTIES 





Including Free Concert Under Newspaper Auspices— 
Revival of “Chimes of Normandy” Draws Big 
Houses—Opening of Herz Season of Com- 
edy Revues—Mourns Death of Mrs. 

Lou E. McKensie, Wife of 
Musical Director 


A very large audience assembled at the T and D Thea- 
tre on Sunday morning, June 23, to hear Allen Lane and 
other artists, under the auspices of the Oakland Tribune 
newspaper, in a fine musical program. Mr. Lane is a 
young organist of quickly growing fame and is very popu- 
lar. He played selections from “La Bohéme” (Puccini), 
“Barcarolle” from “Tales of Hoffman” (Offenbach), “At 
Dawning” (Cadman), “The Rosary” (Nevin), waltz, No. 
2, op. 64 (Chopin), also waltz, No. 1, op. 64 (Chopin), and 
to conclude the program, Kern’s “Till the Clouds Roll By.” 
The Swaey sisters, two unusually clever children musi- 
cians, gave a group of violin and piano numbers, and Car- 
roll Smith, tenor, “The Sailor Singer,” sang several high 
class songs. 

Cora E. Williams invited the members of the California 
Writers’ Club to a reception at the Spring Mansion, North- 
brae, on Sunday afternoon, June 23, to meet Will Leving- 
ton Comfort, novelist. Miss Williams, who is an idealist, 
but at the same time has the practical side of her nature 
also highly developed, has acquired the half-million dollar 
mansion as a school, where the art of self realization and 
self express‘on is given every opportunity to develop to the 
utmost under thoroughly competent teachers. Under ideal 
conditions and unsurpassed beauty of scenery, Miss Wil- 
liams has successfully started a new system for the educa- 
tion of children and young people that will, as soon as it 
becomes known, undoubtedly set in motion a countrywide 
movement on similar lines. 


“Chimes of Normandy” Revived 


“The Chimes of Normandy,” with its beautiful old melo- 
dies, filled the Bishop Playhouse last week. A fine sym- 
phony orchestra, recruited largely from the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Harry W. 
Brown, has been engaged, and the singing cast is an excel- 
lent one. Alice Bernini made her first comic opera 
appearance as Germaine, and Rudolphine Radll made a 
charming Serpolette. The other members of the cast were: 
Rafaele Brunnetto, Henri; William S. Rainey, Greni- 
cheaux; Reginald Travers, Gaspard; Tom Hayes, Bailli; 
Jack Howard, Notary, and Three Village Maidens, Rose 
Bush, Marian Fisher, Jeanette Condy. 

“H. M. S. Pinafore” is the charming comic opera that 
is attracting crowds at the Bishop Playhouse this week. 
This is the third comic opera of the summer season of 
light opera that is running at the Bishop. Principals this 
week include Lucy van de Mark, Rudolphine Radll, Caro- 
line Gilmann and William Rainey. 


Opening of Herz Season 


The Herz season of New York Comedy Revues opened 
at the MacDonough Theatre to a crowded house on June 
24, with George V. Hobart’s comedy, “What's Your Hus- 
band Doing?” as the attraction. L. E. Rosebrook’s jazz 
band is providing the music. 

“Madame Sherry” is the production this week. Showing 
its popularity, an extra matinee was announced to cope 
with the demand for seats. 

Fourth of July Celebrations 


In celebration of Independence Day and the advent of 
Oakland into the shipping world, as one of the -foremost 
shipbuilding districts in the world, eight ships (aggregat- 
ing a tonnage of 75,000) were launched here on July 4. 

At about 10.30 a monster parade started, including 8,000 
persons, representing all the civic organizations and clubs 
of the city, each with a band for its section. About 1,500 
enlisted men from Camp Fremont, the Presidio and Yerba 
Buena training station lent a military distinction to the 
occasion. 

Following the parade, at 2.30, a musical and literary 
program took place at Lakeside Park, when a Patriotic 
pageant, called “Democracy Triumphant,” was presented 
al fresco. The Oakland Municipal Band, conducted by 
Paul Steindorff, played national and patriotic airs. The 
soloists were Lucy van der Mark and Esther McKay. 
Besides the literary exercises, which were numerous, the 
Temple Quartet gave several vocal numbers. 

Under the baton of W. McKensie, director of community 
singing, the Moore Shipyards Glee Club, accompanied by 
a band of sixty pieces, gave a fine program in the early 
evening. Ruth McKensie Wilber rendered several vocal 
selections. P. J. Price, baritone, also contributed to the 
program. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley Lectures on Music 


Edgar Stillman Kelley, recognized as one of the most 
brilliant and original of American composers, is lectur- 
ing on “The History of Music” at the summer session 
classes of the University of California; he is also giving 
courses on the analysis and appreciation of music, tracing 
the relationship between music and the other arts. Dr. 
Kelley was an organist in Oakland thirty years ago, and 
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is renewing many friendships. Under the baton of Alfred 
Hertz last season his “New England Symphony” was 
splendidly interpreted by the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra. During the summer Dr. and Mrs. Kelley are 
staying at Berkeley. 


John Francis Jones Goes to France 


In the interests of the Y. M. C. A., John Francis Jones 
last Tuesday left for France. Mr. Jones was bass solo- 
ist at the First Presbyterian Church, and during his ab- 
sence F, J. Melbourne will take his place. After the eve- 
ning service on June 30, as is his custom, Clarence Eddy 
gave an attractive organ recital, playing the national airs 
of England, Russia, France, Belgium, Japan, Italy and 
America. 

Municipal Band Concerts 

Every Sunday afternoon several thousand persons as- 
semble to hear the excellent Municipal Band corcerts, 
under the direction of Paul Steindorff. A new bandstand 
has been erected and placed so that the audience can now 
sit in comfort in the shade of the trees. Numbers that 
seemed to be favorites last Sunday included the ever 
popular overture, ‘ “Raymond” (Thomas), “Grand Fantasie 
Operatic Masterpieces” (Safranck) and the overture 
“Morning, Noon and .Night” (Suppe). Emmy Wallace. 
soprano, sang “Old Virginny Days” (Morse) and “France” 
(Ager), by courtesy of the Leo Feist Music Publishing 
Company. 

California Poets Hold Open Meeting 

Tha Poetry Sectjon of the California Writers’ Club, 
Anna Spero, section chairman, held an open meeting at 
the Claremont Hotel on June 10, when many beautiful 
and original poems written by members during the past 
year were read. Interspersed were musical eur by 
Eda Davies, Mrs. W. Jackson, Mme. Carusi, W. Skil- 
ling (original song, “Campanile Bells”), roe z McKey, 
Francene Adams. Spanish pupils of Mrs. W. E. Beardsley, 
in sixteenth century costume, gave selections from “Il 
Trovatore.” Dr. Cyrus J. Gaddis, president of the club, 
and Dr. William S. Morgan, former president, gave greet- 
ings. Members whose poems were read follow: Eileen 
Allen, C. W. Carruth, Zoe Ackerman, Selina Burston, 
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Cladits” Fhayer, «Martha. Newland, Elizabeth Everett, 
Nishan’ Der-Hagopian, Bedrags Tourian, Mary Lambert, 
Laura Everett, Margaret Hunt Hetzel, Amy W. Hamlin, 
Dr. John T. ‘Grant, Julia M: Mackie, Katherine C. San- 
ders, Dr. Josephine A. Jewett, Jane Mackie, Anna Spero, 
Martha Rice Furlong. 

Notes 

Musicians’. Union Local No. 6, A. F. M. of the Bay 
Cities, is making preparation for its annual picnic, to be 
held at Shellmound Park on July 18. A concert program 
will be furnished by a band of a hundred pieces. 

A lively medley of college songs and dances that has 
been,called “a gala scene from college life’ and entitled 
“Pep,” was staged at the Auditorium Theatre on June 26 
and’27, for the benefit of the Wool Fund of the Oakland 
Chapter of the Red Cross.’ Mrs. Walton N. Moore was 
assigned the unenviable task of selecting the cast of sev- 
enty-five persons for the musical comedy. A few of those 
taking prominent roles were: Mrs. Joseph Rosborough, 
Mrs. Jack Martin, Mrs. Harold Havens. Camille Purdy, 
George Taylor, Jack Martin, Fred Blanchard, Donald 
Grant, Arthur’ Hargrave and George A. Cummins. The 
comedy was ‘beautifully staged, many large business 
houses contributing in the way of furnishings and cos- 
tumes, and thé ticket sale was very large. 

Mrs. Lou E. McKensie, wife of Charles W. McKensie, 
East Bay musical director, died at her home on June 23. 
She was the mother of Hazel S. McKensie, pianist, and 
Ruth McKensie Wilber, singer. Mrs. McKensie was close- 
ly associated with her husband in his work, and will be 
missed by a large circle of friends. 

Honora Hamilton, formerly leading lady with the Kolb 
and Dill Company in San Francisco, is the latest acquisi- 
tion of the Roy Clair Company at the Bungalow Theatre, 
where she made her debut last week in the snappy musical 
success, “The Gay Deceiver.” 

William J. McCoy, author of “Cumulative Harmony,” 
is holding very successful summer harmony classes at 
Pacific Building, Tuesday and Friday afternoons. 

Graduating from high school at the age of fifteen, 
Clementina Webb enters the University of California next 
year. She is the youngest student to enter the State’s great 
institution of learning. She is also a musician and an 
artist. 

An army and navy band contest from every cantonment 
organization in the West is what Alexander Stewart, 
chairman of the entertainment committee, announces for 
the first day of the Pacific Coast Land and Industrial Ex- 
position, to be opened at Oakland on September 9. Bands 
from the Presidio, Camp Kearny and San Diego, the 
Marine Band, and the banner ensemble from Camp Lewis, 
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with Boy Scouts and other military bands, will be entered 
in the contest. Cash premiums will be awarded. 

Edwin Dunbar Crandall is choirmaster at the Plymouth 
Church in place of Alexander Stewart, who is ne 
all his time to war activities. E. A. T. 


CLOSING EXERCISES 
OF CONSERVATORIES 
INTEREST TACOMANS 


Frederick W. Wallis’ Pupils Heard—D’Alessio Con- 
servatory Gives Red Cross Fine Sum—Excellent 
Training Shown by Students of Visitation 
Academy 


Notable among prominent musical events of the week 
in Tacoma, the pupils’ recital given under direction of 
Frederick W. Wallis, conductor of the Tacoma Ladies’ 
Musical Club Chorus, was largely attended on Friday 
evening, June 28, at the First Congregational Church. 
Among the popular local singers, members of Mr. Wallis’ 
class, who appeared were Mrs. James Eyre MacPherson, 
Gertrude Eastman, Mrs. H. F. Gronen, Mrs. W. Carleton 
Smith, Vera Reed, Mrs. William Drury, Katherine Rice, 
Mildred Thomas, et Miller, Elizabeth MacLean, 
Andriette Bowen and Mrs. C. O. Steberg. Piano accom- 
panists were Katherine Whe and Zonee Adams, 

A substantial sum was turned over to the Tacoma Red 
Cross Society by the directors of the d’Alessio Conserv 
atory of Music at the close of the annual music festival, 
an event of wide interest to friends and patrons of the 
school. An’ elaborate students’ concert was given on the 
final evening, June 29, at the Tabernacle Auditorium. Pu 
pils in all departments acquitted themselves most credi 
tably in solo and ensemble playing. Prizes awarded were 
presented by Mayor C. M. Riddell. The winners of sil 
ver medals were: Grace Stevenson, of the piano depart 
ment; Millicent tet violin; Joseph Cascarano, cornet, 
and Mrs. E. J. Grenier, guitar. First year scholarships 
were presented to Grace Stevenson, Norma Bidwell, Dor- 
othy Jones, Sheridan Jenkins, and a second year scholar 
ship to Hilda Freeman. 

Mayor Riddell presented a special prize of $50 in War 
Savings Stamps to Norma d’Alessio for her work as pian- 
ist and accompanist. Ruth Smith, piano department, re 
ceived a set of Beethoven sonatas, and Evelyn Miller, 
sonatas for violin and piano. 

The d’Alessio orchestra, composed of thirty students of 
the conservatory, assisted during the festival 

The concert closing commencement week at the Tacoma 
Visitation Academy gave marked evidence of the cred 
itable training music students of the school are receiving 
from the Sisters of the Visitation of Tacoma. Choral, 
solo and ensemble numbers, and a cantata composed the 
program. Diplomas and medals were conferred | 





by Rt 
Rev. Bishop O'Dea, assisted by Rev. J. A. McHugh, S. J., 
of St. Joseph’s Church, Seattle. 

A recital of special interest was given on Friday evening, 
June 28, by a group of the younger violin pupils of D. P 
Nason, leader of the Philharmonic Orchestra, at his studios 
in the Sherman-Clay Building. The children played a 
classical and difficult program in wonderful form. Mrs. 
B. F. Aldrich, pianist, assisted as accompanist. 

At the elaborate patriotic program for the soldiers given 
at the First Presbyterian Church on Sunday evening, June 
30, the combined choirs of the church, under direction of 
Prof. B. F. Welty, were assisted by the d’Alessio Man 
dolin Orchestra of twenty-five pieces, conducted by Prof 
C. d’Alessio. Mrs. Chandler Sloan was the soprano so 
loist. 

Members of the Ensemble Violinists’ Club, directed by 
the club founder, Mrs. C. E. Dunkleberger, gave two 
delightful concerts recently at Camp Lewis, which were 
enjoyed by hundreds of soldiers. Camilla Pessemier, of 
the Ladies’ Musical Club Chorus, assisted as soprano 
soloist. 

Completing a journey of 3,000 miles unaccompanied, Ra 
chel van Valen, ten year old daughter of Mr. and Mrs 
W. R. van Valen, of the Red Cross at Camp Lewis, re- 
turned June 27 from New York City, her former home, 
where she has been appearing at concerts in the interests 
of the Red Cross. Little Miss van Valen has a voice of 
wonderful range and quality. 

Maude Kandle, Tacoma soprano, and Mrs. Frank Allyn, 
president of the Fine Arts Club, motored to Seattle to 
attend the morning musicale of the Sunset Club, on 
Wednesday, June 26. A program of special interest was 
given by Mrs. Bruce Morgan, mezzo-soprano; George 
Kirchner, cellist; Alice Williams Sherman, violinist, and 
Mrs. Broussain Beck, harpist. 

Camp Lewis Notes 


Not to be outdone by the thousands of soldiers who 
are developing into excellent vocalists through the in 
structions given by Robert Lloyd, the Camp Lewis singing 
instructor, the various secretaries from the Y..M. C. A 











Musical Courier Mouth Organ 
(Harmonica) Fund 


Appeals have been made by our soldiers and 
sailors in the camps here and in the trenches 
abroad for musical instruments. 


The Musicat Courter is starting a fund to 
supply the fighting lads with mouth organs 
(harmonicas). They are the easiest musical 
instruments to play. 


Send harmonicas or cash contributions to 


MOUTH ORGAN FUND 
Care Musical Courier 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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typical military songfest on June 24 at 


buildings gave a 
building. Popular songs, among them 


the headquarters 


“Alabama.” “At Dawning,” “A Day’s March” and Zo 
Elliott's “There’s a Long, Long Trail,” were repeated in 
response to the encores, while the soldiers, both inside 


ind outside the crowded build'ng, joined in the singing. 


“Y” No. 4 was packed to the doors on Monday evening, 
June 17, when the Orpheum Circuit Orchestra, with 
Mrs. Sydney Anderson, of Tacoma, as soprano soloist, 
gave a memorable program. The applause was deafening 
after each number, and at the close of the concert the 
soldiers rose and gave three cheers for the orchestra and 
soloist 

On Wednesday we the men were again given a 
musical treat. The Cal‘fornians, a musical organization 
traveling under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A., gave a 


delightful program. A trio with them was especially en- 
joved, the cornetist being Laura Cotton, the violinist, Cecil 


Rauhut, and the pianist, Florence Hubbard. 
The Misses Lyons, Kandle and Schwinn, of the Tacoma 
Fine Arts Studio Club, entertained 500 solders at Y. M. 


C. A. No. 6 on Friday evening, June 21, with a high class 
program. Ethel Smith was the accompanist. 

Portland, Ore., singers appearing in delightful concerts 
at Camp Lewis recently were Mrs. F. Olson, so- 
Monroe, contralto, and Mrs. R. N. Siegle, 
mezzo-soprano. Flute obligatos were played by R. S. 
Willard, with Amy Foy as accompanist. 

The 346th Field Artillery Band gave a concert at head- 
Tuesday sg July 2. 


prano; Rose 


quarters, on Oregon avenue, on 

Assisting the band as soloist was Maude Kandle, Tacoma 
soprano, who gave four numbers. The band was under 
the direction of Bandmaster Petro Carrabbo. K. M. K. 


DETROIT C. C. C. COURSE 


W. H. C. Burnett’s Organization Will Bring Best Artists 


W. H. C. Burnett, who directs the fortunes of the Cen- 
tral Concert Company, of Detroit, has just announced in 
detail the splendid course which that organization will 


offer the coming season. As already stated in the MUSICAL 
Coukier, the course, which is given at the new Arcadia 
Auditorium, seating 5,000 people, will open on Tuesday 
even'ng, October 15, with the following formidable cast 
in “Pagliacci”: Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato and Clau- 
dia Muzio, with Gennaro Papi conducting. The balance 
of the course will be given by the following prominent 
artists: October 29, Margaret Matzenauer, Maud Powell 
and Frank La Forge; November 12, Maria Barrientos and 
Maurice Dambois; November 19, Anna Case and Mildred 
Dilling; December 10, Max Rosen and Mischa Levitski; 
January 7, Ethel Leginska and Nina Morgana. As a spe- 
cial feature of this concert Miss Morgana will sing songs 
composed, both words and music, by Miss Leginska, with 
the composer at the piano; January 21, Mme. Louise Ho- 
mer and Miss Louise Homer; February 4, Louis Graveure 
and Anna Fitziu, and the course will come to a brilliant 
close on March 25, with Lucien Muratore and assisting 
artists giving the program. On January 21 the daughter 
of Louise Homer will make her debut in the concert field, 
appearing on the same program with her distinguished 
mother. 


Leon Weltman on Extended Concert Tour 


Leon Weltman, d‘rector of the Weltman Conservatory 
of Music, Boston, and Malden, Mass., and a violinist of 
prominence, is in the midst of a sixteen weeks’ tour with 
the Tschaikowsky Quartet, of which he is the organizer 
and leader. The work of this quartet, now in its fifth 
season, is well known, and its personnel is an art’stic one. 





LEON WELTMAN, 


and director of the Weltman Conservatory of Music. 


In addition to Mr. 


Violinist 


Weltman, the members of the club 
are Jules Osma, pianist; Henry Adelman, second violin- 
ist, and Karl George, cellist. The programs given by these 
players are always interesting, as regards both solo and 
ensemble works. A composition which has gained con- 
siderable favor on the tour is Mr. Weltman’s “Caprice 
Canari” (‘ ‘Canary in the Woods”). The tour now in 
progress began in Ohio during the latter part of June. 
Other States visited to date have ne Michigan and 
Pennsylvania, The quartet is now in Canada, where it 
will remain until the first of October. "At the close of the 
tour, Mr. Weltman will return to his home in Boston, 
where he will resume his classes at the conservatory. 


July 18, 1918 





A MERRY QUARTET. 
(Left to right) Andres de Segurola, basso pf the Metropolitan Opera 


Company; Mrs, Fountain; Anna Fitziu, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, and Antonio Scotti, also of the Metropolitan Opera 
forces. The snapshot was taken “Somewhere on Long Island.” 





DENVER ENJOYS NOTABLE CONCERTS 





The Dvorak and Saslavsky Trios Delight Large Audi- 
ences—MacDowell Club’s Plan to Help Peter- 
borough Colony—Notes 


Colo., July 8, 


who gave the following 


Denver, 1918 

The three visiting artists 
program of chamber music Friday evening, July 5, 
charmed Denver music lovers. The Wolcott Audi- 
torium is ideal in size and acoustically. Messrs. Sas- 
lavsky and de Voto are old favorites here, but Fred- 
erick Goerner is a newcomer, while May Mukle was 
the cellist for the trio last season. Mr. Goerner 
played with stable technic and fine feeling and fire, 
contrasting well with Saslavsky’s brilliancy of tone. 
It was delightful to watch de Voto's scholarly accom- 
paniments; his rhythm, pedaling, technic and _ the 
finesse were joy to the initiated. In fact, the suavity 
and ease of arpeggio, trill and scale, under his trained 
hands, were most remarkable. 

The second Saslavsky concert for the benefit of the 
Red Cross will be given Friday evening, at the Wol- 


cott school auditorium. Mr. Saslavsky will also give 
a series of concerts at the Broadmoor in Colorado 
Springs, beginning July 17, and on each Wednesday 
until August. The concerts will alternate afternoon 


and evening, beginning in the evening. The program 


for Friday follows: Trio (Beethoven), sonata for 
cello and piano (Nicode), trio-—-“Elegiaque” (Rach- 
maninoff), group of songs by Mrs. Lafayette Hughes. 

The last meeting of the MacDowell Club for«this 
season was held the evening of June 27 at Mrs. Smis- 
saert’s studio, with Elizabeth Smith as hostess. There 
was a brief business meeting, at which the club de- 
cided to invest its funds in War Savings Stamps, with 
the idea of turning them over to Mrs. Edward Mac- 


Dowell for the benefit of the Peterborough colony, 
which is at present being used for convalescent sol- 
diers. The program was given by two guests. Marie 
Donaldson played the Paderewski concerto, with or- 
chestral parts, on second piano, by Mrs. Smissaert. 
Mrs. George Spalding sang two groups of songs. The 
club adjourned till the last of September. 

Florence Lamont Abramowitz is singing with Ca- 
vallo at the City Park concerts this week. Tuesday’s 
program is the following: National anthem; over- 
ture, “Raymond” (Thomas); waltz, “Il Bacio” (Ar- 
diti); flute solo, V. di Sciose; selection from “Ernani” 
(Verdi); “A Spanish Festival” (Demmersseman); vo- 
cal solo, “God Be With Our Boys Tonight” (Sander- 
son), Florence Lamont Abramowitz; idyl, “The Glow 
Worm” (Lincke) ; selection, “The Only Girl” (Herbert) 

The new Musical Society of Denver, Frederick 
Schweikher, president, begins its career July 13, with 
a roof garden reception and program complimentary 
to Percy Rector Stephens, Alfred de Voto, Alexander 
7 and Frederick Goerner. 

The S. O. O. B. gave a children’s banquet and mu- 
sical program at the Masonic Temple recently, in 
which 150 small dancers and musicians participated. No- 
table among the “coming artists was pretty Alaine 
Meyers, who played a brilliant piano selection in 
spite of the fact that she is but nine years old. 


Mrs. Harold Orth is filling an engagement at Deer 
Park. 

Lieutenant Quarles, who is the lone star on the 
Wolcott service flag, has three tiny daughters who 


are novices in piano study. Recently they wrote and 
sent to France three original and sweet “music let- 
ters.” From “Dear Dad” to the signatures the epis- 
tles were laboriously spelled on line and space of the 
clefs. Even baby Alice, who cannot tell right hand 
from left with certainty, and who has not yet achieved 
capital letters, was no whit behind the others in the 
labor of love. And it is safe to venture that the three 
clever little musical love letters will dim the eyes of 
their officer-father in France when he reads them! 
Lawrence Whipp, organist of Central Christian Sci- 
ence Church, is giving a series of Sunday afternoon 
organ recitals. The last was a Wagner program. 
Fileer Howe, a charming young soprano and a 
pupil of Florence Abramowitz, is in New York for a 
month or so. She is a member of a very musical 
Denver family. Her mother was a favorite pupil of 
Klindworth and was for many years a house guest of 
his in Berlin. ey en 8 
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MME, VON KLENNER ON “THE NEED OF GRAND OPERA” 
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At the last convention of women’s clubs, in Hot 
Springs, Ark., Katharine Evans von Klenner’s address on 
“The Need of Opera” was received with such acclaim that 
there was insistent demand for a repetition. A large 
church was secured, where Mme. von Klenner spoke, in 
part, as follows: 

“Only those who have been actively engaged in pio- 
neer work of some kind, whether altruistically or prac- 
tically, creating sentiment and fostering the seed of 
progress when once it has been sown, can realize the 
satisfaction and joy which are experienced when real, 
living results become visible,” said Katharine Evans 
von Klenner, founder and president of the National 
Opera Club, to the large gathering of people who had 
asked that she give another talk, after her brief discus- 
sion at the music conference of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, at Hot Springs, May 2. 

“The immediate and whole souled response on Thurs- 
day has been an inspiration for this talk today. The 
interest of this great body of men and women, and the 
spirit that prompted Rev. Dr. Waldrip to offer his 
church for me to deliver my message, means much, for 
it is One more evidence of the people’s belief in the 
necessity and value of the work of the National Opera 
Club. 

“When the department of music was formed in this 
Federation eight years ago in Cincinnati, following a 
resolution presented by the speaker, there were those 
who said, ‘Why more departments? We are already 
overworked with the many activities of those calling 
upon women’s clubs for assistance.’ But, realizing 
the truth that man cannot live by bread alone, but must 
have the revivifying food of the spirit, those of the 
mountain tops, the pioneer workers in the field of 
music, the higher vibration, have listened to the cry of 
mind and soul for the beautiful in life, as given to us in 
color, form and music, and have endeavored to create 
such an interest as to make it possible for each to be 
satisfied. . . . 

“Music, as defined by the authorities, is the art which 
employs sound as a medium of artistic expression for 
what it is not in the province of literature, sculpture, 
painting, acting or architecture to express. It has also 
been said that music is the embodiment of the inward 
feelings, of which all the arts can but exhibit the effect. 
In other words, music is an attempt at the highest 
aspirations and the deepest fears of the human soul. 
After we have spoken and written all that is possible, 
and chiseled our finest forms and painted our most 
beautiful pictures, there remains a feeling that is still 
unsatisfied, and music is the effort to satisfy that feel- 
ing. All the greatest events of earthly portent have 
been introduced by music, ever since the “morning stars 
sang together in glory” announcing a “new created 
world” and the celestial choirs voiced the jubilant an- 
them of “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will to men” on that first Christmas morn, 
making the grand harmony with the invisible choirs, 
where heretofore only earth’s melody had been recog- 
nized, perfecting the chord which should place us really 
‘in tune with the Infinite.’ Schumann says, ‘It is mu- 
sic’s lofty mission to shed light on the human soul,’ 
and when God said, ‘Let there be light,’ the mighty 
response was given in the rhythmical vibrations of the 
‘music of the spheres,’ the eternal harmonies of Infinity. 

“In his ‘Death in the Desert’ Robert Browning tells of 
the three souls that make up the soul of man—the soul 
that does, the soul which knows, feels, thinks, wills, 
and the soul that is, which constitutes man’s real self. 
Appreciation of music requires the utmost activity of 
all these souls. The more we are, the broader our cul- 
ture, the more we think, feel and know, the more we 
will find in music. Every faculty we possess needs to 
be keenly alive for the true appreciation of the best in 
music, 

“The ground must be well prepared, the eye, mind, yea, 
even the body, active and receptive. Today I am to speak 
about that portion of musical expression which in the high- 
est degree appeals to the multitude, opera, that music 
which appeals to eye, ear, emotion equally. The Ger- 
man saying, ‘Alle gute dinge sind drei,’ is in opera illus- 
trated in a high degree, having, as we do, the orchestra, the 
drama and the singing. It does, moreover, require a three- 
fold genius, like Browning’s ‘Cleon,’ to evolve that won- 
derful thing, a grand opera. 

“T have called it ‘Visualized Music’ because of this con- 
centration of forces, and because of the fact that through 
the eye, everything is accentuated and made more lasting 
and impressive. The majority are content to listen to 
music for the mere sensuous impression it creates, as it 
wraps itself about the inner being, lulling to rest, or in an 
indistinct way awakening thoughts, reminiscent of joy, 
sadness, or other days, the same effect a cat may feel 
when its fur is stroked the right way. While this is true 
in a great degree of piano, violin or orchestral music, it 
cannot be said to be equally true or possible when attend- 
ing a performance of opera. At least some portion of the 
opera must prove of sufficient interest to keep the mind 
vigilant and alert. 

“There is so much to appeal to the audience in opera. 
First the overture; yes, a few in the ordinary American 
audience do manage to arrive in time to hear it, and if 
they only knew operatic construction sufficiently well to 
realize the composer’s idea in weaving the leading thoughts 
or motives into this—the preparation for the opera itself— 
how much greater would the enjoyment be enhanced when, 
from time to time throughout the evening, they would 
recognize a little strain which would indicate the subject 
presented at that particular moment on the scene. You 
all remember the few bars from ‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’ introduced from time to time in ‘Madame Butterfly,’ 
supposed to indicate the Americanism of the opera... . 

“Then the curtain and the beginning of the story. Most 
operas have gone through the development of selection, 
one might say, of book, drama, and libretto. This sifting 
process has left only the most important and vital situa- 
tions, those lending themselves to the musical framework, 
the ‘creme de la creme,’ and the listener is seldom dis- 


turbed by the little side activities used to fill up time by 
the dramatist or space by the author, in order to make up 
a book of selling proportions. The filling portion is all 
that of the music. 

“The idea is largely accepted that music is an unfathom- 
able mystery set aside for the favored few to understand, 
and like all half truths this thought Ras wrought much 
mischief and has greatly retarded musical progress as 
far as orchestral music is concerned. But not for opera, 
as but little knowledge is necessary for preparing the mind 
for obtaining the greatest pleasure in hearing grand opera. 
There are operas to please all classes, the melodists, the 
lover of the music drama, as illustrated in Wagner and 
Richard Strauss, even the futurists of Debussy, d’Indy and 
Charpentier. I should advise first a careful consideration 
of the operas containing much melody, as the majority 
of us are born ‘melodists,’ and then a gradual elimination 
of the sweets until we acquire the ability of standing the 
highest mental and musical discipline. This can only be 
reached by continual hearing of the different operas, not 
once or twice, but two or three times each season. atts 

“Today, however, | am making a plea for the middle 
classes, those who know what would make for their prog- 
ress and happiness, those who suffer for want of this great 
incentive to high living, those who are able and more than 
willing to pay a fair price for grand opera produced by 
good casts and under first class conditions, setting aside 
that greatly to be despised star system, which leads one to 
say. ‘I heard Caruso last night, or Garden, Scotti or Far- 


r 





rar. Our friend Shakespeare has said, ‘The play’s the 
thing,’ and until we outgrow the custom of speaking of 
one person instead of the opera or entire cast, we are still 
far, very far, from even a bowing acquaintance with the 
highest in musical culture. 

“America has made wonderful progress in the past fifty 
years in its appreciation of painting and sculpture, and our 
museums, open to the public, contain some of the finest art 
collections in the world. We have at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and at the Chicago Opera House the finest 
operatic productions in the world, but for whom? Cer- 
tainly not the people. The real American cannot bear even 
the word ‘second class.’ They want the best seats, com- 
fort, and the satisfaction of being surrounded by those in 
their own set. As yet they do not want grand opera, if 
obliged to stand up, take a back or side seat in the hal- 
cony, or ‘hang on by their eyelids’ in the ‘garlic gallery.’ 
We do not feel the necessity or the longing which fills 
the hearts of our Italian, French and German friends, who 
from inherited desires actually suffer from lack of this 
musical food. We are willing to go and help the cause, 
providing it can be done with perfect comfort and little 
exertion. 

“We hear a great deal of talk of ‘America for Ameri- 
cans!’ Now prove the sincerity of your cry by agitating 
for municipal operas and an opportunity for our own 
opera singers. ‘Talk,’ you say, ‘talk.’ I do not believe it. 
I sincerely believe that the women in club life have a 
potentiality which can remove mountains, accomplish any 
and every thing that they put their united effort towards 
gaining. In order that the public may learn to appreciate 
an operatic standpoint of listening to the music, not the 
singing of one individual, one must hear an opera many 
times, and the mind must be prepared. The public taste 
and judgment must be developed in order to discriminate 
between good and bad and for the creation of standards, 
never forgetting the old Persian proverb, ‘It takes a thim 
bleful of brains for criticism, and a whole world of in- 
formation to be a critic.’ 

“How many people of average means can afford to at- 
tend grand opera once or twice each week in America? 
Is it necessary to pay singers the exorbitant prices which 
they receive here in New York? Why should a singer 
receive ten times the amount here which he received in 
Europe? An agreement between the managers, and a 
more intelligent attitude on the part of the public, also a 

(Continued on page 37.) 
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STEINWAY— a name 


that is spoken with the 
full pride of ownership 
—that carries with it 
the deep satisfaction of 
possessing the ultimate 
expression of man’s 
handiwork in Musical 


Art. 
STEINWAY—a name 


that is cherished as a 
Family Tradition—that 
keeps afresh for the 
next generation the 
associations and fond 
remembrances which 
cluster around the home 
plano. 


STEINWAY — supreme 


achievement of patience, 
skill and experience, 
founded on inborn Ideals 
of Artistry. 


























Steinway & Sons 
STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 
Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
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YEAMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 


318 West Bad ST., NEW YORK CITY. Tel, Schuyler 8537 


THE HELEN MOLLER TEMPLE 


Dedicated to Greek dancing in its purest form. Private class and 
children's courses. Illustrated logue. Address Secretary, 746 
Madison Avenue, . 4 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


Lawrence, Kansas 








University of Kansas 


GEORGE EDWARDS 


PIANIST 


Compositions published by WILLIS & COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF SINGING 











General Manager, Cosmopolitan Opera Co. 
Studio 14 253 West 4and Street, ‘om York City 
Bryant 4179. Steinway Piano Used. 








CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 
Director Conservatory of atante, Nebraska Wesleyan 





University, - - - - Lincoln, Neb. 


FELIX HUGHES 


BARITONE Specialist in 
VOICE BUILDING AND INTERPRETATIVE ART 
Studios: 224-225 Clarence Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management: Gertrude . Cowen, 1451 Broadway 
New York 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. 

















Steinway Piano 
(Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C. to be held at Peterboro, N. H., 
in 1919. Everything pertsintes Ss to ag programs for that occasion 
must be referred to t F. C. executives, Mrs. MacDowell 
standing ready to carry out the aia itions of that tion only.) 


MUSIC TEACHERS 


Teach adults and children partly in 
classes, one-half hour private lesson, 
one hour class lesson per week. 


HELP YOURSELF 
Improvise, Play and Write 95220 Modu- 
lations from one given tone, Memorize 
by combining Musical Memory and In- 
tellectual Memory. Create Keyboard 
and Written Harmony. Teaeh with 
Scientific Pedagogy. Prices $10.00 to 
$220.00 

SUMMER SESSIONS 
New York City, June 29th to September 1st. 
Chicago, July 8th to 27th. 
Asheville, N. C., August rath to grst. 


Address EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
a ~~ 218 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
New York City, 109 W. 45th St. St. James Hotel 
































Information Bureau 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 





This department, which has been in suc- 
cessful operation for the past year, will 
continue to furnish information on all sub- 
jects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 


With the facilities at the disposal of THE 
Musicat Courter it is qualified to dispense 
information on all musical subjects, making 
the department of value. 


Tue Mustcar Courter will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 





All ications should be addressed 
Information Bu Musical 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, “re ‘ 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau is now be- 
ginning its second year of usefulness, its continued 
service being justified by the many letters of inquiry 
received and answered. That the bureau has been of 
assistance is evidenced by the letters of thanks and ap- 
preciation received. The service of the bureau is free 
to our readers, and we request any one wishing infor- 
mation upon musical questions to write to us. Many 
letters are answered by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the Information 
Bureau, with the names of the inquirers omitted. In- 
quiries will be answered as soon as ible, but there 
is sometimes unavoidable delay in order to look up data 
and verify facts.—Editor’s Note.] 


Creatore and Opera 


“Will you kindly tell me, if possible, whether Cre- 
atore is going to take out an opera company again next 
season? It is a question in which I am greatly inter- 
ested and am sure you will have the information.” 

At the present time arrangements for next season’s tour 
of the Creatore Grand Opera Company are under way. 
Some of the principals have been engaged, the repertoire 
is being chosen, and voices are being “tried.” As soon 
as the details of the tour are settled there will be an an- 
nouncement in the MusIcaL Courter. 


Adaptation of Hymn Tunes 


“Can you tell me whether the soldiers sing hymn 
tunes, and also whether the bands accompany the men 
when they sing? Is there a service on Sunday? Do 
the men have to go to that service? I suppose they like 
any kind of music, even hymn tunes.” 

There-are religious services on Sunday and the bands 
accompany whenever hymns are sung. As a rule all sol- 
diers are fond of.music and like to sing. It is very thrill- 
ing to hear a large body of men singing. Hymns are con- 
sidered so essential a part of the Sunday service that a 
collection of about thirty of the well known hymns com- 
mon to all denominations is being made. These will be 
arranged for bands especially for accompanying. 


Giovanni Martinelli 


“Having been a reader of your interesting paper for 
some time, I would be greatly obliged for the follow- 
ing information: 

“In what opera did Giovanni Martinelli make his 
debut? How old is he? 

“For how long is his contract with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company?” 

Martinelli made his debut in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 
in Milan, December 3, 1910. Two weeks later he made his 
operatic debut in “Ernani.” He appeared in Ancona, 
Rome, Brescia, Genoa, Naples, Turin, Monte Carlo, Buda- 
pest and Brussels. He created the role of Marzio in 
Zandonai’s opera “Meleius” at Milan, November 13, 1912. 
In that year he made his appearance at Covent Garden, 
London, where he sang each season afterwards. Here he 
sang the role of Gennaro in the first London production of 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “I Giojelli della Madonna” in 1912; also 
that of Paolo in Zandonai’s “Paolo e Francesca” in 1914. 
For his American debut, November 20, 1913, he sang the 
role of Rodolfo in “La Bohéme” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Since that time he has been a regular member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. As for the length 
of his contract, it is not customary for either the opera 
company or the singers to give out such details. 

In 1915, on January 25, he created the role of Lefebvre 
in the premiére of Giordano’s “Madame Sans-Géne,” and 
when Granados’ opera “Goyescas” was sung, he created 
the role of Fernando. In the summer of 1916 he went to 
Buenos Aires for the season. 

He was born October 22, 1885, and is therefore thirty- 
two years old, with a birthday looming up in the autumn. 
He was married in the summer of 1913. 


Accompanist Wants Position 


“T am anxious to have musical work in New York 
City. My preference is for accompanying. I have 
had experience as organist in a Jewish temple for five 
years, as well as having played in an Episcopal church 
for a short time. Have also had experience in kinder- 
garten work in one of the well known Southern 
colleges.” 

Charlotte Babcock, Carnegie Hall, New York City, may 
be able to help you in obtaining work as an accompanist. 
There is a demand for good accompanists, but oftentimes 
only the managers and agents know of the positions. 


Address of John Heath Wanted 


“Aware of the fact that a very dear friend of mine, 
John Heath, pianist, had at one time been a subscriber 
for your paper, I consider this method best to locate 
Mr. Heath, whom I have not heard from in years. 
expect to visit New York next month, and wish very 
much to see Mr. Heath.” 

The address requested is 128 East Fifty-seventh street, 
New York City. 


Washington Irving High School 


“Will you kindly inform me whether the Washing- 
ton Irving High School makes a charge for the use 
of their auditorium, and if so, how much? 

“Who is the publisher of Achron’s ‘Hebrew Melody,’ 
the one that Heifetz plays, and where can J purchase 
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it? Please accept my thanks in advance for your 

kindness in supplying the information.” 

There is a charge of $8 for the use of the Washington 
Irving High School auditorium. If the services of the 
janitor are required for shifting scenery, etc., an extra 
charge is made. 

G. Schirmer will publish the “Jewish Melody.” It will 
be ready in about a month or six weeks. 


Frances Alda’s Birthplace 


“Can you tell me where Frances Alda was born? 
Some one told me she is a foreigner, but not of which 
country. Can you also tell me with whom she studied, 
and where? In what opera did she make her debut in 
America?” 

Frances Alda is a foreigner to the extent that she was 
born at Christchurch, New Zealand, although it never 
seems quite right to call English speaking people foreign- 
ers. She is a niece of the well known singer, Frances 
Saville, of Melbourne. She studied with Mathilde Mar- 
chesi in Paris, in which city she made her debut in Masse- 
net’s opera, “Manon.” In America her debut was at the 
Metropolitan Opera House as Gilda in “Rigoletto.” 


Harmony and Training 


“At what period in the musical education of talented 
students should the study of harmony and ear train- 
ing commence?” 

An interesting letter upon the above question has just 
been received by the Information Bureau, in which the 
writer says: 

“Ear training and harmony should go hand in hand 
from the moment the child begins his study of music. 
Please refer the above questioner to the Effa Ellis Perfield 
Music System, which will at once show what a great part 
ear training and harmony play in teaching a child from 
the start.” 

In connection with the work that is done by Mrs. Per- 
field and the splendid system that she invented and directs, 
there was recently an appreciative article in the Musicar 
Courter. There is no doubt that children at the present 
day have’a much pleasanter life in learning music than 
did those of years ago. Not only does the method known 
by the name of Effa Ellis Perfield interest the pupils, but 
it also teaches a deeper and more scientific system. The 
pupils are interested in every lesson, for they understand 
what is being taught. It is not simply to play certain notes 
on the piano with more or less facility by practising an 
hour or more each day, it is grasping and acquiring a most 
fascinating art, that of music. 

With a class of teachers from many States of the Union 
Mrs. Perfield has heen spending the winter in New York 
City, training these teachers, who in turn will train others. 
Every pupil who has studied the Perfield System, whether 
young or old, is most enthusiastic about it, the younger 
ones looking upon their lessons more as play than as real 
work. The benefit of Mrs. Perfield’s work cannot be too 


¥ SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 
Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. Famous 
for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Engage- 
ments secured. 
Summer course for teachers, artists and students at her Metropol 
itan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 6221 Bryant 
Write for particulars 


CYRENA VAN GORDON suczo-covrei.ro 


OF THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON. 1451 Broadway. New York City 
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BEHNING PLAYER PIANO 


which the trade has named 
“An Artistic Triamph’’ 


Come in and try a Behning 
at our Wareroom, Madison 
Avenue at 40th Street, New 
York, or write to us for name 
of representative in your city. 
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highly commended; she takes her 
place as one of the leaders in ped- 
agogical work in the world of 
music. 


Advice About Compositions 


“I have a number of compo- 
sitions that I would be glad to 
receive an opinion or advice 
about, but do not want to send 
them to a music publisher un- 
less I feel assured they are 
really worth while. You see I 
have no conceit about my 
work; it is a pleasure for me 
to study and to write music, 
and it would be an additional 
pleasure if others were inter- 
ested in what I wrote and 
liked it. Can you make any : 
suggestions ?” = 


QUUMLCER NLU EAELO LUA et 


If you will refer to page 12 of 
the Musicat Courirr, July 4, the 
issue that was published after 
your letter was written, you will 
see a notice of the Society of 
American Music Optimists, Mana 
Zucca, founder and president. This 
society offers exactly what you re- — 
quire. You will see that “Amer- — 
ican composers are invited to sub- = 
mit their compositions, either pub- = 
lished or in manuscript form, to 
the judges of the society.” This 
is a boon to young composers who 
are ambitious of only putting 
forth good work, yet want an opinion as to the merit of 
what they have done. Mana Zucca is a successful composer, 
and’it is her wish to help others in every way she can. 


Prize Composition 


“Would you kindly favor me with full particulars 
as to $100 prize contest for.a song poem for use at the 
celebration of the anniversary of the Battle of the 
Marne? Would also appreciate any sketch relating to 
the principal events in connection with this battle, if you 
have such available.” 


If you will write to Mrs. John R. MacArthur, 51 East 
Forty-second street, New York City, you will be able to 
obtain full particulars. Mrs. MacArthur, who offers the 
prize, is president of the Mothers of Defenders of Democ- 
racy and chairman of American Music of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs. The poems must be sent in 
on.or before July 25. 

You will find all details of the Battle of the Marne in 
the Public Library of your city. 


MME, ‘VON KLENNER’S ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 35.) 

good, vigorous competition obtainable when, several com- 
panies take grand opera out of the monopoly Class, will 
bring abéyt a radical change. A city the size of New York 
should support four or five operas, thus giving the «young 
unknown an opportunity to gain routine and poise, only 
obtainable.from many rehearsals and tryouts. 

When opera becomes a popular institution in the United 
States, things will be changed, and it is the mission of the 
National Opera Club, whose purposes it is my pleasure to 
explain to you today, to develop i in the populace an interest 
in things musical and operatic. The education of audi- 
ences is our special work. What is to prevent our having 
a chain of opera houses reaching from coast to coast? 
Already our propaganda has resulted in so called ‘com- 
munity singing,’ our first seed bringing forth fruit almost 
before the seed time was past. 

“The first and last lesson in life’s schoolroom is that of 
interdependence, and today we have that lesson most thor- 
oughly emphasized in the consideration of what might be 
thought to be the extremes in musical development—com- 
munity singing, and the furnishing of adequate grand 
opera. Those same people whose yearning for soul ex- 
pression is being satisfied by the community singing will 
in the near future, like Oliver Twist, call for ‘more,’ and 
with the demand will be provided the supply. 

“The catholicity of our work is remarkable, churches, 
schools, oratorio and choral societies all working towards 
the same end. It is said that where two or three Germans 
are gathered together there is a ‘Singverein.’ When will 
that be true of us here in America? It is coming, coming! 
We have seen the joyous response and the singing from 
out the heart day after day, as Mrs. Steele would lead the 
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SKOVGAARD’'S ARRANGEMENT OF “THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER” 


The accompanying arrangement of “The Star Spangled Banner” is by Skovgaard, the Danish violinist. 
National Anthem, and has received many compliments on his rendering of the same, frequent remarks being made by listeners to the effect that they had never 
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FOR VIOLIN ALONE, 
He has this season opened each of his concerts with the 


heard it played with greater majesty. 





singing at the sessions of the convention, and on that won- 
derful night when Kenneth Clark, camp song leader, made 
thousands of women forget they had responsibilities and 
dignity, and had them singing ‘By Gesh’ camp songs! It’s 
a big step in the right direction away from the self con- 
sc iousness of the American. 

“A glowing conviction possesses a man’s soul; he can- 
not keep it to himself, but with such cogent ardor as he is 
able to command, he must win adherents to rally beneath 
his vaunted standards. The thought of one becomes the 
conviction of the multitude. Where there was a solitary 
forerunner, there are now the drums and tramping of a 
grand crusade. The dribbling rivulet becomes a mighty 
stream, the long attenuated strand becomes the mighty 
chord not to be broken. The weakness of what were 
trivial units, severally taken, is, through association, made 
into a corporate, irresistible power, and this is the result 
of propaganda. The work undertaken by the National 
Opera Club in this great cause, the work which I present 
to you today, asking your help, for as Ruskin says, ‘The 
entire object of education is to make people not only do 
the right thing but to enjoy the right thing,’ and we might 
add, as a preliminary to do'ng and enjoying, thinking of 
right things, for out of the fullness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” 

Mme. von Klenner, when seen at her roomy apartment, 
was full of enthusiasm over the practical results of her 
trip. Originally assigned fifteen minutes to talk before the 
Federation, she was beseeched to go on, and the time and 
place were provided as indicated above. Stopping at other 
cities, she was received with splendid hospitality, when her 
— for * ‘Opera in All Cities” made great strides. 

Lucille SaVoie, who is a young Kentucky girl who has 
been with her some weeks, will accompany her to her 
Chautauqua summer home. She has a beautiful, high so- 
prano voice, of brilliant coloratura quality, combined with 
carrying quality and taking personality. Teaching selected 
voices, planning the programs for next season of the Na- 
tional Opera Club of America, of which she is founder 
and president, and combining recreation with work, will 
occupy Mme. von Klenner’s summer. 





Second Edition of “Universal Song” 


Frederick H. Haywood will issue the second edition of 
1,000 copies of his vocal instruction manual, “Universal 
Song,” early in the fall. The value of the material in 
this manual is being appreciated by all the teachers that 
have adopted it, a fact proved by the ready sale of the 
first edition, which was put on the market in March, 1917. 

The author has demonstrated that voice lessons in class 
form are not a fad, but, rather, a valuable asset and a 
means to an end that cannot be reached in any other 
manner. Economically, it solves a problem for thou- 
sands that cannot afford to study in any other way. As 
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a pedagogical factor, it will in a short time establish 
itself and be used by all progressive teachers. 

During the winter Mr. Haywood has conducted some 
classes for the New York Globe. To prove the efficacy of 
the material as presented for class work, at every fifth 
lesson a written examination was given, and at the close 
of the course of twenty lessons the average for four 
examinations with a class of fifteen pupils was 94 per cent. 
Through these examinations the students were obliged to 
think of the subject of voice culture in concise and defi- 
nite terms. They know why they breathe; they know 
how they breathe; they know why articulation, enuncia- 
tion and clear diction are an essential part of correct 
voice culture. They become proficient in these essential 
qualifications. The sixty questions and answers that were 
used in this course will be published as a supplement to 
the first volume of “Universal Song.” 

The second volume of twenty lessons will be ready by 
November 1. The special subject will be “The Middle 
Registers and Their Importance to the Development of a 
Uniform Scale.” 

Such a course as Mr. Haywood is penning is timely, 
to say the least, for never in our country’s history has 
song singing been so much a part of our national life. 
Never before have so many people been interested in 
the subject of “How to Sing.” Class instruction will be 
the solution for many who want intelligently to take part 
in this great wave of universal song. 


- Fanning Finds Time for Teaching 


During his own concerts and activities as chairman 
of the music committee of the War Camp Community 
Service, under the Fosdick Commission, Cecil Fanning, 
however, finds time for a limited amount of teach 
ing. On June 10 and 14, two of his pupils who have 
studied with Mr. Fanning whenever he was in Colum 
bus, Ohio, were heard in recital. At the former, Mrs 
Franklin C. Long, a coloratura soprano, with a flute 
like quality of voice and phenomenal range, was heard 
At the second, Ruth Brundage, a dramatic soprano, and 
F. Stanley Crooks, baritone, were presented and sang 
compositions by Edna Paine Fenimore, a local com 
poser, who, according to Mr. Fanning, 1s bound to be 
heard from later on. 


Busy Bessie Gregory 

Bessie Gregory, a coming young New York contralto, 
and pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, exponent and instructor, 
is having a busy summer. In addition to her regular 
position as soloist at Temple Aharath Achim, she is sub- 
stituting for Emma Williams at the New York Avenue 
M. E. Church, and for Grace Force, at the Bethany Pres 
peieien Church. 
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Gentle’s Carmen Compared to Calvé 

Alice Gentle, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
ho returned to New York recently after a most suc- 
cessful engagement with the Festival Opera Company, 
which drew large houses in Pittsburgh and Philadel- 
phia, received the following splendid notices after her 
portrayal of the title role of “Carmen” in Philadelphia 
on Ji ne Zt 


ALICE GENTLE AS CARMEN 


rhe ypearance of a new Carmen invariably is counted as an 
event of interest in operatic circles, and there was much to interest 
well as to impress last night’s audience at the Academy of Music, 
hen Ali Gentle for the first time sang the role of the cigarette 





ALICE GENTLE AS CARMEN. 


From a painting by Pieretto Bianco 
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girl in this city The presentation of Bizet’s work altogether was 
one of such excellence that it should serve to arouse opera lovers 
to the fact that they are slighting a rare opportunity for real en 
joyment if they do not attend the performances at present being 
given at the Academy. The success of Miss Gentle in her dramatic 
portrayal of Azucena in “Il Trovatore’ last Monday evening was 
such as to indicate that she would make an excellent Carmen. She 
did more than this, however, her interpretation proving one of many 
dystinguished features. Not since Mme. Calveé, it is quite safe to 
say, has a more spirited or more fascinating delineation of the char 
acter been given here. Marguerite Sylva and Jane Noria are remem 
bered a8 possessing the same sort of personal allurement, and 
thers have been as forceful and dramatic, but not often is the role 
given with so much of both interpretative skill and vocal charm 
There was real witchery in Carmen's enticement of Don José, as 
well as the essence of reckless cajolery in her attitude towards every 
other man that came within range of her coquettish glances,-the 
fight with the other cigarette girl was vixenish without undue exag 


geration, and in the later more tragic scenes there was also an 
exhibition of the insight and power of a real dramatic artist. The 
reading of the cards in the gypsy camp scenes was noticeably well 


scted and sung, and the “Habanera” was carried through with 
dashing efféctiveness The Evening Bulletin, 


GENTLE PORTRAYS A SUPERB CARMEN 

Alice Gentle, the latest Carmen to be heard in Philadelphia, is 
ntitled to rank with the very few artists who have gained fame as in 
terpreters of this great role. Miss Gentle gave a splendid characteriza 
tion of Merimee’s heroine. Her voice is of the warm, luscious quality 
that complements her vivacious enactment of the cigarette girl. It 
is strikingly individual, tempestuous, coquettish and wicked, but ever 
intensely human, There were times, last evening when she recalled 
Calvé in her best days. So well sung, so superbly acted and so 
emphatically typed was the role that it is easily understood why 
Havana audiences acclaimed her as the greatest Carmen of the time. 

Evening Telegraph 


ALICE GENTLE AS NEW CARMEN IS IRRESISTIBLE 
Alice Gentle introduced a new Carmen here, a personable, mag 
netic and fiery cigarette girl, one calculated to give versimilitude 
to the character. Her voice, too, was admirably adapted to the role, 
iking her portrayal one to be remembered.—Philadelhpia Inquirer. 
ALICE GENTLE CHARMS IN ROLE OF CARMEN 
Avorns Distortions AnD Invests Cuaracter With SHINING VirTUES 
The most original and effective Carmen that Philadelphia has 
seen in many seasons was revealed by Alice Gentle at the Academy 
{ Music last night. Miss Gentle manages to avoid all the distor- 
ons that many singers fall into when they approach Carmen, and 





to invest the character with several shining positive virtues. Her 
cigarette girl is indeed a wild woman, a whimsical and positive 
minded creature, not a superstitious child, The full-toned voice that 
this artist revealed in the first erformance on Monday night she 
used magnificently last night, ad Ge little dancing required of the 
role brought her no cubarbionment —Philadelphia North American. 
“CARMEN” SUPERBLY GIVEN AT ACADEMY 

Avice Gentie Makes A Fink Impression As THE CIGARETTE GIRL 

Especially striking was the performance of Alice Gentle, who 
made her debut here as the cigarette girl. Her work in the past 
always has been creditable, but she is especially fitted to the role of 
the Bizet heroine, personally and in her artistry, as well as in her 
fine dramatic delivery of the music. Her conception of the role 
was full of imagination and delicate evidences of art, and was 
touched here and there with an individuality that aided very much 
in the fine effect of her work.—Philadelphia Press. 

“CARMEN” GIVEN WITH TASTE AND SPIRIT 

Last night’s presentation exhibited the precious virtue of sim- 
plicity. None of the characters was overplayed. The singing in 
general was thoroughly adequate and at times of outstanding merit. 
The whole treatment of a work unrivaled in its genre was straight 
forward and unmarred by strain. Alice Gentle’s portrayal of the 
title part exemplified just such qualities. The interpretation revealed 
none of the labored strivings to create a “new’’ Carmen, of which 
certain divas have been guilty. This very conventionality, authori- 
tative and unpretentious, was entirely welcome. The role was 
satisfactorily sung.—-Evening Public Ledger. 


ALICE GENTLE IN “CARMEN” 

Miss Gentle was not without subtlety, particularly in the scene 
with Don José in the second act. Her singing was admirable 
throughout. Of all her predecessors she most resembled Miss de 
Lussan, and this is a great compliment.--Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





Miss Gentle was a splendid Carmen and gave the character that 
piquant touch of coquettishness which is so difficult to achieve, and 
her simulation of capric iousne 88 was a fine bit of acting. She danced 
with fervor that engaging “‘Habanera”’ in the second act, and what 
she lacked in facility as a player of the castanets she atoned for 
by her terpsichorean adeptness. Miss Gentle was warmly welcomed 
and she deserved the plaudits.—Philadelphia Record, 


Casals “King of His Instrument Today” 


Last season, Pablo Casals was able to devote only two 
months to America, due to the ill health of his mother 
in Spain. During this short and exceedingly crowded 
tour he received, as always,” unstinted praise and appre- 
ciation from all quarters. 

The names of James Huneker and H. Parker need 
no comment. They are representatives of the highest 
authority in the field of musical criticism. Mr. Huneker 
wrote of Casals as follows when he played with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra: 

As for Senor Casals, he is simply a remarkable artist, a musician 
born, who on any instrument from a church organ to a fine-tooth 
comb would reveal his temperament. Luckily, he selected the most 
virile and eloquent of all the string family. He sings on his four 
strings, whether it happens to be the sonorous C, or the passionate 
A, like the dramatic singer; sings so tenderly that he melts the 
heart of you; sings like an angel, either damned or celestial. There 
is something diabolic in his energy of attack, an attack like the 
slash of a saber. What temperament! What surety! What purety 
of intonation! Technically, he perilously approaches perfection. As 
the secret in executive musical art is in the quality of the tone, 
and in the gradations of intensity, Pablo Casals is easily king of 
his instrument today.—Philadelphia Press, March 9, 1918. 

The vivid words of Mr. Parker make an irresistible plea 
for the beauty of cello music. He recognizes its tremen- 
dous possibilities for expression, its capacity for combin- 
ing in itself something of all the other instruments, and 
he finds Casals, above all others, has made its possibilities 
a glorious reality: 

Not one musician that draws the bow—to paraphrase Mr. Kreis- 
ler’s familiar saying—can give such pleasure to practised, sensitive 
ears as does Mr. Casals. In a sense, Mr. Casals addresses a limited, 
an attuned public, but its enjoyment of him, its loyalty to him, is 
nearly limitless. For a musician of his quality and accomplishment, 
better the fit few, engrossed, transported, than the merely curious 
many. Bollman’s symphonic variations teem with technical exact- 
tions, but they melted into the march of the music under the ardent 
mastery of Mr. Casals, There remained only the rhapsodical pattern, 
clothed in the many hued tonal colors with which he invested it. 
The perception that so apprehends a piece, the technic and the 
tone sc transmitting it, the emotion so enkindled in those that hear, 
are in themselves a magic. 

He avows—as who might not?—a particular devotion to the 
ancient masters, and from this devotion seems to spring the two 
miracles that he works with them, the miracle of grave beauty 
with which he invests the slow song, the miracle of bright, almost 
playful beauty with which he clothes the lighter, swifter measures. 
Together, ov bring a third miracle—the rebirth of this music in 
him to ideal being and voice. The means and the mystery of these 
miracles of Mr. Casals’ art is his tone, unlike any other that musi- 
cian draws from bow and strings, the envy and the despair of his 
fellows, Dispute as they may over the quality of the G string of 
his violoncello in comparison with the A string, reason high as they 
do over this and that detail of his technic, the listener hears that 
tone only for itself and for the music it bears, opens, creates anew. 
Cello tone though it is, it attains to the glinting brightness, the 
pliant lightness, the pure and dancing radiance with which it clothed 
and animated the allegro spiritoso of Sammartini’s sonata. It can 
make its own bass—a ticklish business for stringed instruments even 
when they are agile as the violin—and yet thriil the hearer with 
the ascendant progress and the advancing stride of the prelude to 
Bach's suite. It is as endlessly adaptable as it is adroitly and stead- 
fastly poised. Yet always it is of one personality, of the Casals 
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whose gift from the high gods is the re-creation of music in its own 
true image and in the vivid image of his devoted self. 


Busy Season Ahead for Clarinda Smith 


In the course of the season, through great concentra- 
tion and deep consideration of the musical and esthetic 
problems underlying the best in the art of singing, 
Mme. Smith, a young American soprano, has risen to a 
high standard in the musical world. Her voice always 
is interesting, individual and such as to carry a poignant 
and intimate appeal to music lovers. Its beauty and 
pathos are set forth with such tremendous sweep and 
power as to astonish, 

By special request Mme. Smith has been engaged to 
sing at the Lockport convention early in September. 
She will render three songs by Rosalie Housman, which 
are still in manuscript. Miss Housman is one of the 
coming American composers, and many prominent art- 
ists are using her selections. Louis Graveure recently 
made a notable success after singing her song, “Taps.’ 4 
Mme. Smith also is booked to appear next season in 
Elmira, N. Y.; Johnstown, Pa.; Haskell, N. J., and Ith- 
aca, N. $ 

The following are some recent press notices about 
Mme. Smith: 

Mme. Smith has a voice of wonderful quality, with a velvety 
richness. Her enunciation is _always clear and distinct.—Elmira 
Advertiser. 

Clarinda Smith is the possessor wy a soprano voice which contains 
considerable warmth and lots of temperament. Particular praise 
must be given her for her enunciation and artistic interpretations. 

Musical Courier. 


A singer pure and simple, Mme. Smith was heard to special ad- 
vantage, The roundness and brightness of her tones and a generous 
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CLARINDA SMITH, 
Soprano, 


measure of technical skill gave pleasure apart from the feeling. 
that imbued her singing—Newark Eagle. 


Mme. Smith sang superbly, with real splendor of tone and dra: 
matic declamation.—Pittsfield Eagle 


William L. Jaffee’s Tribute to Werrenrath 


“Werrenrath sings himself into the hearts of the 
audience,” says William L. Jaffee in the Milwaukee 
Free Press of Wednesday, May 15, in recording Reinald 
Werrenrath’s appearance with the Arion Club, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in the Pabst Theatre, on Tuesday, May 
14, 1918. The critic continues: 


Reinald Werrenrath was the soloist of the evening and if ever an 
artist literally sang his way into the hearts of an audience he 
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was that man. I have, on ‘prévious occasion, recorded the impres- 
sion this excellent singer has made here. But think that his 
a last night was rather in the nature of an artistic crescendo. 

Mr. Werrenrath has at his disposal everything that insures success, 
a lovely and truly sympathetic voice, a volume of tone which serves 
him equally well in the high and low register and an enunciation 
which is a delight to the ear. In Whiting’s “Fuzzy-Wuzzy” and 
Damrosch’s “Danny Deever’” Mr. Werrenrath scored his greatest 
success and qualified as a master of interpretation. The lyric beauty 
of his voice made such songs as Manneys “Consecration” or Crist’s 
‘Mistletoe’ an unalloyed pleasure. Mr. Werrenrath showed both 
bigness of conception and a firm sense of musical discretion, There 
were many encores, among them “Drink to Me Only,” sung as I 
have very rarely heard it. 


Mabel Riegelman Has Great Success 


There was a record attendance at Pelham Bay Naval 
Training Station when Mabel Riegelman appeared in a 
program of songs of the kind the “boys” like best. When 
Miss Riegelman reached the chorus of the Zo Elliott song, 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail,” she extended her arms in 
welcoming the boys to join in the refrain. The response 
was enthusiastic and tuneful, as well as lusty. 

Miss Riegelman’s appearance as soprano soloist at the 
Portland Music Festival was instantly successful. The 
Portland Oregonian said, in part: 

REARS, ABLE DEMONSTRATION IS AROUSED BY ss PERB 
NGING OF MABEL RIEGELMAN, SOPRAN 

Miss mara captured the hearts of her audience by “al lovely 
voice and the easy, graceful manner in which she used it. She has 
a charming stage presence, and is petite and pretty physically. 
“Shepherd, Thy Demeanor Vary” (Gabriel-Marie), was sung with 
delightful archness of manner. ‘Robin's Song’’ was a real song gem, 
and the singer’s colorature work was beautifully artistic. The audi- 
ence fell so much in love with her that a | would not let her stop 
singing. They called her to return again and again. Her first encore 
song was “Daddy's Sweetheart,” while her other extra song was a 
cuckoo one of laughter raising proclivities, 


Alexander’s Rochester Recital 


The Musica Courter has already announced that Ar- 
thur Alexander, the singer, is to become the director of 
the vocal department of the Rochester (N. Y.) Institute, 
affiliated with the Rochester University, for the season of 
1918- 19. Mr. Alexander, who is teaching for the summer 
in Los Angeles, gave a recital at the institute on his way 
west from New York. The Rochester Post-Express is 
to be congratulated on having so excellent a musical critic 
as “S. B. S.” on its staff. We are reproducing herewith 
in its entirety the well written, sympathetic and intelli- 
gent criticism of Mr. Alexander's recital, which appeared 
in that paper for June 8: peg 

The Institute of Musical Art was well within its function in 
presenting Arthur Alexander in song recital. There is a sort of 
singing that ascends above vocal exhibition. It is rare in Rochester 
except as it is imported. But it is the business of a music school 
which is really doing the work for which it should be responsible 
to bring into being just this sort of performance. “Vox et praeteria 
nihil” is a bad motto for singers but it is a prevalent one. It is 
not one to which Mr. Alexander subscribes. As much of his skill, 
his intelligence, his interpretation and his power to convey meaning 
comes from his playing as his singing. The modern song demands 
this exposition; it is written for voice and piano; the text is wrought 
into the piano part as closely as into the melody on which the text 
is delivered, It is possible to get this interpretation from two per- 
formers. The fine song singers of today get it by employing skilled 
musicians as accompanists and by careful and laborious practice with 
them. Mr. Alexander gets it by accompanying himself and as 
with Henschel, Heinrich and Mme. Sembrich, when she chose to 
accompany herself, there is a unity of effect not to be had in com 
posite pe rformance. 
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The older songs of the first group last night, while beautifully 
phrased and voiced, were less significant of the particular charm of 
Mr, Alexander’s singing than the French and English content of 
his program. The Debussy songs were the ultimate test of his 
interpretative power. Here we have an ensemble effect. Debussy 
treats the voice as a recitative means; to it he gives in episodes the 
text which he is amplyifying in his instrumental score. He makes 
demand on the imagination of the hearer as well as on that of the 
performer. Mr. Alexander evoked last night from the elusive text 
of Debussy some very charming impressions which he contrived to 
make definite to the hearer. This is art in song interpretation. 

In the Dupare songs one caught a new spirit, almost a new idiom, 
in song writing. The “‘Extase’’ was a particularly fine bit of sing- 
ing. César Franck’s songs are little known to us and Mr. Alex- 
ander’s single example whetted the appetite for more of them, but 
sung as he sang the one on his program. The English songs, except 
for the overworked Campbell-Tipton “Crying of Water,” were off 
the beaten track. They would not fare well with ordinary singing, 
but they became vital as Mr, Alexander sang them. 

Mr. Alexander's voice is not of the heroic sort. But vartly through 
natural charm, partly through the charm. of its ability to reveal 
personality, it becomes a truly adequate vocal means for all sorts 
of lyric song. It is under the control that means singing as per- 
fected as playing is. All through the’ evening Mr. Alexander gave 
the impression of the sincerity of speech; he talked on tunes even 
when there were little elaborations of the instrumental kind for 
the voice to manage. He secured intensity without noise; he was 
dramatic but not abnormally exercised; he was intimately lyric 
without being sentimental; he knew how to get lovely effect without 
breaking phrases, distorting rhythms or playing tricks with tempos. 
He gave a cCelightful recital which was a singing lesson and one 
good for Rochester to hear. We would be better off here for con- 
stant example to remind that singing is an art, not a demonstration 
of physical endowment, 


More Praise for Neira Riegger 


In a recent issue of the MusicaL Courter there appeared 
some Elmira criticisms about Neira Riegger’s appearance 
in that city. Following are further testimonials of her 


at 
MR. AND MRS. FASSETT AID ELMIRA WAR CHEST 
Evmrrans Entertain Turee Hunprep anp Firty Crrizens «at 
STRATHMONT, Deticgutrut ProGram Is Given AND 
PLEASANT AFTERNOON ENJOYED 


On Wednesday afternoon, at three o’clock, more than three hun- 
dred and fifty people were entertained at Strathmont, the beautiful 
home of Mr, and Mrs. J. Sloat Fassett. The entertainment was 
given for the War Chest Fund. 

Neira Riegger, of New York City, soprano soloist, added pleasure 
to the entertainment. Those who heard her at the Symphony 
Orchestra concert recently were delighted to have the privilege of 
hearing her again. Her songs were pron Man Elmira Star Gazette. 


+ daar Neira Riegger, of New York City, who sang not long 
ago at the Sunday afternoon Symphony Orchestra concert at the 
Majestic Theatre, in the interest of the Third Liberty Loan, was 
the vocal soloist. Miss Riegger made many friends at her first 
appearance in the city, who gave her a most hearty welcome.—Elmira 
Sunday Telegram. 


Harrold Captures the Chicago Critics 
Orville Harrold’s success with the audiences at Ravinia 
Park is only equalled by hs success with the critics, as the 
following notices show: 
Orville Harrold made light of the trying music, deing some of 


the best singing I have ever heard from him.— Chics ago Evening 
News, July 1, 1918. 


Harrold’s progress is extraordinary. He is to be congratulated 
for the very evident work he has accomplished in the further devel- 
opment of his voice. The timbre is sweeter, more suave and warmer. 

Chicago Evening American, July 5, 1918. 


Mr. Harrold sang about the best I have ever heard him, the voice 
even and under excellent control.—Chicago Evening Post, July 5, 
1918, 


Mr. Harrold’s singing as the poet was his best, which is worth 
hearing for its beauty of tone.—Chicago Tribune, July 4, 1918. 


Max Smith’s Opinion of Namara 
At-her second New York recital this season, the critics 
were unanimous in their approval of Namara’s delightful 
work. Max Smith, of the New York American, said: 


Mme. Namara reinforced the favorable impression she had made 
earlier in more intimate surroundings. The mellow timbre of her 
voice, clarinet-like in its dulcet sonority, has a charm all of its 
own. And Mme. Namara has molded it of late into a far more 
pliant and responsive instrument of her will than it used to be. 
She has gained poise and self-control. 


Sacha Votichenko’s Compositions 
Show Influence of the World War 


Sacha Votichenko, the Russian musician and virtuoso 
of the tympanon, recently has completed a number of 
compositions which show that the war has influenced 
his music to a great extent. Two of these compositions, 
“The Russian Revolution” and the “March of the Blind 
Warriers” (dedicated to the Permanent Relief Fund for 
the Soldiers Blinded in Battle), were played at Voti- 
chenko’s last composition-recital by George Beynon’s Sym- 
phenic Orchestra. Other works which show the influence 
of the world war are “The Bells of Rheims” and “The 
Star Spangled Banner” as Sacha Votichenko believes it 
should be played after the victorious ending of the war. 
In his treatment of the theme the sounds of the bugle 
call and of liberty bells have been introduced, and there 
is a victorious climax which should make its appeal to 
all = lovers of liberty and democracy throughout the 
world. 


Blanche Goode’s Busy Summer 


Blanche Goode, the pianist, is spending the first part of 
the summer in New York, and has been doing a lot of 
playing at the various camps about the metropolis. On 
July 9, she was one of the concert party at Fort Hamilton, 
Long Island; July 10, she played at Governor’s Island; on 
the 15th her services were thoroughly appreciated at Fort 
Wood, Bedloe’s Island, and on July 30 she will play at 
Camp Merritt. Aside from her piano playing, Miss Goode 
is busy on the composition of some songs. 


Williams’ Record of Treharne Song 


One of the last things the late Evan Williams did before 
his untimely death was to make a record of a Bryceson 
Treharne song, “Mother Dear.” This record is now ready. 
Mr. Williams was evidently strongly moved by the pathos 
and beauty of the composition, one of those sketched dur- 
ing Mr. Treharne’s long confinement in the German prison 
camp at Ruhleben. 
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Albany, N. Y.—With a chorus of 1,500 singing popu- 
lar and patriotic numbers under the direction of Alfred 
Hallam, who has conducted the assembly since autumn, the 
Albany Community Chorus held its first “sing” in the 
Education Building, thus closing its season. The program 
was to have been given in Washington Park, but Chairman 
Roessele McKinney decided that the inclement weather 
was a bar to a successful outdoor event. In the balcony 
of the hall were three hundred men on their way to a mili- 
tary training camp at Blauvelt, and they joined in familiar 
numbers. Mr. Hallam, who is now at Chautauqua con- 
ducting the musical programs, will next fall start part 
choruses to work with the Community Chorus. Mrs. James 
S. Kittell is the chorus accompanist——Hartridge Whipp 
sang at a special service at the First Reformed Church, 
Mr. Hallam conducting. Members of the Community 
Chorus assisted. Samuel B. Belding was at the organ.—— 
Alice McEnany gave a piano recital recently——Pupils of 
Mrs. James H. Mayell were heard in recital,.as were pupils 
of Mrs. Guy R. Smith——Mildred Dilling, harpist, is at 
Cooperstown for the season———Frances de Villa Ball, 
who next season will be heard in lecture-recitals with 
Marion Bauer, the composer, has leased a bungalow at 
Altamont for the season and will pass several hours daily 
in preparing for her winter’s work. Miss Bauer and Miss 
Ball will be heard here before the music section of the 
Fine Arts Department of the Woman's Club.——Mrs. 
George Porter Hilton, at her beautiful country estate, 
“Stroomzeit,” Saugerties on the Hudson, entertained the 
fifty members of the Mendelssohn Club and the conductor, 
Dr, Frank Sill Rogers, at a garden féte Saturday after- 
noon. During the afternoon the club sang, and additional 
guests who dropped in for ices, tea and cakes contributed 
to a Red Cross collection———Dr. Frank Sill Rogers con- 
ducted the Fourth of July outdoor concert of the Berk- 
shire Community Chorus at Pittsfield. Gertrude Watson, 
of New York, is one of the patronesses of the chorus and 
does much for Pittsfield’s musical advancement-——The 
engagement of Emilie Miller Hendrie and Charles J. Hor- 
ton is announced. The wedding will take place soon. Miss 
Hendrie, who is organist of the First Congregational 
Church, is the daughter of Mrs. James H. Hendrie, organ- 
ist of Calvary Baptist Church. Mr. Horton goes overseas 
soon. Lydia F. Stevens, organist of Emmanuel Baptist 
Church, is recovering from an operation——Earl P. Cal- 
kins, baritone, is the new member of the quartet choir of 
Emmanuel Church, succeeding Lieut. Roger H. Stone- 
house.——Helen Thompson has gone to Chautauqua, where 
she will act as accompanist for the Junior Chorus, Alfred 
Hallam conducting ———Dr Harold W. Thompson will give 
a series of organ recitals in the First Presbyterian Church 
during July and early August for the students at the State 
College summer session. 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 


Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Medicine Hat, Alberta.—F. Arthur Oliver, of the To- 
ronto Conservatory of Music, visited this city in order to 
examine pupils who wished to enter the above mentioned 
institution. On June 28, at the Odd Fellows’ Hall, the 
fourth annual piano recital of the pupils of Theodor 
Fossum was given before an appreciative audience. About 
thirty pupils took part, ranging from the elementary to 
senior year grades, both of Mr. and Mrs, Fossum’s pupils. 
All gave evidence of marked progress during the last 
year. Special comment being due their technic, phrasing 
and interpretative ability. Among those appearing were: 
Ella McCombs, Clarence White, Martha Clark, Pearl 
Rathbun, Velma Totten, Jack Lewis, Mary Landry, Jean 
Cameron, Theresa Donner, Clara Irwin, Benajhar Peck, 
Leona Drandson, Gaylord Watson, Jean Munro, Alfred 
Watson, Isabel Stewart, Mary Bayne, Leon Baker, George 
Tinney, Mardith Pelton, Ila Cory, Agnes Robb, Dorothy 
Nye, Mrs. J. S. Macleod, Minnie Cuyler, Mrs. Nelson 
Age Edith White, Helen Garvai, Glyde MacLaren, 
Mrs. O. B. Lee, Helena Kerr and Reeidar Tarjussen.—— 
On July 1, Mr. and Mrs. Fossum left on a trip to Alaska, 
Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle. They will reopen their 
studios in September. 


Miami, Fla.—Mrs. Ralph J. Powers, the popular so- 
prano soloist of the White Temple choir, writes that she 
is enjoying her vacation in Chicago, where she is visiting 
friends and sightseeing Leona Dreisbach was in charge 
of the musical programs which contributed largely to the 
success of the Thrift Stamp campaign. The program 
opened with a quartet of four young ladies: Elizabeth 
Lummus, Ada May Tatum, Lucile Brady, and Olive D. 
Dungan. They devoted themselves to the popular Ha- 
waiian songs. Kathryn Up de Graf sang two Spanish 
songs. Mrs, Frank Keene rendered charmingly “Because,” 
by d’Hardelot. Catherine Dungan sang “When the Boys 
Come Home,” by Oley Speaks. -At the close of the pro- 
gram every one sang “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
Eighty thousand dollars was the amount secured in this 
campaign.——Herbert Leon Cope, comedian and _ singer, 
entertained the men at the Curtiss field camp. Mr. Cope 
came under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. He is travel- 
ing from camp to camp giving entertainments .——Captain 
G. D. Brossier requested musicians interested in the or- 
ganization of a military band to meet in the Chamber 
of Commerce building. It is proposed to have a purely 
military band, the same as the Second Regiment ban 
which will require enlistment for three years. —Sailors 
composed the choir at the evening meeting of the Presby- 
terian church. Besides leading the hymns, the sailors 
furnished cornet and bass solos and other features of 
interest. 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) , 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


San Antonio, Tex.—The Simms Quartet, consisting 
of two brothers and two sisters, gave a program at Camp 








Travis Y. M. C. A. building 32, June 24. Besides the 
quartet's contributions, selos and ukulele numbers were 
given. Mr. Schunigan, a Belgian, now in the United States 
Army, sang——Gertrude Saynisch, under the direction of 
the Army Y. M. C. A., gave a program on June 24 and 
June 28, at Camp John Wise and Camp Stanley. She was 
assisted by the following: Verna Raby, Margaret Del- 
fraisse, Ethel Hendricks, Alice Schuetze, Pearl Coin, 
Metha Wolfe, Mrs. S. L. Parks, Mrs. James Villanneva, 
Oscar and Raymond Schuetze, James Villanneva. Louis 
Saynisch was the accompanist, and an added attraction was 
the piano solos by Cleveland. Bohnet——-The Tuesday 
Musical Club gives a program every Tuesday night at the 
Community House, with Mrs. Eli Hertzberg in charge. 
Tuesday, June 25, Catherine Clarke, pianist, and Mrs, Dick 
Prassel, contralto, furnished the enjoyable program.——A 
musical extravaganza, “Around the Clock With the De- 
butantes,” was given at the theatre in Camp Travis, on 
June 26, for the benefit of the soldiers in the hospitals at 
Camp Travis and Fort Sam Houston. The production 
was arranged, staged and personally directed by Frankie 
Terreli, and the orchestra was under the direction of Ed- 
ward A. Halloway. The overture was “The Flying 
Colonel,” written by Mr. Halloway and dedicated to Lieut. 
Col, H. C. Pratt, of Brooks Field. This was followed by 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” arranged by David Griffin, 
and sung by a chorus of fifty and the audience. There 
were some dramatic skits, solos with chorus, and dance 
numbers by the following: Lieut. Raleigh George, Bertha 
Berliner, M. J. Jennings, Marion West, Earl T. Wright, 
Ardis Dean Keeling, Edna Schelb, Octavia Bullis, Henry 
Steiner, Dorothy and Dr. Granville, Lucile Baer, Reed 
Brown, Lea H. Weaver, Ora Lee Clarke, Harry Clark, 
Jimmie Holmes, Ruth Taylor, Lillian Wagner, Lillian 
Hughes, Reuben Beckwith, Earl Doyle and Harry Mc- 
Laughlin. The entertainment was a decided success from 
an artistic as well as financial standpoint——Arthur 
Claassen had charge of a program given at the Community 
House, Wednesday, June 26. It was given by Ruth Wittmer, 
pianist; Mrs. W. Tom Gwaltney, soprano; John J. Kuntz, 
baritone, and Florence Turney, contralto——The San An- 
tonio Municipal Band, W. H. Smith, leader, gave a con- 
cert of light numbers, June 27, in Koehler Park.——The 
same day, the second community sing was held in Travis 
Park, under the direction of Sergt. Herbert Wall, Camp 
Travis song leader. “There’s a Long, Long Trail, ” by 
Zo Elliott, is exceedingly popular at the “sings,” on ac- 
count of its appealing melody. Children from the public 
schools led the singing, while the assisting soloists were 
Ernest Kinowell Smith, pianist, and H. W. Kimsey, tenor. 
——Bessie Bell Andrews presented her voice pupils in re- 
cital Friday afternoon, June 28, assisted by Stella Mosely, 
reader. The following appeared: Mrs. W. W. Blume, 
Willie McDonald, Norma Lee Serge, Mrs. Roger Cook, 
Mrs. John Newton, Zulema Jungbecker, Mrs. J. A. Dahl- 
gren, Mrs. H. Basse, Hilda Briam and Viola Briam.—— 
John M. Steinfeldt presented the following pupils in an 
enjoyable piano recital, June 28, in St. Mary’s Auditorium: 
Thankmar Welker, Margaret Hazelrig, Frances Williams, 
Marion Ball, Elswitha Wolfe, Jane Taylor, House Baker 
Jameson, Helen Hartman, Estelle Jones, George Wietzel, 
Ethel Huse, Frances Scarborough, Sadie Hazelrig, Louise 
Warnock, Fern Hirsch, Esther Block, Louise Willke, Alice 
Simpson, Lucile Manville, Eleanor Nuckols and Annie 
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Holliday ——The tenth service building to be erected at 
Camp Travis by the army branch of the Y. M. C. A. was 
dedicated Friday night, June 28. A sing-song opened the 
program, led by A. R. Willgus, Y. M. C. A. camp song 
leader, with Sergt. Herbert Wall playing the accompani- 
ments. “There’s a Long, Long Trail,’ Elliott, and other 
songs were heartily sung by the soldiers. After the presen- 
tation services a musical program, arranged by Mrs. F. L. 
Carson, was given by the following: Lillian Cannon, 


1918 


reader; Sergt. Herbert Wall, baritone; ladies’ quar- 
tet, Edna Schelb, Mrs. Stanley Winters, Clifline 
Ney and Mrs. S. D. Barr; Merle Rowland, so- 


prano; Ardis Dean Keeling, soprano; Chester Chandler, 
U. S. A. Medical Corps, Camp Travis; Mrs. J. L. Winslow, 
in a pianologue, and Lucille Hickey and Hilda Schaezler, 
in ukulele selections. Catherine Clarke and Mrs. Winslow 
were the accompanists——-The Army and Y. M. C. A. 
song leaders are continuing the campaign to have San 
Antonio the first city in the country with all its populatfon 
singing the national anthem. It was sung in the various 
churches of the city: Sunday, June 30, in some under leader- 
ship of the song leaders. Much enthusiasm has been mani- 
fested and the singing has been of the heartiest-——A 
community sing was held in Brackenridge Park, Sunday, 
June 30, under the leadership of G. Barnard Chichester, 
director of community singing. The program included 
popular, patriotic and folksongs. W. O. Kirkpatrick was 
the soloist, and a quartet, directed by H. W. B. Barnes, 
sang. Rev. Hugh McLellan made the address———Sun- 
day afternoon, June 30, in Koehler Park, an enjoyable 
concert was given by the San Antonio Municipal Band, 
W. H. Smith, leader. The program consisted of both pop- 
ular and classical numbers. Sergt. Herbert Wall, bari- 
tone, sang “There’s a Long, Long Trail” (Elliott), and 
Lucile Wiseman, soprano, sang “When the Boys Come 
Come Home” (Speaks) and “Sing Me Love’s Lullaby” 
(Morse). The program closed with “The Star Spangled 
Banner.”———The following members of the San Antonio 
Musical Club gave the program at the Community House 
Monday, July 1: Alice Taylor, violinist; Eunice Dunham, 
contralto; Reva Berman, reader; Leonora Smith, violinist, 
and Lanier Haltom, soprano. Isadore Taylor was the ac- 
companist. The program was arranged by Mrs. Hugh M. 
Taylor——An interesting program was given at Camp 
Travis Y. M. C. A. building 31, Monday, July 1, by Hilda 
and Viola Briam, Nora Duessen, Lucile Baer, Bernice 
Rich, Mrs. James L. Winslow, Dr. C. C. Chandler, Mr. 
Ellis and Mr. West, of Kelly Field. The program was 
arranged by members of the First Baptist Church——The 
regular weekly program by the Tuesday Musical Club at 
the Community House was given Tuesday, July 2, by a 
ladies’ quartet, consisting of Edna Schelb, Mrs. Stanley 
Winters, Cliftine Ney and Mrs. S. D. Barr; Mrs. Alfred 
Ward soprano, and Walter Dunham and Catherine Clarke, 
pianists. 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See 
Slope.”) 

Scranton, Pa.—Frank J. O’Hara’s series of concerts 
for the coming season in Scranton is announced as fol- 
lows: October 10, Louis Graveure; October 17, Thelma 
Given; November 7, John Powell; November 14, Anna 
Case; November 28, Beryl Rubenstein; December 5, Sas- 
cha Jacobson; January 0, Morgan Kingston and Helena 
Marsh; February 14, Isolde Menges. Aside from his set 
series, which are presented at the Century Club this year, 
Mr. O’Hara will direct locally several concerts by dis- 
tinguished organizations and artists. On this list are John 
Philip Sousa and his band on August 14, and Helen New- 
itt in an operetta, “The Secret of Suzanne,” on October 
14.’ Other important events will be announced later, in- 
cluding the artists for the annual “Orechetas,” or “Great 
Irish Gathering,” which Mr. O’Hara has directed on 
March 17 for. several years past. 


St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 
Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


“Music on the Pacific 


André Polah Still Active 


On Tuesday afternoon, July 9, at the Belasco Theatre, 
Washington, D. C., Marguerita Sylva and André Polah, 
the well known Belgian violinist, gave a concert in aid of 
the Rumanian war orphans. 

Mr. Polah’s contribution to the concert, which was given 
under distinguished patronage, included the following 
numbers: Gavotte (Bach-Kreisler), “Ave Maria” (Schu- 
bert-Wilhelmj), rondino (Vieuxtemps), romance (Schu- 
mann-Kreisler), “Sérénite” (Vieuxtemps) and “Spanish 
Dance” -(Sarasate), besides many encores. Mr. Polah, a 
former pupil of Theodore Spiering, had ninety-four appear- 
ances last season with John McCormack. He played on 
July 10 in New York with distinctive success, and will 
play on July 19 in Southampton with Mme. Sylva; also in 
Atlantic City on July 21, and in New York on the 23d with 


the same artist. ; . 
Mr. Polah will spend his summer at Rowayton, Conn. 


Sacha Votichenko’s Reception 
Mr. and Mrs. Sacha Votichenko gave an Italian din- 
ner and reception Wednesday night of last week in their 
beautiful museum-studio in the Hotel des Artistes. Among 
the prominent musical and professional guests were Am- 
bassador Gerard, R. E. Johnston, Anna Fitziu, Andres de 
Segurola, Ganna Walska and Eva Burrows-Fontaine. 


¢ 


Lotta Madden Leaves for Vacation 
Lotta Madden is now enjoying a short vacation spent 
with her family and friends. Her auspicious debut of last 
season, with the engagements which she filled following 
it, entitle her not only to the needed recreation, but also 
to an outlook for a busy season ahead. 


Marjorie Knight at Seamen’s Church Institute 
On Sunday evening, July 14, Marjorie Knight, soprano, 
assisted by Edna Hurd, coloratura soprano, and Conrad 
Forsberg, pianist, was scheduled to give a program at 
the Seamen’s Church Institute. Among Miss Knight's 


numbers was “The Americans Come,” by Fay Foster, 
about which the young singer is very enthusiastic. 
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Yvonne de Tréville Featuring 
Fay Foster’s “The Americans Come” 


Yvonne de Tréville is featuring Fay Foster's “The 
Americans Come” on all her programs, and reports that 
the effect on her audiences is electrifying. On July 6, 
she sang it at Rochester, N. Y., in Convention Hall before 
5,000 people. One of the Rochester papers said: “At the 
close of “The Americans Come’ both women received an 
ovation, Men and women. stood and cheered.” “ ‘The 
Americans Come’ was sung with striking effect by Yvonne 
de Tréville,” said a second paper. “With the closing 

rére, the distinguished flute player, has recently retired 


= from his position as first flutist of the New York Sym 
= phony Orchestra, after thirteen years of service, in order 
to devote himself to his personal musical interests, which 
include the leadership of several instrumental organiza 
tions... On his retirement, the directors of the orchestra 
presented Mr. Barrére with a large and handsome silver 
loving cup, with the following inscription: 
Accompanying the cup was a note which read 


July in Pittsburgh, that every session would be opened 
with twenty minutes of singing, led by musicians of na- 
tional note. Those in charge were Will Earhart, director 
of music in the Pittsburgh schools, assisted by J. Warren 
Erb, also of Pittsburgh; Osbourne McConathy, professor 
of music, Northwestern University; Prof. P. W. Dykema, 
special chorus leader, University of Wisconsin, and Prof. 
A J. Gantvoort, College of Music, Cincinnati. 


Presentation to George Barrére 
As Musicar Courter readers already know, George Bar 


= = My pear Mr, _Barrire- -It gives us great pleasure as a committee 
= = appointed for this purpose, to send you with this letter a loving cup 
= which, as the inscription on it shows, is presented to you by the 
directors of the Symphony Society of New York, as a slight token 

of their friendship and appreciation of your distinguished services 

with the New York Symphony Orchestra for so many years. As the 


subscriptions sent out for this purpose by our directors have so far 
exceeded our expectations, we take the liberty at the same time of 
sending you a little Liberty Bond for Jean Clermont Barrére, with 
our best compliments 

The note was signed by Walter Damrosch, Harry Hark 
ness Flagler and Edwin T. Rice. 


Howard D. Barlow in France 


When the war broke out, Howard D. Barlow, the com 
poser, was one of the first to volunteer to place his talent 
at the disposal of the Government, and was assigned by 
the Fosdick Commission as song leader at Camp Greene, 
N. C. Later, Mr. Barlow was sent over to France to con 
tinue his work among the boys there, but his patriotism 
was too strong to keep him on such comparatively ina 
tive service, so he enlisted in the regular army as a pri 


TN 











| ~ ad ue eer to be sergeant. Now it is 
= Ce eee : Sergt. Howard D. Barlow, U. S. A., and the baton has been 
z ctr = viaschisg dropped to enable him to undertake work in a special 
= Pere, ee branch of the army service for which he is particularly 
A ; fitted. Sergeant Barlow, however, still retains his interest 
Eri N ANNAN =O Music, needless to say, and recently sent the Musrcai 

Courter, through Gertrude F. Cowen, the program of 


a “Samson and Delilah” performance in one of the large 


words of the song, the audience .wildly applauded, and 
opera houses of southern France 


almost as one person rose to its feet.” 

Yvonne de Tréville has sung this song ten times in the 
last fortnight, always with the same result. She has just 
completed an excellent French translation for use before 
French audiences, Lucien Muratore will take this with 
him to France to sing for the French soldiers. 
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MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





N. E. A. Sessions Opened with Singing 
Announcement was made previous to the Nationa! Ed- STUDIO, 705 THE ARCADE 
ucation Association conference, held the first part of ————eeEeee 


EDNA DE LIMA 
MARION GREEN 


AN N A | Cc; A SE LYRIC SOPRANO 91 the Metropol 


VAN YOR 
N ICHOLAS GARAGUS 1 Weat 34th St, New York City 


CHARLES W. CLARK "MASTER OF THE SONG WORLD” 
Glarinda B. Smit 


NEVADA VAN der VEER Contraxo REED MILLER tex 


SOPRANO 
Personal Representative : 
Contralt 
ORATORIO, CONCERTS, RECITALS - = -  « Individually and Jointly 


Julian Pollak, 47 West 424 St.. New York 
Management, HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS JAMES KELLY 


in IRISH MELOLOGUES a few dates 
“ERINIANA” and “SHAMROCKS” only 
Address care of CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC - - - Cincinnati, Onie 














=—=LYRIC SOPRANO 
Late of Covent Garden and Imperial Opera Vienna 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 








BASSO CANTANTE 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 
1451 Broadway - - New York 





Exclusive Manageme 


at 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Aeolian Hall 








THEO. Tenor 
OPEN THIS SUMMER 


Studio: 22 West 39th Street 
Tel.: 3701 Greeley 


AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


New York 
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H M t: The B Organ Concerts 





44 W. 12th St., N. Y. 





The Great French Organ Virtuoso 
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MAX LIEBLING <5: 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTIO 
Address: 628 Seventh Ave. Phone 2490 Cirele, Ne ¥. CITY 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 
PIANIST 


Secretary Margaret Rice - . Lake Beulah, Wisconsin 
« STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Management: Emil Reich, 1 West 34th Street, New York 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Halil - 











New York 





Management: 
VOCAL 


WITHERSPOON israucnon 


Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
148 West 72nd Street - - New York 


- EDGAR 


STILLMAN- KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Personal Management: DANIEL MAYER, 1446-8 Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 
Phone, Murray Hill at10 
Booking Season 1918-19 


JOHN McCORMACK 


Im America Entire Season 1918-19 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
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es CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D McSweeney, associate manager 
gu Rie ‘Ave, (Postal’ Life Bidg.), New York 
Steinway Piano Used 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing” 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen” 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, ‘Lieder 

in English.” 

















40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N.W., London 











“The School of Experience” 


will remain open all summer 


Every branch of Dramatic and Operatic Training, 
fitting pupils for public appearances. 


Milton Aborn 
137-139 West 38th Street, New York 
“The Aborn Miniature” 
Telephone’ Greeley 909 


(SCAR SAENGER 


“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS ONE OF THE 
GREATEST AUTHORITIES AND ONE OF THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL VOICE TEACHERS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY.” 














Address L. LILLY, Secretary 6 East Sist Street, New York 
Telephone 687 Lenox 
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MUSICIANS UNDER THE FLAG 








Allen, Paul 

Allen, Robert E. 
Ara, Ugo 

Armitage, Merle 
Ashbaucher, Herman 
Barker, John D. 
Barlow, Howard D. 
Barnes, H B 
Baron, Aaron 
Beckwith, Reuben 
Bennett, Herbert I. 
Berlin, Irving 

Bibb, Frank 

Bird, Clarence 
Bollman, Fred 
Boone, Manley Price 
Bowes, Charles 
Bugher, J. Doyle 
Burnett, John 

Cain, Noble 
Callahan, Miller 
Carroll, 

( *hamberlain, Glenn 
Clifton, Chalmers 
Cornell, Louis 


Cottingham, Howard A. 


Cox, Wallace 
Criswell, Emory 
Davis, Horace 
Davies, Reuben 
Davies, William G. 
Dittler, Herbert 
Doering, Henri 
Donohue, Lester 
Dunn, Charles Clark 
Elliott, Zo 

Elser, Maximilian 
Erwin, Victor Ward 
Fairbanks, Helen R. 
Felber, Herman 
Forner, Eugene A. 
Fram, Arthur 
Frankel, Abraham 
Frothingham, John W. 
Gabriel, Gilbert 
Garrabrant, Maurice 
George, Thomas 
Giorni, Aurelio 
Goodman, Laurence 
Gotthelf, Claude 
Grainger, Percy 
Granberry, George F. 
Grimson, Bonarios 
Gustafson, William 
Hackett, George 
Hall, Alan 

Hall, Cecil John 
Hand, Chauncey 
Hartzell, Alfred 
Hattstaedt, John R. 
Haubiel, Charles T. 
Hawkins, W. Stanley 
Hawley, Donald Coe 
Hawley, Oscar Hatch 
Heckman, Walter 
Heizer, Frederick, Jr. 
Hemus, Percy 
Henich, Walter 
Hillyard, Ried 
Hochstein, David 
Hoelzle, Elmer G. 
House, Judson 
Howe, Merwin 
Hubbard, Havrah 
Hudson, Byron 
Hutchinson, 
Jacobi, Frederick 
Jacobs, Max 
James, Philip 
Janpolski, Albert 
Jones, Gomer 
Karle, Theo 
Keller, Harrison 
Kernochan, Marshall 
Klein, Charles 
Kraft, Arthur C. 
Kvelve, Rudolf 

La Belle, Guy 
Lachmund, Arnaud 
Lampe, Bert 
Lampe, Charies 
Lampe, Otto 

Land, Harold 
Lanham, McCall 
Lehmann, Theodore 
Lennig, Ed. C. 





‘Elizabeth P. 


Levy, Russell E. 
Lewis, Ward 

Lloyd, Robert 

Losh, Sam 

Lowrey, Edward W. 
Lind, Carl M. 
Lindorff, Theodore 
Little, John W. 
Lundy, Paul V. 
Lunger, Robert. 
Macbeath, Donald 
Macdonald, W. R. 
Macmillen, Francis 
Maier, ag 
Manville, Edward Britton 
Meeker, Z. E. 
Mitchell, Earl 
Morris, Paul 

Nevin, Arthur 
Nevins, Willard Irving 
Newman, ea a: 
Orth, Car 

Osberg, Elliot 

Otto, Theo. 

Owen, Elise 

Owen, Herbert 
Paderewski, Ignatz 
Palmer, Claude 
Pattison, Lee 
Peroni, Carlo 
Persson, Frederic 
Peterson, Alfred C. 
Pezzi, Vincenzo. 
Pistorius, George 
Pope, Van 

Potter, Harold 
Potter, Harrison 
Pratt, Howard E. 
Pyle, G. Francis 
Reidy, Gerald W. 
Reimherr, George 
Remfrey, William L. 
Reynolds, Gerald 
Rice, Leon 

Roberts, Walter 
Roentgen, Engelbert 
Rogers, Francis 
Rosanoff, Lieff 
Rupprecht, Carl 
Saurer, Harold 
Scheld, Fred 
Schelling, Ernest 
Schmidt, David H., Jr. 
Schmidt, Robert 
Search, Frederick Preston 
Siegrist, Constant 
Snypp, Sewell S. 
Soderquist, David A. 
Sollitto, Josef 

Sousa, John Philip 
Sowerby, Leo 
Spalding, Albert 
Stehl, Richard E. 
Stewart, Alexander 
Stiles, Vernon 
Stoessel, Albert 
Stoopach, Joseph 
Stuntz, Homer 
Taggart, A. 

Taylor, Bernard U., Jr. 
Trimmer, Sam 

Vail, Harris R. 

Van Surdam, H. E. 
Venth, Carl 
Wagstaff, Walter 
Wahl, George C. 
Walker, Ralph 
Waller, Frank L. 
Washburn, C. C 
Watkins, Marie M. 
Watts, George Elwood 
Webber, Bertram 
White, Roderick 
Whitford, Homer P. 
Whittaker, James 
Wiederhold, Albert 
Wilbert, Howard 
Wille, Gustave 
Wille, Stewart 
Wilson, Gilbert 
Wilson, Weston S. 
Woempner, Henry 
Woodside, J. Uly 
Wylie, W. H., Jr. 
Zimmerman, Walter P. 
Zoellner, Joseph, Jr. 


More Letters from George Folsom Granberry 


In the last issue of the Musica 


Courter there ap- 


peared several inte resting letters from George Folsom 


Granberry, who is 
more of equal interest: 
With the French Army, 


‘over there.” 


March 
Boche just on the other side is no idle sport. 
of all conceivable military kinds and the director of a 


Following are two 


4.-—Being at the front, with the 
It means much activity 
“Foyer du Sol- 


dat” has no time hanging on his hands. The French officers are most 


friendly, 
time I spend with them, 


gracious and amiable generally and I 


greatly enjoy the 


The courage and spirit of both officers and 


men are marvelous, and will surely be celebrated in history as long 
as time shall last. hey go into the trenches with joy and deter- 
mination and with the clearest realization that they are fighting for 
“the liberty of the world.” I have heard people say that “France 
is dead tired.” Do‘not believe such dribble! France is in no sense 
dead tired. I have been with the French Army for only two and a 
half months, but T have had most unusual opportunities of knowing 
the men and officers, and the admiration, respect and esteem that 

feel for them grows from day to day. They are like the finest 
steel and they will never break. IT eat in an officers’ mess, I meet 
the men in the foyer constantly. | am teaching English to a large 
number of officers, and my “bunkie” is a French director of a foyer 
who has seen active service in the trenches, so I am pretty well 


18, 


acquainted with the men who make up the French Army and I 
know their morale. You may believe me when I tell you that it 
may serve as an example for all the patriotic troops of the world. 
I believe that France was never so strong as today, nor was she 
ever so well prepared as now. And when we remember that her 
soldiers are men who stopped and held the best prepared army 
that the world has evr seen, who went against cannon with rifles 
and who took machine guns with bayonets, we can look forward 
confidently to Victory! 


July 1918 


With the French Army, April ai. This great battle has now been 
on for a month. It is horrible! I have seen photographs taken on 
the spot where the fighting has been fiercest and the frightful de- 
struction of human life is Fairly sickenin When I first came here 
I could have written that I was thankful that I was not in the 
sector where the fighting was so severe, but I do not feel that way 
now. I never was more unhappy than when I was left here and 
the division to which I had become so attached marched away. 
Many of the men tell me that their home folks feel so happy 
when they receive letters from them written on the foyer paper, 
because they think they are doubtless far behind the lines and safe 
in some protected foyer. I have known young men to take foyer 
paper to the front line trenches in order to reassure their mothers 
by having their letters written on that paper. In fact, I gave 
them the paper, and afterward suggested the same kind deception 
to other young men. 

I wonder if you will be surprised when I tell you that there are 
many civilians still living in their old homes near the lines, although 
they are directly, covered by the enemy's guns. The poor folk have 
no place to go! I have heard the women and children in the night 
run crying from this village to the woods to escape ghells that were 
falling near their already partially ruined homes, Many times I 
have seen old folks who could hard y totter along, fleeing with a few 
things tied up in little shawls. There are little children who have 
been born since the war began toddling around these poor homes, 
and many five, six and seven years ol, who have known nothing 
but war and soldiers all their lives, 

But among all the tragic occurrences there are some that are 
really funny. The Sunday night before Easter our Foyer 9, just 
after we had closed for the night, received quite a riddling from 
shell fragments, and when I crawled out of a ditch, which is an 
excellent place in which to let things pass over one, I returned to 
the foyer to see just what damage had been done and a Frenchman 
camé running to me with the remnant of a can of “dry-foot” water- 
proofs oil which Mr. had given me, and exclaiming in French, 

Oh, Mr. Granberry, your jam is smashed! Your beautiful jam 
from America has all heen lost!” If he had only tasted some of 
those thick yellow drops! 

As I write, the roar of the cannon is constantly in my ear, and, 
may add, the longing for peace is constantly in my heart. It vil 
come soon, of that I feel sure! 


Harriet Story MacFarlane Singing 
- Zucca and Carpenter Songs 


contralto, who has been in 
has returned to De- 


Harriet Siory MacFarlane, 
New York for the last two weeks, 
troit. During vext season, Miss MacFarlane is booked 
to give a recital of children’s songs for the St. Cecilia 
Society, Grand Rapids, Mich. The program will include 
Mana Zucca’s children’s songs, which will be illustrated 
with colored lantern slides. Miss MacFarlane will also 
use songs cf John Alden Carpenter, which will be illus- 
trated in the same manner. Miss MacFarlane states that 
she is having # wonderful success with Bergen’s setting 
of “In Flanders Fields,” published by the Gamble-Hinge 
Music Company, of Chicago. 


Concert Scheduled for Ocean Grove 


The following is the order of the Ocean Grove concerts 
which will be held at the Auditorium: July 18, concert 
under the direction of Prof. C. G. Quintano; July 20, 
achamann- Heink; July 25, Max Rosen (violinist), Lucy 
Gates (soprano) and George Barrére (flutist); July 27, 
Enrico Caruso; August 3, Anna Case; August 10, Mischa 
Elman; August 17, John McCormack; August 20, Red 
Cross concert; August 22, Eugen Ysaye; September 2, 
Galli-Curci. 


Albert Hurley Engages Klaire Dowsey 


Albett Hurley, the concert manager from Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, was a visitor to New York last week. It was 
stated at the office of Julian Pollak, the New York man- 
ager, that Mr. Hurley engaged Klaire Dowsey, the soprano, 
for two appearances to take place in October. Miss Dow- 
sey is already booked for a number of concerts for the 
coming season, and will start on a tour in November. 
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OF THE CITY OF NEW YORZ 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART Fiori concsch Dircctor 


Provides Comprehensive Musical Education in All Branches. Endowed. 
ADDRESS: SECRETARY . 120 CLAREMONT AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


VIGTOR HARRIS :c2-" 


140 West s7th Street 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Sammer Session, June 24 to July 27 Catalog mailed free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett and Adolf Weidig, Associate Directors 
KIMBALL HALL, Caicaco, ILL, 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: CARL HEIN AND AUGUST FRAEMCKE 


Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
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WING 


WING & SON, 


A musical instrament manufactured in the musical certer of America for forty-nine years 
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Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 
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Ss 25 Broadway, New York 


' Met Opera House Building 





Teacher of George Fe Berlin; pee 
Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl i Dufte N. ¥.; Geo. 
Toronto; Shannah Cumming, Katherine a 
ood, Florence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude 
erri, Jeannette Fernandez, Edith Miller. 
Specrat Operatic Trainine (Inctupine Action). 





Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER—DIRECTOR. 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 
go9 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Concert-Clarinettist. 


CH. LAGOURGUE “conssseciein 


LAGOURGUE SCHOOL of SOLFEGE and HARMONY 
616 Michigan Ave., Chicago. Send for particulars. 





Contactos, Composer, 





THE CHAT AN UA AND LYCEUM 
OACHIN SCHOOL 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Director 
Five Years Musical Director of Redpath Musical Bureau 
610 Cable Bidg., 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


THE LISZT PIANO SCHOOL, Jnc, 


Cievetanp, Oxo, 





Haamann O. C. Kortuever, Founder and Director 
lete cor 
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Director’s Ofies,, 


of BE ayy we Professors and 
ades from Kindergarten 
iano Virtuoso and Artist. 


208 Vickers 6523 


uclid Avenue. 


Bell Phone, Rosedale 4821. 
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: Term for PIANISTS, 
Summer 


TEACHERS, 
ACCOMPANISTS 
The Faelten System, Carnegie Hall. New York 


Building, 








my VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
ye to bow- pressure 


Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Resi- 
dence Department for Young Ladies. 
Positions secured for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


s 3 

The Indianapolis 
Conservatory ef 

Catalogue and Circulars mailed on re- 


# a 
Musi Eee caviey, Direcor | 

quest. Pupils may enroll at any time. 
940 MIDDLE DRIVE, WOODWARD PLACE INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 




















Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Moses Boguslawski, Allen Hinckley, John Thomp- 


son and Francois Boucher. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 


















ESTABLISHED 1867 
siST YEAR. CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution—MUSIC— Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation, 





\ /ATORY ‘of MUSIC 








Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work, Department of Opera. Ideal location and resi 
dence department with superior equipment. 

Students may enter at any time. 


For catalogue and information 
address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohie 








from to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 


will be interested in a 


hooklet — “A n Artist's 
Touch" ——which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 


and which contains opin- 
fons from world famous 
artists who use REIN- 
DAHL VIOLINS. 














b 
Keindahl Strad Tod, $250 — 


Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts ope 


KNUTE REINDAHL, Meson Drive. R. FD. No.3 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIQ 


(METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 


212 West 69th Street, New York City 
SUMMER SESSION, June 17th to July 26th 
The Courses open to students during the session are VOCAL MUSIC, 
PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, HARMONY, ORGAN 


33rd Season, October Ist, 1918 Send for Circulars and Catalogud 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Deas " 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 





Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


§ Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Wer * | Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 





Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





POSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 
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ANICH-&:-BACH 


ltra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 
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SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelhhia —_ 
A Leader for 80 Years -=:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 






































The 


Nane SOhmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
_ politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 





&. 


is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 
12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
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